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One in five graduates 
faces the dole 


Raise job entry age to 17, urges MSC 


by John O’Leary 

< Almost one in seven of last year's 

< graduates are still unemployed and 

i they could boost this year's jobless 

{ total to 20 per cent, according to 

j the Department of Employment’s 

, magazine, Employment Gazette. 

] .An article by Mr Neil Scott, 

' director of the Nottingham Uni- 

versity careers advisory service, 
paints the bleakest picture yet ot 
the position facing the graduates of 
1981. But it emphasizes that h 
degree still remains a valuable 
assot for long-term employment 
! prospects. 

A second article, by Mr Peter 
Williamson, of the Department’s 
Unit for Manpower Studies, charts 
a "noticeable increase” in the 
numbers and proportion of new 
graduates entering permanent em- 


br ought out a joint report in January 
still expect no more vacancies for 
graduates than in 1980, with 6 par 
cant more completing degrees this 
year. "With as many as IS per cent 
of 1980 graduates Ifkely to be still 
unemployed, Mr Scott says there is 
a possibility of a graduate un- 
employment rate of 20 per cent or 
more this year. 

"The rising tide of economic 
depression now seems to have 
reached the graduate cohort, though 

J raduateg still remain the most 
avoured new entrants to die labour 
market ”, says Mr Scott. “ Except 
in the case of electronic engineers 
and perhaps computer specialists, 
demand will no longer be in excess 
of supply, though the message of 
recent developments remains true — 
that graduates who offer 'numer- 
acy nn applied skill, who are pre- 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Legislation to raise the age of 
entry to " normal ” employment to 
17 plus requiring ail 16-17 year 
olds to undertake full-time educa- 
tion or a traineeship could be intro- 
duced if voluntary arrangements 
fail to ensure rapid progress 
towards the Government new train- 
ing initiative. 

This is only one of the suggested 
legislative approaches outlined in 
a revised confidential draft of the 
Manpower ' Services Commission 
10-year training plan intended to be 
fuUy operational by 1990. 

The new training initiative 


Manpower ' Services Commission 
10-year training plan intended to be 
fuUy operational by 1990. 

The new training initiative 
revealed last November recom- 
mended a major expansion of 
education and training for young 
people and adults which was to be 
achieved through three major 
national objectives, not involving 


new legislation or extra expendi- 
ture. 

The commission’s decision to 
fully discuss the implications of 
legislation stems from fears that 
voluntary arrangements might not 
ensure the . success of the plan. It 
stresses that the advanteges and 
disadvantages would be thoroughly 
weighed up during the consultative 
process which is to begin shortly. 

Other changes outlined in the new 
draft are the decision to drop pro- 

f iosals for the remission of National 
nsurance Contributions in respect 
of 16-17 year olds. This -was intended 
to ensure the immediate setting up 
of a national foundation traineeship 
to provide all 16-17 year olds with 
a bridge from education to employ- 
ment. 

Tile commission now says that 
such a scheme will have its founda- 
tlon in both the Youth Opportunities 


Programme and the Unlfl*i v ' 
tionai Preparation - 
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of the MSC but would opentnft 
the full participation of edxfcki 
and industry interests, ifhw 
get up regional machinery tit 
operate through local e&tS 
authorities or possibly throu^i 
careers service. 




administrative and business study 
subjects. 

But a marginal rise in graduate 
unemployment noted for 1979 is 
expocted to continue upwards at a 
faster rate. Mr Scott expects three 
times the usual numbers of grad- 
uates from previous years to be 
competing with next year’s for first 
employment. 

Three careers organizations which 


these will in general have an 
advantage over their fellows in 
securing a first post.” 

He adds: “No doubt some areas, 
like school teaching, will benefit 
from having a selection of good 
candidates to choose from, but the 
spectacle of wasted human resources 
now embracing graduates as well 
as school leavers seems likely to 
weigh more heavily in the national 
balance sheet.” 
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SSRC may extend committee 
control ojver grant awards 


■IVfV.”- 


The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil is considering plans to give Its 
subject committees more direct con- 
trol over the awarding of research 
grants. 

An Internal paper being discussed 
by the council 1 * 14 subject commit- 
j ■ : ‘it -, ’ » • tees recommends that they should 

..} f j ! . get annual budgets and take sole 

! ■ * responsibility for the granting of 
! V . i • research applications. 

{.•y f •! ! 1 'll' i - * ; At the . moment the committees 

6 S-- ’ :. ■ ' > : : V ■ assess and . grade all applications 

My*- ; l; * \5". '■ ; !l . . and then pass on. their reconunenda- 
sif < • j ' -i f : .tions to the SSRC research board 

p f i i ; v- v.’-v ■; : , wWch makes tile final decision. 

f l ; . T 1 - The proposals have been intro- 

sfiV'.f :. "A ‘ tiueed by a powerful group on the 

■ ■' • council led by Dame Ann Spring- 
;v ft- man, vice-chairman of the National 

| i. •• -■ Union of Conservative rad Unionist 

f I' i\', U Associations. 

5 s . They were triggered off In part 

i wje council’s acute, cash problem, 

'I 1 5 * 1 ^' v- » r, i! • which means that major research 

§ ; proposals from academics are hairing 

I I'mI-v : : 1 to be turned down. Over the past 


1 t • ••• 

J l ' 


S wr the research board has only 
sen able to consider applications 
in the top two grades, and the suc- 
cess ■ rate is down - to about 20 . per 
Cent. . . 


This has tempted committees to 
upgrade their applications in an 
attempt to ensure their success. In 
the last round of research grant 
awards a couple of committees were 
questioned after they submitted an 
unusually high number bf highly 
recommended applications. 

The main advantage of the pro- 
posed system Is that the council 
can decide its broad policy annually 
®nd allocate different budgets to 
individual committees according to 
Set priorities. ■ ■ 

However, opinion on the council 
is divided and many member* feel 
that the research grant scheme will 
lose its present flexibility which 
enables the board to respond to par- 
ticular research interests «r short 
notice. , 

Opponents' also envisage prob- 
iems with financial 1 control and 
administration. The council is 
expected to Overspend by £500,000 
by the end of this Hnaudal year. 
This har been caused by an extra 
flow of bills; from universities and 
colleges which, because of their 
Own cash problems, have been sub- 
mitting their financial claims do the 
council's £9m research budget 
earlier than usual. ; . ~ 


despite strike 

by David Jobbing and 
Olga Wojtas 

Leaders of the college lecturers’ 
union believe talks on their 15 per 
cent pay claim will take place on 
Monday despite the threatened Civil 
Servants’ strike. 

The Burnham further education 
committee is to meet on “neutral 
ground ” and not in a government 
building, so that a picket line is 
not immediately expected. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secre- 
tary of the main union and leader 
of the teachers’ panel on Burnham 
RE, said this week: “At the 
moment we have not received any 
information suggesting any diffi- 
culty about the meeting but quite 
clearly we strongly support our col- 
leagues in the Civil <Service In- their 
dispute. 

“If there were to be any 
approach to us indicating a diffi- 
culty surrounding the meeting we 
would want to consider it very 
Urgently.” 

■ .If the talks take place as planned, 
tnis^ week s provisional 1 settlement 
ot,7-S per cent for schoolteachers 
will provide the framework for 
negotiations. 

Mr Dawson, who also sits on the 
Burnham primary and secondary 
committee, Abstained in the crucial 
vote with which teachers’ leaders 
accepted the offer. 

. it was being made clear that 
this should not Tie taken as an 
indication - of the attitude of the 
plain - lecturers’ union, the. National 
As 3°«? t l 011 Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education, to a similar 

■Si. ,s offered on Monday. 

The offer of talks on school- 
teachers* ‘salary structure falls a 
long: way short bf the lecturers’ 



Mr Peter Dawson: non-committal. 

demand for a full-scale independent 
inquiry. 

_ The hopes of the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers that they 
“tight be granted a seat on Burn- 
barn in time for the coming round 
of negotiations were fading this 
vraek. Department of Education 
officials said there was no indica- 
tion of a ministerial announcement 
in time. 

Scottish further education lec- 
turers on the basic scale have won 
pay increases ranging from 7 to 11 
per cant. ■ 

„ An eight-hour meeting of the 
Scottish Teachers Salaries Commit- 
tee to discuss distribution of an 
. extra 1.5 per cent over the Govern- 
ment's 6 per cent pay limit decided 
that all Further Education lecturers 
would receive 6 per cent and £60. 
j has also been a reduction 

in differentials between the Lec- 
turer B <the basic scale), -Lecturer A 
and Senior 'Lecturer 1 scale, with 
the Lecturer B scale shortened by 
two increments, and the sliding 
scale shortened by; one. 
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; : were held in 
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WCbt * is pee cent 

- *kMd«nt|i ’could bn forced to. 
abandon their gourdes, and that 
Already r ptany students faced hard- 


for 21 per cent grants rise Biatechnolofiv 


of complete unc«rtsjnty, vhsi 
4dea how much we're geiWl * 
this academic year " , 

It was clear that the 1 
Robbins era of unpreew ra 
pansion was over, laid frs^ 


good thing, "H one 
growing one doesn’t pj§ 
vary much, 'It’s useful «r 
versitias to have this 
poriod of reexamination, 
to say it isn’t a painful exp*'* 3 '! 

The word Mrionaliratiw^jjj 

to have developed unf^cn*32 


to have developed 
notations, saio ProwW,.**y 
but universities fan S 
plncos ought to bellote w. 
alizatlon. '• !jAiJ 
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Government policy. 
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A. speciali. scheme to encourage bio- 
teebnolow research, is to be set up 
jii ? dencB Res °a«h Council 
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plans to^bqoit ■ annual spending on 
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Budget cuts put jobs at risk 


Price 35p 


by John O’Leary 
ami Ngalo Crequer 

Compulsory redundancies among leaching 
staff in further and higher education will be 
needed to effect draconian spending cuts 
announced this week, the Government has 
admitted. 

The further and higher sectors are the 
main target In a total reduction or £342m on 
the 1981-2 budget For education and science. 
White the overall cut is approximately 4 per 
cent, post school provision loses £161 m, 
ahout 6 per cent. _ 

Only student awards and science escape 
virtually unscathed In the Expenditure 
White Paper, which charts Government 
spending for the next three years. Other 
areas, particularly maintained higher 
education, which takes a swingeing 1 1 per 
cent cut in 1981-82, will be hard hiL. 

By 1983-84 the White Paper forsecs a 
budget for further and higher education of 
only £23 70m, compared with £2643m this 
year. The new figure Is more than 8 per cent 
lower than last year's White Paper forecast. 

The bulk of the savings in recurrent 
expenditure is expected to be found from 
worsening staff/sludcnt ratios. And, for the 
first time, the Government has admitted that 
this will mean compulsory redundancies in 
some cases. No figures have been released on 
the scale of job losses. 

Student members are also expected to 
drop, following an unexpected rise this year. 


Provisional numbers of home students arc 
constant at 445,000 in 1982-3, but down to 
440,000 In the last year covered by the While 
Paper. 

The White Paper says of the consequences 
of the cuts: "This is likely to oblige institu- 
tions to review the range nnd nature or their 
contribution to higher education. It is also 
likely to lead to some reduction |n the 
number or student admitted to higher 
education, with increased competition for 
places; but the Government expect institu- 
tions to admit, as they have done this year, as 
many students as they can consistent with 
their academic judgement.” 

Starf /student ratios in public sector 
higher education are expected to rise front 
the present 8.7:1 to 9.5:1, while In univer- 
sities the current ratio of 10.5:1 should go 
over Mil. 

For the coming year the Department of 
Education and Science has adopted a 
broadly even-handed approach between 
universities and the public sector, but no 
differentiation has been made for the 
following years. There Is no commitment to 
parity of treatment, so the two sectors could 
be competing for funds in the next White 
Paper. 

The unusually severe cut in maintained 
higher education for 1981-82 is accounted 
for largely by the decline in overseas student 
numbers and the decision of the Council of 
Local Education Authorities to make 


catering and residence facilities break even 
from now on. The 1 1 percent cut is twice l hut 
imposed on univcisiiios or voluntary 
colleges 

Non-advnnced further education is to be 
protected although its failure to recruit the 
anticipated number of students last year 
means that Its budget starts from a lower 
base then that set in the last While Paper. 

The Government has also repeated its 
commitment to protect basic science, which 
Is reflected In the roughly constant grunts 
awarded to the research councils. 

Adult education, which suffered a 25 per 
cent loss nf funds (his year, takes another cut 
of more than 8 percent for 1981-82, with 7 
per cent less in the following year. 

The universities have been shocked and 
dismayed at the projections. Mr Geoffrey 
Caston, secretary general of the Committee 
of Vice Chancellors and Principals said: 
"This creates an extremely serious situation 
for us and wc are still studying the figures. 
But we nre not just talking abnut trimming 
on the side. These figures are so great that 
this is a surgical operation rather than any- 
thing else.” 

The Committee was seeing Mr Mark 
Carlisle, secretary or stale, on Thursday, to 
protest against the size of the cuts. 

If the projected cuts were made, London 
University, for example would lose about 
£40m, which is about 20 per cent of its 
income, by 1983-4. 


uncils pre-empt national body 


by Peler David 

, Uxal government leaders ibis weak laun- 
ched a two-pronged counter offensive de- 
signed to scotch the Government's leaked 
plans to "natlonlize" polytechnics and 
colleges. 

At a special meeting later in the month 
the Council of Local Education Author- 
ities Is expected to approve a plan of its 
own to. reorganize the management of 
public sector higher education but retain 
•oral government control; 

Details of the CLEA proposal have not 
«en finalized, but it would entail a large 
Jwrelariat, with both academic and finan- 
tial committees, based on the council's 
existing higher education committee. 

Leading councillors ‘believe that the ori- 
ginal DES plan Tor an entirely dew 
national' body' has encountered strong 
opposition in Whitehall. They are deter- 
mined to.be ready with a detailed couri- 
ler- propose I which could protect the local 
government slake In higher education. . 

Meanwhile, . cooperation between cen- 
tral and local government on higher 




Mr Cunningham (left) has threatened Mr Thompson (righl) with withdrawal 
of co-operation 


Meanwhile, . cooperation between cen- action was the inaugural round of meet- costs and the other on student numbers - 
tral and local government on . higher ings this week of the new "transbinary" meeting this week. A third committee, on 
education planning .came to Btt ;qbrupt : committees set up last- year to. improve teacher training, is to meet later this 
halt this week as the local authority hsiq- coordination between the universities and month. 

Rations initiated an indefinite protest maintained sector .colleges, Bui tht local authority associations 

"gainst the leaked Department of Edupa- r Teams of education authority officers have not ycl disclosed whether they will 
The Labour controlled •. metropdliian ‘who were to qttend the meetings with extend their action to a crucial new work: 
authorities and the Conservative county DES .and Univeraity Grants Com/nittee ing group. set up recently under DES 
«wncils have given • their office ni carte representatives were told to stay away, under secretary Mr John Thompson, to 
vwt and Science proposals. . Instead, Mr Gordon ' Cunninghani, oversee the swingeing spending cuts iq 

Jo suspend dbojicrailan' with the education officer oL the Association of the public sector, announced in this 

DfcS until jt makes intentions on the Qopn|y.,'CourteiU.' crossed a civil servant week’s While Paper, 
rahtre of public secldr higher education picket v^th..* 'tingle colleague on A confidential background document 
**«•' : . Monday, tell.the firei transblftitry meet- drafted by the DES ls$t month showed 

■ As a restilt, , several important jMal autromles w*uld sit ip that the spending .reductions were based 

Pining Initiatives are being blocked of but Would : not contribute tp on une fn s[x lecturing jobs in mnmiaihed 

Po«P0ned whilti local government officiW. u j«B|^‘‘ / ' ! . . . • . ..cbUcges disappearing by 1984. - I.ocal ou- 

wiihboTri ipariicip^tiDri In meelinasi C . /. The announcement , has stymied the thority conpcraiiun is regarded, m indis- 
A firti victim of the 'locqk’ authority, work of thp 'Wp conmitiees - one nn pensihlc. , 

- ' ;f <• : ; ; ■ • ■ • * : • ~ •' • • 

UGC offers help to part-timers 


|bB University Grants Committee is to' Although the UGC W steered dear of a 
Jvjse a qc^r. system of calculating fees flat tato charge, the new system will tend 
rj^^-tiipo' stvdcnis! to, entourage unj- to make fees nipre uniform. ’ 

vrsilies io make . greeter precision for Under the* -present' system Ui^ UGC 
hem. • ■>;• s- ( . . .: • wke j limc-Bccopiit of pari-thne provision ' 

The .details . pre ‘ fdjiltmW Wffked opt' In the universities ip jWprMng- out the 
» 1 U a 'poljoy 'cjedsion. has. been madc to recurrent grant and this has led tp coni' 
fo ,e tht paft-tlme'.'fec fO the' standard plaints rrom. those institutions whii a* , 
^mitwnded! horrw fee for rull-Umc atu- titilb financial tiayanrage m expanding this . 

the ipoment-unlverslfies can area. . ; , : « • ' 

fi8r 8e i What- thuy • like * for . part-tirrtu ' No* pnit-tlnje education wilj be rully 
arid - the ■ fees vary diiorriiously! brought into tfip recurrent .STridf caicu|a-> 


liotu, and this will include. the three diffe- 
rent. ..kinds of provision, ..egtro* mural 
course's, continuing: education anil degree 
and diploma courses. . ' . 

. The .U(^ Jias bccn telling the univeral- 
tlps fori spmp time, that cpiitimiing edoca- 
tiun Is art area bf 'growih where .the 
urtiyeititicfi can bd' qu|ckjy responsive to 
ihf .needs df society. )n Uclnher it recug- 
niWd ; the | ncpd I fuf .continual .. pump- 
Printing far idiurt courses for maturc.stu- 
denlx. 1 ' 



Mr Laurie Sapper, gcncinl set. rciaty of the 
Association or University Teachers, said the 
figures crejled n "complcic shambles'" for 
university finances. ‘‘After being promised 
level funding wc have had a volume 
reduction. This year, three months after the 
gram wtis announced the Govern mem 
changed its mind and reduced It." 

The universities are taking hard decisions 
now about haw to reduce their budgets. 
Bradford University senate has been (old by 
n working parly that ns many as 60 full lime 
academic posts, out of an establishment of 
450 will probably have to go by 198.1-4 nnd 
there may be u reduction of 500 students. 

Ilfrntlnghnni University Is trying to find 
ways of saving hclwcen £2-2 '/mi pounds. 
The vice chancellor has written lo nil staff in 
their laic 50s or early 60s to ask whether they 
wish to consider early retirement. Deans arc 
consulting with their staff and making 
preliminary assessments of academic work 
in case further savings are necessary. 

Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool 
universities are also having talks to sec where 
they could combine in some ureas, and this 
cooperation may extend to other nearby 
universities. 

Sussex li considering a 16 per cent cut in 
staff by 1983-4 and at Bristol the council has 
been told there is likely to be little option 
other than staff cuts. 

(The Government’s Expenditure Plans. 
Cmnd8l73, HMSO £9.30) 


New medical 
cuts package 

by Robin McKic 
Science Corresponrient 
A package nf proposals Tor cutting costs 
including plans to close and merge several 
medical schools have been put forward by 
London University's joint medical advis- 
ory committee. 

At its meeting this week, the commit- 
tee recommended Ihnt Westminster and 
Cbaring Cross medical schools be merged 
and that a joint school bo set up between 
Middlesex. St Mary's and University Col- 
lege leaching hospitals, resulting in the 
loss of one p re -clinical school and one 
clinical school. 

The proposals follow the publication 
recently by of ihc London University 
working party on medical costs', set up 
following the university senate’s inability 
to implement any of the Flowers report 
, recommendations on medical school reor- 
ganisation. 

Now the university is facing greater 
financial problems following overseas stu- 
dent and budget cuts. The JMAC has de- 
cided on the package of school closures 
as a result, although rip mention was 
made this week about- altering staff- 
student ratios as suggeMed-iri thc working 
party report of Professor L.P. LeQuesne. 

Instead, the committee decided that 
plans lo increase pte-clinical intakes at St 
George's should be carried out hut -a 
proposal to clove King's College pre- 
clinical school was rejected by 26 votes in 
13. However, a recommendation to re- 
duce pre -clinical intakes nt Si Barth- 
olomews - arid London hospital medical 
colleges front 250 to 2U0.was earned by 
35 Voles', to 4. . : . 

The JMAC tibo agreed In a plan to loon 
n joint school front Middlesex, St Mary's 
nnd University College medical schools 
bihI several postgraduate Institutes. “Urn 
object being id achieve large cost savings 
by iho loss of a prc : c finical and a clinical 
kIkhjI". One possible outcuplc of this 
devtyun ..would be that St Mary’s pre* 
rijnical school would c|o«e. uli or purr of 
Middlesex's clinical school would close 
and several iiu$tgra dilute institutes .would 
move into t fie vacated space. ■ 

Other proposals agreed by (lie JMAC 
including 'a recoirtmeniLMkin , lliat West- 
minster nnd Cbaring , - Cross / medical 
Schools should merge arid the Royal Free 
pre -clinical school should "consolidate at 
its Hampstead $ile*\ X • - ' 
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Councils hostile to 
national body plans 


by Paul Flaiher 

Local authorities have pledged their total 
opposition to any Government plans to 
remove advanced ftirthcr education from 
their control by the creation of a new 
not ional body to oversee pu bJic sector h ighcr 
education. 

Mr A East air Lawton, chairman of the 
Council of Local Education Authorities 
(CLEA), told a seminar organised by the 
Chartered Institute of Public Finance and 
Accountancy in Cheltenham last week that 
there was no dissent among local authority 
organisations on this. 

He said CLEA had put serious proposals 
to the Department ofEducation and Science 
to rationalize higher education. Out there 
had been a deathly hush until the THEShnd 
published a leaked DES memorandum. 

Hcsaidl.e.a. shad pressed the government 
to look again at national needs in higher 
education. M ls this the attitude of people not 
fit to run advanced furthered ucation? These 
authorities are far more likely to recognise 
local needs that some mandarins sitting In 
some London office," he said. 


Having done all ihc groundwork it was 
particularly galling for local authorities to 
find that Just when they were about to 
succeed central Government came along and 
said it should be nationalised. 

Mr Lawton said many of the suggestions 
In the DES memorandum were pure fiction 
and described theschemeas “wretched”, He 
said that the local authorities would not go 
down without a fight. 

More regional organisation could be 
achieved by revamping the Regional 
Advisory Councils, he said. 

Close cooperation across the binary line 
was now the only way both universities and 
public sector institutions could survive. He 
said courses would have to be dosed on 
eh her side of the line, with academic 
excellence being ihe determing factor. 

"There will have to be sacrifices on the 
part of local authority institutions and 
equally universities will have to sacrifice 
certain pans of their work. The best courses 
will have to be selected regardless of the 
binary line, “he sold. 



Mr Christopher Price (left): ludicrously negative. Mr George Tolley: two 
scenarios. 

Dr. Tolley fears 'topping 
and tailing’ of polys 


'Nationalisation’ condemned 


The Government should abandon its 
secretive plans to “nationalise" 
polytechnics and colleges and settle for a 
planning system based on open co- 
operation, Mr Chris Price MP told the 
seminar. 

Mr Price, chairman of the Select 
Committee on education, said plans lo 
create a national body to control public 
sector higher education as leaked in press 
reports would cause so much aggravation 
that real planning "would go out of the 
window". 

If Mr Carlisle really wanted to rationalise 
fast he had better let it be done in Leeds, 
Birmingham and Manchester, rather than in 
Elizabeth House. The only the Government 
would get any co-operation from the public 
sector In "rationalising" was by dropping its 
current plans and adopting an even-handed 


approach; and this meant including 
universities. 

He urged Mr Carlilse, the Education 
Secretary, to "come ciean" with his plans. 
"The leaked memorandum showed the 
extent to which the DES was willing to 
proceed with only the faintest nods in the 
direction of partnership and consultation," 
lie said. 

These plans amounted to leaving the 
frying pan and jumping Into the fire, and 
those principals and directors who had 
welcomed them were "acting foolishly," he 
said. 

The plans also offered an open invitation 
to higher education institutions to 
consciously shed their lower level work, in 
order to meet the 80 per cent advanced work 
criterion which would being them under the 
scape of the national body. 


About 10 to 12 polytechnics should be 
transferred to the university sector if the 
Government Is serious about gearing univer- 
sities to meet the needs of the nation, the Rev 
Dr George Tolley, principal of Sheffield 
Polytechnic, told the conference. 

Dr Tolley said the university sector seemed 
to have been confirmed and strengthened in 
Its present mould and tradition, while the 
polytechnic sector was being topped and 
tailed. 

Those public sector institutions that had 
contributed most to the polytechnic ideal of 
improving skills, meeting social needs, 
aiding job creation and increasing access to 
higher education, would be those most 
threatened with attenuation, he said. 

The public sector acted as a "safety valve” 
which was cheaper than universities and met 
local needs, but when demand changed it 
was the first to be hit. "In a lime of 
retrenchment all this suggests we are the ones 
that are going to be clobbered," said Dr 
Tolley. 

If the Government was serious about 
changing the university sector It should 


create 10-12 new polytechnic universities to 
help diversify It, and move all teacher 
(raining into this expanded sector, he said. 

Local authorities would continue to 
maintain all other colleges which would 
serve as "feeder colleges” Into Ihe new 
expanded university sector. 

If local authorities wanted to retain higher 
education they must pick up the gauntlet, he 
said. “They must come up with a credible 
planning and funding arrangement — there 
must be a national body or sorts — and they 
must ensure proper delegation to governing 
bodies." 

He said that the local authorities should 
Tund designated Institutions and not courses 
as at present. In this way they could provide 
all the essentials in the leaked DES memo- 
randum on a national body with one major 
difference — keeping local authority 
control. 

Dr Tolley warned that the new CLEA 
higher education advisory group was not a 
credible national forum for a new body. 
"Local authorities have been in higher 
education long enough to now this and not 
be so amateurish, " he said. 


Olga Wojtas reports on the Scottish AUT council meeting in Stirling 

Student loans ‘will hit working class’ Progi 


The prospect of student loans was sharply 
: criticised as a move which would discourage 
: pupils from, manual worker backgrounds 
cbming to university. 

Mr William Ross. (Glasgow) raid it was^ 
■short righted to think that 'pupils merely 
lacked opportunity; they also lacked 
: motivation. 'The people we're losing at 
school level tend to wonder what our. value 
is, We must finance these people to stay at 
; schooland make sure they're not going to be 
lumbered with loans when they come to 
. university." 

. . » Professor William Wallace of Glasgow 
• Added that falling school rolls would help, in- 
, .that teachers 1 would put pressure -on 
youngsters to stay on gt school. 

Engineers lack 

Scottish engineering students are consider, 
t : ably dUadVaqtagcd compared to engineering’ 
students in the rest of the country, council 
. ,h<Ard. • "V- 

^ Sehnlsh firm* tend to be subsidiaries of 
1 Tfritti based irj England which aps affiliated, 
'.id; English tmivertliWs, dnd thfepfe vents 

.. 1 SMIltlh tliiilnni. ' a.liiv'. ik.C. . i > 


Council passed a notion that AUT(S) 
work with other education unions to expand 
higher and further education among 
minority groups auch as racial minorities, 
women and people from' manual worker 
backgfoqnds, and that government enable 
the Scottish universities to meet the 
immediate demand from school leavers, 
while encouraging greater participation In 
higher education. Dr NOrfnan Peacock 
(Strathclyde), pointed out that . although 
these grripps were referred to a s minorities, 
that was only as 'Tar. as universities were 
concerned; they were the riiitfbrity of people 
In the country. ' 

.Dr Jennifer Birkeit (Dundee) proposing 
.the morion; said many pupils from working 


class backgrounds either did not slay on to 
lake Highers or did not seefurther or higher 
education as a sensible next step. 
Universities should therefore undertake 
liaison work in schools which did not 
traditionally send students to university. 

; Dr Birkeit said it was pleasing to report 
that women were now 40 per 'cedi' '.of Ihe 
student papulation, although -they must be 
encouraged to stay pn beyond the 
undergraduate level, and atso to diversify 
into science and science related subjects. 
"Given the tendency to Till a lot of places in 
industry, with graduates, the universities' 
recruitment pattern Is reinforcing social 
inequalities," said Dr Birkeit. \ 


jifcg of prOMt facilities and 



$4? lift. 




advantages Labour Party 

memjng the proposals of the Finnlsfon . T§^r. . ■ 

T* : PuWIclySii nm 

• Sc ? , J* nd ’ ’’ 0VcrstaS student* if IMS returned to ofnfce. 
SSffir ? ? akc add J l ^ naI fundt ; A motion maintaining that the discrimln- 
f- t *E ldu “7 «nd educational afory Tees was having a damaging effect on 

BfliiSSif 1 m - h<? lra . idin ® Of {I $t taring Ihe Scottish universities and their inter- 

! Mqvlnifoe Rmendmcm^'br Graeme 


i ■.l»vri9Pm W Aaercy to dm joining.. ■ 1“' «■*!*! <? »<4 >h« ;<ti>pU. 

' W teTnndc f» government an. Hie sinlasocWriorend ^ 1 resolution thcOoveriutiettiwas not 

• i IfivOlvS lrt ^ d f Scmtlsh go ng to chqnge : Its policy i'VTtefo. are not 

-ivr;/ /.■■ ' • , ” T . *: : i : - ■ ■ SOing to be pny Utum*. ^nlysc^nums," 


faces cutbacks 


• agree-' ' 


he said. ... ' ; /v ,7 ■ 

■ l Dr Robetts saU ihat the. AU.ftsj must 
coifyjnce the ScdllUh education grdiiti. 

Dr - Hihrv ^nftAn ' ,11 m ' 


r-”" . .'j-.;' V VU,|V|,1C0 ineacoiiisn eauejnion grdbp. 


Progress on 

part-timers 

reported 

Stirling is the only university In Scotland 
! ®hlch has' made any signlilcaiil progress in 
part time degrees. ; . 

Three membeh of council tiave been dele- 
gated to prepare a report on the provision for 
part time degrees. Edinburgh has not replied 
to their questionnaire, but of those which 
had, Aberdeen, Dundee, Strathclyde and Si 
Andrews made no provision, although 
Dundee had accepted the principle of part 
time degrees and Strathclyde, offered a part 
time certificate In. continuing education 

■ Which might form Hie basis for part time 
degrees. ' 

Glasgow offer’ll them in science and 
divinity, although It was pointed out that as 
yet lhere were- no science students. Heriot 
Watt's proposed degrees' would begin next 
session.;; " • -r-y- . 
■! •" ’■ *: 1 • ■ ■ . 

' Stirling already offers a general BA/ BSc 
in all areas which normally takes Eve years, 

■ and Has .recently established 'a part time' 
degree in educational studies, which, is not a 
professional training, and Is not offered oh ’ 
the. norm gl ; structure pf amending some 

' classes and iutorials with fqtl time students, 
bulls taUgnt on two evenings a week. 

Dr Roderick Lyall of Glasgow said.il was. 1 
one .thing to' achieve' &• modlilcai|6n r In 
regulations for- entry, but quite another to 
■.consider *j : longer teach I ng ddy - to 
accommodalc part tlme students;- This bas 
very serjouj rejpujte implications) because 
■-"Ihe universities werg torouftanew student 
.imarto^nd.gefierale a nevr demand, .there 
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Warning to 

Zimbabwe 
students 

by John O’Leary 

More than 800 Zimbabwean imAr, 

brought to Britain by the Foreign fSS 

the understanding that they would ml 
higher education, will have to return h* 
with inadequate qualification Qn |£ 
scholarship scheme Is extended. Mftb 
been warned. 

The Foreign Affairs Select Comma., 

?' vel °P men ‘ Sub-ConS 

which is holding an inquiry Into Brfttttf t 
for Zimbabwe, heard evidence Ian win f 

orge Tolley: Iwo , "f .P 1 ^? 1 P r lhe slud ents. They hive he f 
laid by their government Chat only a fcwO ; 
be able to continue their studlu la Bmu 
because of the high Tee level*. ; 

Iff Representatives of a working |f «- r 

O including Mrs Judith Acton, dau^ur ^ ; 

former Rhodesian prime minister Mi * 
Garfield Todd, told the MP* ilm thee i 
would be opportunities for only ihudMo ! 
go on lo higher education al home. Vu \ 
xrhnic universities to University of Zimbabwe b already vnat ] 
I move all teacher tocapacityand was able W admit onlyiro 
ded sector, he said. ihe qualified applicant* this year. 

lieges whlct^would There arc 869 ZimbabwMn »“*«■ 
imn .h. nJw Britaln completing intermediiie M 
* e _ S lnl ° ,he new courses, ranging from A levels to flutnaa 
’ ..... Technical Education Council diploma, ta 

m Z-K M °™ 1| '“ 80 <*< « Otto™ 

kup,h,8aunlkl,h 5 [tcrui[ed from m . thin 

irangement -^h«e . r ' f “ 8 " ramps ln “Wbourta, 

’ of sorts — and they A submission by the warklnggroupolb 

sgation to governing United Klngdbm Council for Ottna 
Student Affairs, says that established poig 
ti authorities should was for students to be selected with k$s 
ions and not courses education in mind, since dfttl&pet 
y they could provide countries do not regard A level* aiprovi&i 
leaked DES memo- essential social or economic skills. 

L™| h The Foreign Ofll» ,« up In ^ 

y programme to assist in the edoesiw d 
Kn , npu , a A black Rhodesians in 1966 and SI iu pals 

™ 197 »- 4,000 places were available. It beta 

ti^for B P n ™ hriHw running down when indepeadace w i 
ve been In hlgh« B™nle:d la» y«r and no morohanelfc 1 

... . been allocated. ' 

to now this and. not . 

aid. However, the Commonwealth Sect** 

has already said that Zimbabwe .ft® 1 ' 

— — critical shortage of skilled mw®®- 

warning: “A shortage of high N® 
could result in a recession and deep™* 

unemployment throughout Ihe ecosoBf- 

Mr Tim Matthews, director of iMJia 

S /\yi Educational Trust, who riwlrs the aw* 

Wit group, told the MPs that lpdejf*« 

could not have been 

I 1*^1 students were offered places and iKn*ep 

IVI " Office must have set aside up to £2ta« 

«l meet the cost of higher education wa# 8 - 

. Tlie group estimated that it 

£15,250,000 to enable all those 
liverslty In Scotland courses this year to continue their 
iniricanl progress in a farther Ihrec years. It sugffiW 
alternative would be to support 
students on Ordinary 

irtdl have been dele- bec or TEC courses, on the 
on the provision for fh « 0 might attract highest priority 
urgh has nplreplied Zimbabwe. This course of at lire w*™* 
but of those which _ the cost to £7m. 8 ' > ' 


■v *3 > , j r* ^ loose 

;;v We;daft*!i* 

:I ^f^^ ^e 'arete wafninas 1 
.JJSsJSrt' ^'riW>uobgh;tdredlna:lon 
1 ; 1 'I 41 ™ **®, brtlvarstllw over (reining; amt 


courses 1 -cvieii If JhartnuV.iJ 5v- - ;cos V r feps rqr’ overseas siqd^ntrhad - i'rturkel 4nd,geperaie a neyrdemand, .there 
■SSlS ta? 1 *™uW H«ve to.be in lruiiai s 

II ■ ji: 1 ' v ' ,-i V arbitrary - f -;re*iurce».,'. i- .* r * . 

; ' "Ubouri flret! introduced the •*! ^ 


1 vV 1 " •• 1 -I i arbllrarv- 1 • ' I \ * •' f -7 . 

« preselit .und*r,«pres W t^ ■ 


'■ , The 'aTlerhatlycj l^ a^qu^te resources 
: ;*ere.nbt putppe^ ip, Had serloiis tiiade union 
implication* itriipuld not iimply bt the 
rore^thai;ipre<Mtu r stoff'taughtirfor;-(OTger 


Open Tech’s 
future lies in 
own style 

Mr Michael Colvin MP/or Br^^ 

west' told a conference In London ., 

; ' Instead it shoujd be Sj 'i 

Framework for coordinating 

vhnT courses provided 

and training schemes, SS ■ 

of cbijegelectureis and indusuM ..^ 

■ Mr’ t6lvin/ thn «u! b0 ^°L“^«J 

CboservAUye Bp^ W Paper 
•speaking, at : a conference P n m 
organized by the wpth wwt . 

Open- University. !■ ; ic.it I!^; 

* A : di*cbVslpn document 

pfopoials for; the riew. 

published by foe t raining ^ 

the Manpower Services 

month/ This villi be 

semlnqrt to ieri public reaction? . ^ 

"" MrCdlvin cflil<l|zedthe P^SJr • 
vocational tralhingfonprodudra 

I- waste. . ) •. '• . .. '•■• - ^e* 
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War in peace department 


by Ngaio Crequer 

A lecturer in the school of peace studies at 
Bradford University has claimed his fellow- 
ship is not being renewed because of his ant i- 
Zionlsl stand. 

SnidFnsbeipnanoo a i pg i re toftl^depamTHUlag 

Thursday in protest and have claimed that 
Ihe lecturer's removal is further evidence of a 
narrowing or academic debate. Earlier this 
week peace studies staff decided to hold an 
Internal inquiry into the school. 

Dr Uri Davis, senior research fellow in 
peace studies was told last month that his 
application for a three year extension to his 
fellowship which is due to end this 
September had been refused. 

This decision also appears to have pre- 
empted a possible transfer to another school, 
Interdisciplinary human studies. Starr of this 
school had written individually and 
collectively to say they greatly respected Dr 
Davis' academic ability, that his recruitment 
would inject new blood, and a request to 
transfer to their . school would be 
"favourably regarded”. 

The university said it was policy that 
research fellowships were only of Limited 
duration because of the need to bring in fresh 
approaches, and It was not known to what 
extent there would be outside financial 
support. 

It added in a letter to Dr Davis: 


"Given if some source could be found to 
meet the full costs of a fellowship the 
additional expenses which inevitably 
arise . . ."meant there had to he a lessening 
in the range of activities. 

According lo Dr Davis, these rcasuns are 
'less than candid’. 

"There are internal, and possibly external 
pressures to relieve me of my post and close 
down my area of activity. These stem from 
the fact that through my academic work the 
university has been publicly associated with 
anti-Zionist advocacy.” 

Dr Davis joined the school of peace 
studies as a full-time tenured lecturer in 1974 
and in 1976 hcwasallowedlwo years leavcof 
absence tn develop his specialist work in 
Palestine studies, which was underwritten by 
the Cadbury Trust. 

During this lime he developed the 
Bradford University placement programme 
in the Middle East, enabling students to 
spend one year with independent Palestinian 
Arab educational institutions. He derided 
(hat the work coulc^not continue indefinitely 
within the framework of a full time lecturer 
on leave of absence, so applied in 1978 for 
appointment as a senior research fellow. 

"Informal assurances were given that 
there were no legal obstacles to prevent the 
university from extending the fellowship 
further.” 

According to Dr Davis Professor James 


O'Connell was then appointed in ihe chair 
mid he wanted a change in the direct ion of Ur 
Davis academic work. 

Dr Davis said: "My basic urgumcni 
(liruuglmiil was that anti- Zionism was 
relevant lo Palestine studies like anti- 
apartheid is relevant (it South African 
studies. 

"Professor O'Connell wanted the 
placement programme to be more even- 
handed and allow placement also in Israeli 
Jewish institutions but I refused fur 
principled and pragmatic reasons.” 

Dr Davis was arrested at Led airport, 
Israel in 1979 on allegations of contact with 
hostile terrorist activity and was released 
after two weeks, with no charges brought. 
He says (hat although the allegations were 
unfounded, there was public association 
with anli-zionism and the department and 
the university. 

Professor John West, vice chancellor of 
Bradford University said there was no 
question or any political intrigue involved. 
"A working parly was set up to look at (he 
economic situation and it recommended (hat 
all temporary appointments of limited 
duration should not be renewed, on expiry. 
This has been agreed by Senate. Uri Duvis is 
not Ihc first, there are quite a number going, 
but 1 have said that in cases or hardship these 
can be extended for one year.” 


Fees aid fund fails to 
satisfy overseas critics 


Two polys face strike 
over redundancy threat 


by David Jobbing 

Two polytechnics threatened with 
redundancies are facing official strike 
action. 

Lecturers at Hatfield are voting on plans 
for a half-day strike later this month lo 
coincide with Hertfordshire education 
committee's discussions on a £l.5m cut in 
the polytechnic's budgeL which their union 
believes could mean 55 redundancies. 

Backing from the national executive of the 
National Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education has also been given to 
contingency plans To? a four-day 
"withdrawal of labour” at North East 
London Polytechnic, where ' ujl Id 4 1 
compulsory redundancies are possible. 

The executive also instructed iu members 
at NBLP not lo cooperate with redundancy 
selection procedures. 

NELP management has backed away 
from Its planned timetable and agreed to 
Postpone its decision on how many lecturers 
are to be sacked by about three week*. 

Following a meeting between 
representatives of governors and the joint 
education committee, who between them 
share the responsibility of employers, and 
Natfhe officials late last week, the final 
decisions will be taken by governors on April 
30 and 'a proposed Joint education 
committee on May 20, 19 days later than 
originally planned. 

' 'This revised schedule (s to allow a greater 
opportunity to examine ways of minimizing 


the number or compulsory redundancies", a 
polytechnic spokesman said. 

Despite a compromise reached by a 
committee of governors Iasi week, the 
burden of job losses Is still likely to fail most 
heavily on the arts, humanities and social 
sciences. 

Consultations with Natfhe were 
continuing this week with union officials 
hopeful (hat some development could be 
expected by (he end or It. 

A discussion document ' compiled by 
sociology staff led by head of department Mr 
Mike Rustin says: "The academic biases 
visible last year are still strongly in 
evidence." 

The pBper, being circulated widely in the 
polytechnic, says: "Little attention seems to 
have been given to the likelihood of injustice 
to Individuals nor to the serious implications 
or this proposal for academic tenure. 

“Thought should be given to (he human 
anxieties which this situation has wjdely 
caused. . . The process of naming ;namcs’ 
must be destructive for everyone, in an 
institution which has liked to think of Itself 
as a community. The dissipation of the 
polytechnic’s energies in this way has 
become a serious problem, worsening its 
position relative lo other institutions and 
threatening its Viability in future." 

Admitting “considerable weariness" 
from continued efforts in acadeipfc 
development, the signatories add: "Good 
educational Institutions sirpply cannot be 
built up or maintained in this climate." 


Huddersfield lecturers call 
fur complete revision 


ty Paul Flatter, '. • 

College lecturers at Huddersfield Polytech-,. 
■ pie are calling for a complete revision of the' 
■Diiiluiian's articles and instruments or 
BKtfnment as a first step towards restoring 

confidence In the polytechnic. ■ 

' The proposal by. the - executive of the 
National Association of Teachers in Further 
JbjLHigheft Education is one of * number 
bring considered this week by ihe polyiech- 
Mc, academic board and council of 
'Mwnidri.,-.; ...... 

-The. teoppiais .follow a letter; from the 
Cpuncil for National: Academic Awards 
:lWdg Huddersfield three months to 
PTOduCp a complete budget appraisal or face 
withdrawal of.CNAA approval for the 
institution, ', ' ./ , i 

- Aiioiher prbporal from Dr David Legge. 
tew Of education, calls for a restructuring 
JJ^he chain of cohimand inside^the poly- 
• wchnic and for more democratic representa- 
Jfoq on academic board. •■•••-:_ 

; , Dr Legge, supported by thestudentsunfon 
and* number of lecturers, feels loo many or 
' m ^ P* aces oh academic . board are iex 
. There are five places for. co-opted 
, ^roib^v-iJjor elected representatives, and 
Wb members. •• :.-m 

FkAheiteripropwaliftom Mr QavjdMvh. 


principal lecturer in drama,. Is much more 
critical lor the lack of leadership Inside the 
polytechnic. He arguei-the academic board 
ought to be reconstituted with Just 15 
members chosen on merit. "At present li is 
not serving any useful function in 
Huddersfieldt” he said. 

An emergency general meeting of the 
students union agreed that the CNAA was 
largely correct In Identifying a break-down 
irt relations between the polytechnic and the 
local authority Klrklees os a major cause of 
disquiet. ; ' v > ' 

This view I* not shared by the Natlte 
executive who say the CNAA had nojustifi- 
cniioti for saying academic standards hi 
Huddersfield were at risk. Thfc real problem 
is a weak! management' structures, spy 
Natfhe. - '•v;. . ' 

Councillor John Metnagh, chairman of 
both the education committee and the 
governors, , didiboi>ttnt to comment yet. 
Huddersfield received £683,000 from idles 
and £9.83 n\ from the Advanced Further 
Educatlcm pool for 198.1-82;' ■ . 

The CNAA letter tdfr«* ° r *f lou * 
mistrust, disunity, and backbiting os. a 
wholly .inappropriate environment For the 
education of students, It revealed ihe'CNAA 
alnwittnrithiiiww.it$approyaI immediately; 1 



by Jnlm O'Leary 

Moves by the Government to increase Ihe 
number of scholarships available lo overseas 
students from developing countries hnvc 
failed to stem mounting Tears about lire 
ef reels nr its fees policy. 

Mr Douglas Htiul, Minister of Slate m Ihc 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office, 
announced last week that sufficient aid 
funds would be allocated to restore the 
number of new awards under bilateral Agree- 
ments to the levels of 1978 and 1979. 

He also repeated the Government’s 
commitment to expand the Fee Support 
Scheme, for university postgraduates, by up 
lo 30fi places. The measures will bring the 
Overseas Development Administration's 
spending on students and trainees to £42m, 
compared with £J4m this year. 

Hut ihc measures were described ns a drop 
In the ocean this week, as new estimates put 
the decline In overseas recruitment as high as 
50 per cent by 1983. Such calculations were 
supported by a threat from ihc Malaysian 
minister or education, Mr Dnio Musa 
Hitam, to boycott Brillih courses mid send 
its 5,000 students elsewhere. 

The Malaysian High Commission in 
London said that no decision had yet been 
taken, but Mr Hitam was quoted In Kuala 
Lumpur as saying lie had lost ull linpe of the 
British Government acceding to the appeals 
of foreign students. He has been on out- 
spoken critic of full -cost fees and has tried 
twice to persuade Mr Mark Curlislc, 
Secretary of Slate for Education, to change 
bis mind. 

Malaysia is the sender of the largest 
number of students to Britain, despite moves 


(his year to switch partly to Canada and 
Australia. Ms Fiona Mactaggau, secretary 
of the National Union of Students, said that 
whole institutions would be at risk if the 
students were withdrawn. 

She said the Government's new measures 
were nowhere near enough since NUS 
research showed that the number of oversea* 
students would drop to 40,000 by 1983, 
compared with 80,000 in 1979. NUS 
organised a mass lobby of Parliament (his 
week in protest at the fees policy, a* occupa- 
tions continued at the London School of 
Economic* and University College, London. 

Further analysis of enrolments by the 
United Kingdom Council Tot Overseas 
Student Affairs showed that tire full impact 
of higher fees would probably reach higher 
education by 1982 or 1983. A study by Mr 
Alan Parker, deputy secretary of UKCOSA, 
found that number* had held up reasonably 
because foreign students already in Britain 
on further educution courses carried on into 
higher education. The decline in recruit menl 
to non-advanced courses would take two 
years to work through the system. 

Now UKCOSA has called fora "large and 
flexible scheme of fee mvanU” simila to the 
one introduced in 1967, when different Ini 
fees for overseas students were first intro- 
duced. 

• The vice-chancellors and principals' 
overseas research students coinniiliec, in its 
animal report, declared itself satisfied with 
the first year of the Fee Support Scheme, 
given the light timetable in which it 
operated. 561 awards were made from about 
1 ,000 applicants. 


Moderate wins 
union vote 

A leading moderate lias won lire electoral 
battle for a crucial job in the college and 
polytechnic lecturers' union. 

Mr Chris Minta (above) ran as a politically 
non-aligned candidate in the ballot for vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Teachers In Further and Higher Education. 
He takes up the position al the close of the 
union's May conference and will become 
president in 1982. 

Biit he emerged the winner only after three 
round* In ihe election^' administered by the 
Electoral Reform Society. 

The extreme left can take some 
satisfaction from Their, kad in the first 
round. The Rankand File candidate, Mr Lea 
Arthur, came top with Mr Minta in third 
place. The fourth candidate, Mr Cecil 
Robinson, dropped out, and when his 
second preference votes were distributed Mr 
Arthur was pushed into third place. 

In the final round Mr Mima secured a 
narrow majority oT 36 over Mr, Ray Grace, 
northern regional secretary and like Mr 
Mints a member of the national executive. 
The final vote was 5,692 to 5,656. 

The poll was low, with less than 1 8 per cent 
of the union's 73.000 members voting. Both 
Mr Arthur and Mr Grace also contested the 
1980 election. 

Mr Minta is secretary of the north west 
region and is head of Bolion Technical 
College’* physical education am} recreation 
unit. . •/' " • 

"II has. always been my view a union 
should not be tied to a political parly," he 
said. "If one is to represent one's members, 
who are In all poUttal panics- one should a* 
Tar as one can hoi .align oneself with one 
ideology or pa^ypaficy.": ‘ 

He agreed that about a year ago he had 
been briefly associated with n , Conservative 
trade unioq gioup. 


CBI warns of 
high costs 

Aliy changes lo make employers pay the frill 
economic cost of mid -career refresher 
courses in universities and colleges would 
lead to un Immediate drop in enrolment*, the 
Confederation or British Industry has 
warned. 

Employers would not be able to afrord the 
Tees, the CBI says in response to the 
Department pf Education and Science's 
discussion paper On the need for more short 
retraining programmes. 

The CBI's criticism is the latest in a long 
line or objections from education and 
industry to the funding methods 
recommended in the document. 

It paints out that the proposals to make 
courses self-financing woqld Involve a 
radical departure from the current pattern of 
funding. This is based on a combination of 
marginal costs, pump-priming grants and 
what the market can tear. 

"Indeed, we believe that the proposed 
move towards full economic fees in pasi- 
experience education is extremely difficult lo 
Justify in principle, particularly at the 
present time of economic stringency." the 
CBTiays. 

"This is essentially because the immediate 
aim of the Government's economic policies 
is to promote industrial and thereby national 
recovery which depends in part on an 
adequate and continuing supply of qualified 
people In all fields." 

.The CBI recommends the selling up or 
centres of excellence In designated 
universities and colleges to provide mid- 
career courses. It also suggests a regional 
consortia scheme To aid .'cooperation 
between instil wdopr. - " : ‘ 

; It says that high priority should be given to 
ways of closely relating forward planning to 
the express needs and demands of 
employers. It also emphasises Lhe need for 
closer and more regular liaison .with educa- 
tional institutions, but throws doUljt on the 
need for a national information service on 
educational credit transfer, ; 


BTech plan 
attacked 

Plans to establish a special degree for 
technician engineers have been attacked by 
head* of polytechnic engineering depart- 
ments. At its meeting last week, the 
committee for engineering at polytechnics 
criticised the proposal put forward in the 
report of the national conference on engin- 
eering education and training dial a BTech 
be established for technician engineers. 

. This new degree would cater for students 
with a standard in mathematics and physics 
unacceptable for engineering honours 
courses or Ihe proposed new degrees in BEng 
suggested by the conference- Bui Dr Tom 
East op chairman of t he committee for engin- 
eering at polytechnics, which represents 
heads of departments, said that many 
students with poor A levels subsequently 
proved to be good chartered engineers. 

"We would prefer to see a common first 
two years al universities and polytechnics 
instead”, he added. After that the tetter 
students could lake B.Engs and become 
chartered engineers, while Lhe remainder 
could lake BSc degrees and become 
technician engineers- . 

Dr Eastop also said it was unrealistic of 
university engineering professors to expect 
that all engineering courses would be trans- 
formed into the new four-year courses 
proposed by the conference report. Instead 
the polytechnic engineering heads believed 
that only about a quarter of existing courses 
should become the new longer BEngcourses, 
involving some polytechnic students in a 
further two to three terms education. 

... "1 tl)in Je wa are being more realistic than 
university- engineering heads .> because it 

seems clear' that some students are Just not 
able to take advantage or longer courses," 
he added. 

The funds to increase the lens 11 * of poly- 
technic courses vyotfld require earmarking of 
'funds, Dr Eastop argued and added that the 
proposed national, bqdy ' for polytechnics 
would make it easier to. bring this about. 


Project brings hope to cancer patients 


■ A major £5m research project' has been 
launched by£ancerchariil«Bnd thrMetUcal 
Research Council to develop powerful 
neutron beam lechniquesiii ihe treat jneni of 
tumours. ■ * \ , 

The joint efforts Mil: include a £Jm 
donation by the, Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund for l he. construe lion of a high energy 
cyclotron to provide neutron teqmi a| the 
Clatkrhri^ge Hoipiial. Wilrai; as well as a 
£850,000 endowment by the Cancer 
■Research Campaign to establish ia : depart* 
mfot'df 'rtdUtihhF bncotofey- ti Liverpool 


University. The Piter charities Inyblved ara 
the Liverpool-based organisations (he 
Cancer ani| Polio Research Fund and ihe 
Claiierbrldge .Cancer Research Trust. 

The cyclotron, whkh will bp slaffed and 
run at an annual cost of £200,000 a yegr by 
the MRC, Is expected »p te in operation In 
1984 and will provide ite most penetrating 
and precise neutron beam rft^iaitori avail- 
able anywhere ' In (te - tyorfq, a council 
spokesmen saliK ' ’ 

Preview cancer treat riLphu using. neutron 
..beam*, carried., qu*. . *ty.£djnhMigb V and 
.. ■ I -M ;.s». i.v,a,|.. • '.'r r,». . 


Hammersmith Hospital. London, indicate 
that ii could- produce tetter therapeutic 
results than conventional X-rays used to 
treat surface tumours near the Head and 
neck.; The hew cyclotron, wbicta.xviU .be- 
equipjped with an isocentrlo head Him will, 
allow neutron beams to be accurately guided 
to patients' tumours, will allow treatment of 
deeper cancer rites auth as thou of the 
stomach andjpancreba. 

The new. team, wifi also produce fewer 
Stray neutrons than less powerful 
cyclotrons, reducing radiation damage to 
healthy iiisue arerJuroours- - •.•;•*. ;,<v, . 

'l.tf- .• »' if i*i ::*•» •l i'.. i M <1'> .V-fi*. 
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North American news. 


Maths study centre Campuses vote on bargaining 


arouses controversy 


from our north American editor 


from Clive Cookson 


WASHINGTON 


The National Science Found uti on is dose to 
making a controversial decision 10 establish 
two national institutes for mathematical 
research. According to reports leaking out 
of the American mathematics community, 
one is to be at the University of C alifornia. 
Berkeley, snd the other at the University of 
Minnesota In Minneapolis. 

Proposals to set up un institute where 
mathemntici ans, young and old, could go to 
spend a few months or years concentrating 
on their research, unencumbered by teach- 
ing and other university commitment*, has 
been discussed in the United States for 
more than ten years. The NSF became 
seriously involved in the idea in 1 976. 

Many mathematicians - particularly 
senior professors who spent time at Prince- 
ton's Institute for Advanced Study 30 or 40 
years ago -are strongly in favour. Dul their 
campaign to push the proposal through the 
NSF bureaucracy also aroused vehement 
opposition - described by a writer in Science 
two year* ago as n "crusade against ilie 
national science foundation” - from other 
cm in cru mathematicians. 

The opponents’ main worry was that the 
institute's running costs- at least $ 2 m a year 
- would reduce federal support for 
mathematical resea rch elsewhere. This year 
the NSF will spend a total of about 528m on 
mathematical sciences. There was particu- 
lar concern that young ninth emnlieians 
would findit more difficult lo obtain grams. 

Other objections la the institute were 
l hut it would "elitist" and would centralise 
mathematical research. 

Attempting to compromise between the 
two sides, the NSF set up two separate 


panels of senior nm the malicious from Uni- 
versities and industry. One reviewed prop- 
osals to set up a mat hematics research 
institute - the NSF received ten proposals 
from univcrslics - and the other reviewed 
what a foundation official described as 
"other alter native modes of support" for 
mathematical research, such us new forms 
of postdoctoral granLs. 

Ilolh panels have now made their 
recommendations, the first recommending 
not one hut two research institutes, at 
Berkeley und Minnesota. They are cur- 
rently being compared by a third advisory 
panel of outside mathematicians. It will 
soon make u report to the NSF mathematics 
section, which will consider its budgetary 
implications and send it on lo the National 
Science Bonn I . the foundation's governing 
body, for a final decision. 

Although the third panel also likes (lie 
Ucrkely und Minneapolis proposals, 
endorsement by the board cannot be a 
foregone conclusion, especially in view of 
current budgetary uncertainties. “I would 
expect a final dcclsiun to be made in a 
matter of months.'' said an NSF spokesman. 

The proposed institute ul Berkeley will 
cover oil area* of maths, pure and applied. 
With an estimated budget of SI .5m a year it 
will support up to 50 senior and junior 
scholars on temporary fellowships from a 
few months to a couple of years. Only the 
administrative staff will have permanent 
appointments. 

The University of Minnesnut Institute in 
Minneapolis will concentrate more on 
applied mathematics, bringing in 
Mathematicians and scientists from univer- 
sities and industry to work together on 
problems. The university has requested 
$800.00 in first year funding. 


Faculty at the Santa Cruz campus of the 
University of California have voted for 
collective bargaining making it the first 
university group to do so since state law 
was changed in 1979 lo allow unionisation 
in public colleges and universities. How- 
ever academics at the much larger Los 
Angeles campus reject bargaining by a 
narrow margin. 


The Santa Cruz faculty association, 
which is affiliated with the American 
Association of University Professors, re- 
ceived 109 votes, while 91 voted for "no 
I representation”. Just over two thirds of 
eligible faculty members took part in the 
ballot. 


While this is not an outcome we sought, 
the faculty exercised its rights under the 
law and the university is committed to 
working with the Santa Cruz faculty 
association," said University of California 
vice-president Archie Kleingartner. 



by a 532-477 vote Iasi summer. 


The UCLA ballot was the second « fr 
campus. When the faculty firtt rated lu 
November. 688 opted for no repre * Z 
lion, 625 for the faculty association ufaM 
is not affiliated with the AAUP oTS 
national organisation, and 216 for * 
American Federation of Teachers, 


The lock of a majority then mwltik 
second run-off election neccuaty. fl* 
outcome was a disappointment far fc 
faculty association, which hud hoped As 
more supporters of the AFT would tom 
over to their cause rather than switch to 
"no representation.” 


The association will be the exclusive 
bargaining agent to meet and confer with 
the administration on pay, hours and 
working conditions that are decided at the 
campus level, tn addition It will have the 
right to "consult" the University of 
California administration on matters that 
are decided at the system wide level. Since 
none of the eight other campuses have 
voted for bargaining, the Santa Cruz 
faculty association will be the only one 
involved in system wide consultation, 
which could arouse jealousy elsewhere. 


Mr David Saxon: confident. 


members voted against representation and 
780 supported the UCLA faculty associa- 
tion. Again, slightly more than two thirds 
of eligible academics took part in the vote. 


In the California State Uniwdty ui 
Colleges (CSUC), the stite’i tteond tfei 
of public higher education, coHecfre bar- 
gaining will be decided on i syxtem-KMe 
vote, not on b campus by campoi biBoi 
most outside obsetvers expect CSUC 
faculty to unloaize, though few ate wUSeg 
to say whether the winner will be ik 
United Professors of California (ifQy»4 
with the AFT) or the Congress of Fnb) 
Associations (a coalition of the AAUP, 
National Education Association ul 
California Stale Employees AuodulMj 
But some trustees still believe i majority 
will vote against representation. 


In the postal ballot at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, 824 faculty 


"I am pleased by the results of the 
UCLA election,” said UC president David 
Saxon. "Although It is clear the faculty 
have some real concerns, I believe the 
vote demonstrates that there is confidence 
in the present method of shared gover- 
nance of the university, just as the earlier 
vote at Berkeley did.” 

Berkeley rejected collective bargaining 


The election at the CSUC it expected u y 
take place later this year, after the iturt i 
public employee relations bond hu nisi j 
on the controversial question of thecou- j 
position of the bargaining unit. The UPC 
wants a single unit for everyone, while ik 
CFA prefers to have separate mill tor 
full-time and part-time faculty and rtto 
professional staff. 


Former students face federal 
crackdown on loans 


Union membership expands to meet challenge 


The Professional Staft Congress, the union 
representing 10,000 full-time and 4,000 


The government has launched a new crack- 
down on former students who default on 
their federal loans. If started when a US 
attorney in Ohia.filed 501 lawsuits in Col- 
umbus. Day tun and Cincinnati to recover 
$660,000 In loa'ns that should have been 
paid back to the government. 

The attorney. James Cisscll. said the total 
default on the National Direct Student 
• Loan (NDSL) programme in his district of 
South Ohio was $23.6m. and the notional 
figure, was $732m - four times the total 
amount stolen in all robberies in the United 
States. The average sum owed by defaulters 
is nearly $ 1 , 000 . 

Although Mr Cissell Teels particularly 
strongly about defaults, he is responding to 
a national policy by the federal Justice 
Department to take more vigorous action 
agBinst bor rowers whin do not pay back the 
money they owe the government. US attor- 
neys in Detroit.. Cleveland and Milwaukee 
are also* pursuing aggressive campaigns 
against defaulters,. including more use of. 
compute rata track them down, 

UPldpr, thc|NDSL programme the gov- 
ernment' gives money directly, to colle ges 
and universities to lend to needy students 


which is interest free until they leave and 
then repayable at 4 percept per annum over 
ten years. The default ' rate has fallen 
slightly, from 1 7.4 per cent in I9?8 to 1 6 per 
cent in 1979, according to the Education 
Department, but it Isstlll well above the rate 
on the other federal loan programme', the 
Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL). which 
susidizes lending In students by banks and 
other private Institutions. About 12 per cent 
of GSL borrowers arc. In default. 

According to Mr Cissell and other US 
attorneys i n districts with high de fault rates, 
borrowers who chose nor to repay their 
- debts could be virtually certain of escaping 
prosecution until about three years ago. 
Colleges and universities were very reluc- 
tant to chase defaulters, and federal agents 
did not have the funds or computers to do it 
for them- 

Academic officials' who fall to go after 
their graduates who. default often feel sony 
for them arid assume that they are destitute, 
which h. usually far from the trafh. accord- 
ing to Mr Cissell. He said he had tracked, 
them down la sheriffs and police depart- 
ments, newspapers and {television stations. 

: and innny olher high paying employers. 


part-time faculty at the City University of 
New York, has affiliated with the American 
Association of University Professors. 


U becomes the largest chapter of the 
AAUP,adding substantially to the organisa- 
tion's previous membership total of 70,000 
including 22,000 who are in "unionized” 
chapters with collective bargaining con- 
tracts. 


known institution, and the PSC is, by the 
standards of American faculty unions, 
exceptionally powerful. Mr Polishook 
expects his organisation's dual affiliation to 
set the lead for a un location of the academic 
profession. 


The congress will Blso retain its current 
affiliation with the American Federation of 
Teachers. That makes it the second groti p'lo 
have dual affiliation with the AAUP and 
AFT; the other is the Association of Penn- 
sylvania State College and university faculty 
with 3.800 members. A third group, the 
University of Hawaii Professional Assem- 
bly. is affiliated both wlih-the AAUP and 
with the National Education Association, 
the AFTs great rival. 


Irwin Polishook, the PSC president, said 
hli members decided to join the American 
Association of University Professors loo 
"primarily to foster. unity in higher educa- 
tion and to protect' academic freedom and 
tenure during what l anticipate will be an 
unprecedented. decade of challenge during 
the 1980s.” Because' the City University or 
New York (CUNY). Is- a large and. well 


Over the past decade th 
organisations, the AAUP, 
have been competing - a 
fiercely - for ihe right to ore 
faculty, and the current scor 
AFT ahead among Tour ye 
universities with 43,000 | 
unionized affiliates, followc 
the AAUP and 13,000 fo 
terms of separate bargaii 
AAUP leads With 46, AFT I 
29. The two year (cOmmun 
lor has been carved up bcl 
and AFT whose origins an 
are In elementary and sec 
and the AAUP has made 
However.- magi college 
faculty remain unorganisec 
three. 


' three national 
*FT and NEA. 

0 me times very 
anizc university 
e board puls the 
Br colleges and 
i embers in its 
d by 22,000 for 
r the NEA. In 
ling units, the 
ibs 32 and NEA 
ly college) sec- 
wcen the NEA 

1 real strengths 
ondary schools 
little progress, 
ind university 

by any of the 


dominatly for scliooltcocl^en,. tBffluri 
with the AKLCIO. the Amerlwnopnvatai 
of Britain’ TUC The AAUP.onll* » 
hand, was a professional ncatkink «*** 
tion until it decided in 19721 
the NEA and AFT In the arena of coll^ 
bargaining, and three quartets 
are still spent on non union : ctiylnes. 
ably the defence of academiq freedom 
tenure throughput AmericanhlghereaK*- 

tlon. 

Steven Finner. acting dire, 
live bargaining for the A AUPlsflld* 5 !™" 
affiliation at CUNY should nrt be we"* 1 ' 
sign that the association was li ^ 

n general nlinnce with the AP . . 

tu the fact that in Callfocnl «■» £.» 
competing for bnrgnlnlng Igro* 


competing lo. uiugwi—a v 
Californio Stale University wd w 


(CSUC) system, the second r-- . 

higher education in the 


coalition of the NEA, AAUtf aft . • 

nin state employees Assadatp l . 
the Congress of Faculty Assoofl *'■ ; 

Faculty members at CUNY ^ *5 
to pay higher dues as a 
affiliation, Mr Polishook sald.'tw 
AAUP npiioqal organ Ira 1 1on* rjj 
charge PSC members lea «« -* 4 * 
fees. PSC dues will continue to WPW™ 
about I per cent of thMvertJ ^ 
salary; this year they are 5240 per P'*’* 


Mr Polishook sees the AAUP and AFT as 
complementary organisatlo is, despite their 
current rivalry over colicci ive bargaining, 
they te present very differen traditions. The 
AFT has always been a straight forward 
labour union originally, md still pre- 


Cheats still with us after 20 years 


All 1 that having back lo.tho good old days/. almoA^It of thethrte-wlthoneor two ' 
v wpw*tud*ffl?t honest la not based on. •' miner lapses, If any, over Pour years'* said - 

• 10 unDSuAI wn *y 81 ; ’ Ms : . Cole. "Many Students,- however, 

■ SWnfofd UntvorsIly. The level of cheating , appear, to In a let^ty of ‘a lot of 

■fhfldtinflLA' Milllil . kWal ' (in riant 


thane 


noi changed sifcritndanily over .- cheating’-* .reAlfty that no data support 
[ two depadei. <■ : :■ ; .. ahd I don’t believe exists,” ■ 

questionnaires were gjvep to a -. "This fblso iddq \ bat serious cheating Is 
random ^tnple of J ,000 undergraduates widespread it created by several factors, 


VSSW* 1 :£ IWI l” a(llp * sloti . coverage of ; cheating tcaddals. and 

' ' ’ w FP ® ^!jliogMphy to ia|£lRg Bn, .; act^lhnce bf the Equation ihat : ; ,, lhtejHo 

i y-" ' ». :• J .cbmpelirloh plus fritense ambition equals 
• TO d t; cl ?PP , 0V4r 2 d tomputiiohs to cheat equals cheating:^ 

• v'* ” ld 1 r* lly :: ■But: the si(rv«y iboWs that "In general : 

i, -4‘ '■** Stanford a 1 xAUdcnt affairs student* '*«e. little cbeatiiig and few ate 1 

.-'•.'i! !i / , • - personally, aWafe OF oibers dfiiaUng.” 

r. !v.v >W^uarte#s said ..they' -bad neVer seen' 

•' V. t; attot^et.ktvdem cjtcattna. Only .9 per cent 


jfiA of chsnge over almoa| 20 
iSWfl ' b Hid Sally Cole. rcsearab 

■; :in ;• Stanford'a'. otudent affaire 


another student 1 chea^ on ait exam, " opty a 
quarter of the’ Stanford respondents said 
they Would Ignore it Nine percent would, 
fopon thif offender io the university 
authorities, arid ID per cant would ask (he 
student td own up nnd report them If they 
failed to. Tour yean ago the correspond- 
ing figures were 5 per cent- and 3 per cent 
The mqil popular Course of action (36 per, 
cent) would bq .to ; express disapproval tp : . 
: the cheater but riot tell anypde else. * • 

So , unless today’s sludenlft axe Wore Wil- 
ling tolledn queatlorinClres, thetc integrity 
Meins to^ : match up well' to 'pravlods 
generations of undergraduates, at leaft at 
one major American pnlvecsUy.' ' 


College applications increase^ 

American , cqllegei r an4 uolverelties can cation Statistics, that la about 3 ^ 


American , pqllegei r anid universities can 
look forward to a bURiperintake of fresh - 1 
then next autumn, according to a. national 
survey of . applications ..for., admission. 
Overall applications for places at four-year 
college* abd Universities at the end of 
December were running 13 per cent ahead 
bf the number recorded a year earlier, . 


up on 1975/80, .V t w • 

■ Freshman ; intake 1* jfr 

Increase evert m°ugh^e rtuo*oj_ ^ 


year-old Americana this year 

3.4 per cent frpm *he peak • 


In 1979. The most common ^ 
the enrolment growth I* 


proportion of the cdIeg 6 ^BCI^ utt ^: 

.The survey* conducted for the Chronicle deciding fo participate in 
6f Higher EiUcqtion ' , by- John.' Minter .. because there are fewer-atwm > be 
Associate*; showed that the boom is con- school-leavers. Another ractm 
eenlrated lb' pubjlb Institutions, where more intensive reentfonj jo gr- 
applications were' 1 16 paf ednt . up. Private ^students by colleges and 
colleges and; universities reported a "7 per . •* However higher 
cent increase. The disparity may reflect are worried that many of 


because there are fewer-atwex 
school-leavers. Anothor facuw; 
more Intensive MWtJJI 
students by coUegos and unlverij^. 


CUveCapksoh, ; 


thp fact that tultipn fees are not only much , not aotually enroll If , m tii 

lower at. the public -Institution^ but' ilso president Reagan 's propoMlw . { ^ 

increasing lets rapidly In roost states than student grants and loans by 
ip the private sector.- . TV. . v , . • fifth.' Representatives of 

.. Council on Education 

UnleAs somethlng'happeas to put off the tlorts,told the House 01 *7^ jduca^J® 
extra applicants before they aotually enrol subcommittee on postserotro"^ ^ 


6 it i$ tempting 
Iq thfc partial* 
^ tq ' tho well-. 
Idtisl flihbftlon 


if. 4u , growth - oi- tmuvidUBi afttbiuon 

i *?$■:' i T - *<* • ^P«wlve- jpblt among 

• » 1 ^ of Stanford ‘r fodsv’s oiwfortek: «•* >.•. 

1 ; '{'S'- --v" , .V; i "'! * * ' : *-C 
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UnleAs somethlng'happeas to put off the tlorts.told the House oi *v i| H n . -ducab°* 
extra applicants betore they aotually enrol subcommittee L^oOOP *5 

In tnp autumn, student nurnbers willireach ’ that enrolment could fau ay j, fariW 
ahother 8 lfolme high in l'98l/82. this.-, another 750,000 
.year’s' enrolment fata record 12 million, -, fo change plani ano a* tttna 
-accordlng to-the-Natipnal ^epter-far-Bdu- - -Inatitutlmtt. -p '* ' 
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Announcing anew 30-minute, 16 mm colour film f eamring one of 
the largest, most complex offshore oil developments m the world. 

The story of Ekofisk, in the middle of the North Sea, told first hand 
bv the people who work there. By drillers, divers, helicopter pilots, 
geolo^isra safety officers, doctors, medics, maintenance engineers, 

administrators. ■ . , . 
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J Phillips Fet^IeurnFilm Library, 
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Overseas news, 


Decade of standstill forecast 



from Donald Fields 


HELSINKI 


The Finnish government foresees n virtual 
standstill in the development of higher 
education in this decade. In u programme 
approved for 1981 to 1986 the number of 
places available for first year students will 
rise barely perceptibly from 12,050 to 
12,320, a figure that includes centres of 
pedagogy. Industrial design, music, drama 
and offreer-t raining outside the main uni- 
versity development plan, the total under- 
graduate population will remain at a con- 
stant 75,000 to 80,000. 

After 1985 the total numbers in the 
relevant age bracket will fall off sharply, 
so that any further commitment to main- 
tain the present student intake will mean 
that aspirants will stand a better chance of 
university entry. Until 1986 the propor- 
tion of school pupils taking the final mat- 
riculation examination will oscillate gently 
between 38.7 and 40.4 per cent. 


Recruitment 
task force 


The report predicts that the ratio of 
those seeking first degrees to those mat- 
riculating will remain unchanged. “The 
numbers involved In university entrance 
examinations have each year outstripped 
the places available by Tour times,” it says. 
“This has led to pressure to expand the 
Intake, however, apart from some special 
sectors the labour market has no need for 
an increase in graduates. 

The five-year plan reveals that unknown 
factors such as whether the Lutheran 
church will admit female pastors, how 
school teaching plans will be formulated, 
nnd the pace followed in expanding public 
health services could have a bearing on 
numbers reading each subject. Also, stan- 
dards in several faculties could be boosted 
by changes in (he examination system. 

In Finland the plan provoked a row 
within the Tour-party centre-left govern- 
ment over whether an Institute of veteri- 
nary science should be moved from Hel- 
sinki to Kuopio, 250 miles up country. A 


decision has been shelved. University loca- 
tion policy espouses the principle of '‘suf- 
ficient student places for the population in 
various regions”, with a channelling of the 
intake towards areas that have been rela- 
tively deprived; Eastern Finland, Lapland, 
and Vaasa Province on the West Coast. 

Planners predict that more people will 
make use of Open University facilities and 
post-graduate courses. The proportion of 
the working population with degrees will 
increase steadily from its present level of 3 
per cent. The target for university teaching 
staff in 1986 is 6,300, against the present 
level of 5.800. 

The programme calls for a “substantial” 
increase in the material resources avail- 
able for university teaching. However, 
Professor Ernst Palmen, chancellor of 
Helsinki university, has said that the 
increase in expenditure envisaged would 
only suffice to compensate for the severe 
backlog (hut had emerged in the past 
decade. 



from Lindsay Huyes 

WELLINGTON 
A two-man tusk force from Victoria Uni- 
versity of Wellington will arrive in Loudon 
this month on a whirlwind recruitment 
drive to fill vacant posts in accountancy 
and administration. 

Professor Oraeme Fogelberg and Pro- 
fessor Ian Eggleton plan to use London as 
their base between March 27 and April 7 
while they scout around for likely candi- 
dates, using the Now Zealand lifestyle, 
grentcr career prospects and less pressure, 
among their selling points. 

The London stop-over (s pari of a 
four-week tour which will take the mission 
to 38 universities In the UK, Canada and 
the US. 

Le Hera have been sent in advance to 
faculty deans, and Professor Fogelberg 
reported some very encouraging leads. 
The mission needs to fill 12 positions, 
including a chair in accountancy and 
representing in all, about £200,000 in 
salaries. 

The UK universities on their recruit- 
ment itinerary include London, Oxford, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Dundee, Bradford 
and Cran field. 

The mission members can be Contacted 
through the Association of Common- 
wealth Universities while they are in Lon- 
don. Information on prospective appll- 
canis will he sent back to Victoria Uhlver- 
dty and processed speedily' to try to shor- 
ctreuh the • normal appointments pro- 
cedure. 

Although some of the positions Victoria 
seeks to fill ore new, previous experience 
In trying to fill existing vacancies has con- 
vinced, the university that further local 
efforts mi cofrtmereo staff would be a 

waste of lime. 


University strike averted 

from Emil Zuhryn 


MEXICO CITY 
A |>otcnlially disastrous strike was nverted 
nr the National University of Mexico In 
Mexico City when union leaders of the 
Government-sanctioned A A PU A UN AM, 
the union of academic workers, agreed to 
a 29 per cent wage increase. The initial 
demands had been over 40 per cent. Some 
24,000 university employees including 
academic, administrative and other per- 
sonnel, were affected. 

Staff at the Metropolitan University 
(also in Mexico City), after rejecting the 
29 per cent, offer finally settled for this. 
At (he University of the State of Mexico, 
about 1,650 workers accepted a salary 


increase of 27.5 per cent. At the privately 
owned Iberoamerlcan University, also in 
Mexico City, workers won a 30 to 32 per 
cent pay increase. 

While the strikes in these main Mexican 
universities did not come to a head, labour 
problems still exist in provincial univer- 
sities, and If solutions are not found, the 
threat of the often mooted national strike, 
embracing all Mexican universities, may 
still cause a shutdown ou campuses. 

The National University and the others 
are bound to conditions oF the new labour 
contract, but union leaders have unoffi- 
cially indicated that if the Inflationary 
spiral continues there may be “adjust- 
ment” demands. 


Technical graduates 


playing the job field 


from John Wnlshe 

DUBLIN 

Graduates from technicnl colleges and 
oilier non-university institutes of higher 
education are doing very well in the job 
stakes. This is suggested in the first 
nationwide survey conducted by the 
National Council for Educational Awards 
(NCEA). 

The technologist sector of higher educa- 
tion has been expanding in recent yenrs 
and further expansion is envisaged. Most 
of the graduate students from this sector 
get their awards from the NCEA which 
was set up in 1972. A number of colleges, 
especially in Dublin, still insist on giving 
their own diplomas and certificates Tor 
some courses and they also jealously 
guard their degree links with the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 

The NCEA has, nevertheless, estab- 
lished a good reputation for its awards. To 
date, It' has recognised over 200 courses 
and made over 12,000 awards in the areas 
of business studies, secretarial studies, 
engineering and construction studies, sci- 
ence and para medical^ studies, art and 
design, teacher education and social 
studies. The council Is empowered by law 
to award degrees, but these currently only 
account for about seven per cent of the 
awards it makes, diplomas for three year 
courses, make up about a quarter and the 
remainder are certificates for one and two 
year courses. 

With increasing Concern over the “rele- 
vance" of some university courses to mod- 
em requirements and the natural anxiety 
about jobs during a recession, the coun- 
cil's survey has focused favourable atten- 
tion on (he non university sector. 


A postal questionnaire survey 
tied out among the 2,072 7 


received NCEA awards | n 1979 
T 1,480 responses were 


response rate of 71.4 percent. 1*3 
which represents the podMoi, «, J* 
February 1980 (about three mornfe? 


. montla 

the conferring of awards) Indicate, a’ 

61.8 per cent were employed, 31 ■»», 
were engaged in further full-time 

5.8 per cent were looking for writ 3 

.4 per cent described themsehn.) 
otherwise engaged.” i 


Anti-union judgement is upheld 


Analysis of charaderiitia of 
dents shows that 87 pir cent wresj*’ 
22 years at the lime of the smvsy 3| H : 
cent were female, 69 per cent ' 

On the question of the relatioasfdp d i 
NCEA approved courses to mutate , 
needs, the overall response start that fl t 
per cent of those who responds [«sj i 
that the courses they followed nre i& 1 
vant to their subsequent opcuptdoK. \ 

Respondents engaged in full ur . 
further studies numbered 4S8 wfth 12 f 
award recipients engaged in pan te i 
studies. The vast majority of Ooxs f 
further education were pursuing sjuSss [ 
the same area in which they had pt f 
ated. | 

There was a negative emigration mtd | 
2 per cent, while a large percentage P v 
per cent) of employed redpienh ini ? 
employment either in the country itat jf 
they had studied or In adjoining comb \ 
The NCEA director, Mr Psdraij to • 
Diarmada says the results hufime k j 
effectiveness of the colleges eonctrarii £ 
providing for the present day oUAtdb ! 
Irish economy. • 


Police hold 

i . 

professor 


Last month the Polish supreme court 
upheld a lower court decision that the 
country's three and a half million private 
farmers have do right to form a trade 
union-on the grounds that they are not 
“workers”. Unofficial Warsaw sources 
suggest, however, that this decision may 
well be overruled sopn by new legislation, 
largely due to the massive backing of the 
farmers* claims by the country’s academ- 
ics. 
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Professor Konrad Loew of Beyremh, Uni- 
versity, an expen in political science, wai 
last month held for three days by the 
Czechoslovak police, allegedly for dfa- 

Professor 

. J**?: 9*mqntally denies , this charee. 

l<J Prague',, her jay », hegave 
. .away pftfcUely on? boolt-hu own work 
I AMihfiiBwig (Exploitation). This he gave 
• .the . Czechoslovak 

■ of Science* who had intimated 
; malthe federal Republfc.of Germany was 

op 'he tepW^iitii M ihe porter*. > 
bien invited ici 
part: . lit $ n 

•' * WRW ' organized ' by the 

&£»*«.*;• ,41 ' this,: he 
Mpfeseflfed a paper* 1 in. Which hq. said that 
|C^^nlsW , ' a?,tindersiood by die ieatl.- 
! 11 if*'. Jinrf ; the Soviet 

■ v.Umtin, hpd .lUHc In common tyiih the 
' HP'S V ^ urx - Shuiily 'after delivbrlnc 
.. thl^ 'paper .ho wfb pinked up by the 

Security police, 

During his detention. ■ Professor loew 
1 was treated. In his own words, "correct (y** 
by the auihorillcL When told that 1 his 
Iheory.smackcd of neo-Nazism, he replied 
ilhal jl Wju the common. Vievy heJd in tbs 
wfesi, and Ip Germarty in putilciilar. A fief 
. (hrtio dan he.whb expelled Trem Gkechos-' 

WI&V.&WOX .. : 


Recent statements backing the farmers 
.have comp from the univer«iite£ of War- 
saw, Krakow, and-' the v“Maria- 
Sklodowska" university of Lublin. The lat- 
ter,, perhaps the most outspoken to date, 
unequivocally backs the Farmers’ right to 
choose their oiyn form of self-government 
l.e. a proper trade uhion, 'instead of the 
!' professional pssocjation" ■ proposed by 
the government, whldt would be far more 
subject to official control. The Lublin 
document also totally repudiates official 
Insinuations that the “Rural Solidarity" 
movement. Is being manipulated by "anti- 
socialist forces 1 '. 



Stanislav Kania; determined 


On Uie contrary, says the Lublin scho- 
lars, the formation of “Rural Solidarity" Is 
a genuine answer from Poland's tradi- 
tional peasant qiovemeqt to the disastrous 
agricultural poljoy of recent years-a policy 
which placed the private farmer 'at an 
enormous economic disadvantage as 
against .the small and unproductive state 
sector of agriculture. 

The link between- academics and far- 
mers; Is ^ riot riew.^E^riy to 1979, - a riho 


isl. of various fumera', “Self-Defence 
ninh 


w^tmriiu^ca:’ .(forerunners of the. trade 
uqfoh movement iui underground "Peas- 
ants’ University", was, established, provid- 
ing courses for fannqra on subjects Which 


7 ■ ' • ' 1 . — - -- nuivi| 

c?nged from lhe history of tire prewar 

FUAfh nF 1 ■ if. .V • ' 

IP 


o' -| ■. : --v WBIWBI 

feasant.. Party to ■ ' modem . jprmfflg 



methods: The lectures took place under 
considerable police harassment. Police 
roadblocks were frequently set up to pre- 
vent lecturers reaching their destination, 
and often the only .way for the speaker to 
reach his or her audience was to trek 
across open country by night. Nor were 
the less controversial subjects exempt 
from interference. On one occasion "Dr 
Jan KielanowSkl, a member of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences was stopped on his 
way t6 the village of Zbrosza Duza, where 
• he had been intending to speak on im- 
proved methods of pig-rearing. ■ - 

: “In the'ffliifhftrdf 1979, two young scho- 
lira, Wjealqw. Kqqlk, a classicist, and his 
Marzenp, an; anthropologist, : fapih 
from_ farming backgrounds,' ■ founded 
together with p grqup of peasant activists- 
ttn unofficial think-tank -on peasant prob- 
■ Itmst the "Gentre for Peasant Thought"', 
yw foupdlng statement of .this body was, 


in effect, a swingeing and well-researched 
attack-on the decline of the Polish coun- 
tryside to near third-world level, listing 
abuses ranging from a crippling official 
pricing system, to pension "rights” .that 
entailed the obligatoiy surrender of one's 
land to the state, arid discrimination 
against the children of farmers In higher 
education. 

When the Gdansk Accords were signed 
at the end of Inst August, it was widely 
believed that the farmers 1 ' long-standing 
grievances-the need for better prices for 
produce, security of land tenure, and the 
like, would also be redressed. The lower 
court decision, In October, that farmers 
were not eligible for union status, was h 
considerable shock. Within a few days, 
what was qxpected to be a Small seminar 
on the problems of union status for far- 
mers, held in the Stasic Palace of the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences, turned Into a 
major academic event, with would be 
participants overflowing the room nnd 
blocking the approach corridors. 

A month later, when the "Farmers’ 
Hotel” In Warsaw suddenly found that H 
could not accommodate the national 
founding conference of the (still unrecog- 
nized) Rural Solidarity, It was the Warsaw 
. Polytechnic Institute which provided it 
. with, a yenue. (The “Hotel", which had 
been specially built to house farmers 

meetings, 1 was allegedly flooded!).- 

Party leader Stanlslaw Kania, however, 
seemed quite determined that the farmers 
should have trade union status. Poland 
had not ratified the relevant ILO conven- 
tion whfch anowk srtall-holdors the right 


- to ■ ^. J a . trado “"Ion* TEollili farmers’ 
10 


■if ; , . 


"hi 


smail-Koldlngs are usually less than 
: hect&res-well within the terms of the con- 
. ventlon) ,and Wnce wfis ’ legal ly abje to 
refuse to >al|ow. "Ruhil Solidarity" to be 
more than 1 an "association". 


from UllScMcM, . ^principal orgarilun and load,, of Rtbri 

: r : - r ■ ; •' ll ROMO i ^wmng "outside") the Italian hoinosex- 
movepienl. 


and fourth sex’ first 


J ,W f M y*are ta:mat4re, hut now its 
Jhundofs define. it hii.lhf daly'fii^MBn 

fitstitufo of Its kind which deals exclusively. 
wMh l he'.'Thl rd tij,d fourth io'xr ] : ' ■■ 

W Turin; 

laqncfittt this ;mdnfh’. Is not “a gay 

SgtoteS***} 

coutcis ind propiotqi'aiadeinic debate on 
horn ose.iualily. and, lesbianisni. . ' 

. ‘‘wc CollBctcdr ih®; iha'tcfial for years: 
bocks, -jp HEM ides, clioninos, treatises, and 


audfov^uars^^ rrojn jfiy jqpd abroad/ 


1 . 


• , ,THa foundation' ; members say ! their 
Jonly the third, of Its type in the 
■world. They 'Compare lts material fovour- 
ubly to |hat available, at Hie North. West- 

fiS dnd tho Univer- 

sity of Michigan irl lhe United States. - 1 
Says pezzaha:; 'The centre i$ a new 
inJtlalfve.in Ittlyiand europq. lj cerriiifily Is 
a great step forward In > country like ours 
where If you go to lh4 library and ask for 
wnielWng on homosexuality - nine out of 1 
n , re "i fcrred to ihe section - 
laneilflu .MuUllng.(kii .I>,i!if>nvi. s.ii'ftiiuj, 


envisages the centra not only as 
a Ubrary atjd a sludy cemre for academics 
tra^writem interested in researching the 
thW. and fourth. but. as the beginning 
of ritore understanding. 


lrln^ nd f lh ^ 4° s » the. centrif as a 

for 


the. centfe ‘waa 
Sandr °- toe late .Italian 
ES. -tobngh ebnBldtred of 


•*} 


M: ita*, mi'&tiSSgfSJt 


‘Language gap': 
curtails 
representaiioii • 


from James Hulchinson ' 


BOW j 1 • 

Professor George Turner, rcceuij ■■ f. 

■ . . . s III... n—m M 1 1 


> I WkVHOWt v/vw.gv *_ < ■ 

elected president of the Wcs| .0^ 
Association of University Vin- ^ 
Oermisj » F 

«ju» Jjj; 


Chanoellors, claims that 
under-represented ■ in eurqpeaa oqu» 
[ions because it suffers from a sbottiF * j; 
specialists who speak foreign iMg™** 6 [.. . : 
an interview, he forecast Hut 9^ 
Industry and research would alw 
short of specialists and be forced to 
foreign staff. 


If Germany was going to *“«-■***' 
future, said Professor T^wr- ** • 


strongly attacked government t™*®* 
• •- — — -* * bw» * 


In the university sector, more 
done to ensure that Ita standards and 


lion as an industrial nation 
tallied. This did not only 


| UUIJ j 

goods for sale at a competitive F* 
demanded that Germany must ny 
ahead in technological and »“ 



they provided, “But If we 
qualified graduates,” he added, ' ^ • 
won't be able to take sny- » 
them from abroad”. This was,a 
; for the politicians to solve . : •' ^ 

West Germany now 
students, crammed foto 750,0 (H)o_. 
.places, TH^siudentpop^atloalsB^ 
to increase to around 1.3 nupr ^ 
next few years, a conseqW'J? ^ 
mid-1960s, birthrate bulge, and 
slties Will be overcrowded 


I, 


the next decade. M Obriouslyi M ,Mj ^ 
Sor Turner, .‘‘under suqh| 

— ino. ■ . 


riot always powlble to br ^8 

student tiirough his course fn ® 1 .. 
rime.?' r ■ ■ nfile 

Professor T>irher said , ,ha V°F round, 
reasons for the excessive. ^yettiSI ; 
was that many poople 
sufficiently prepared to 


. not surzicieniiy prep«uv“ *“r r ' 
jest of their choice, tt f 
; toe sqbject they Wishcd ibyT.^f. 

inne of rhosC thev hod takW.®- ■/ vf -'J 


VIW Ql^WjVVI HI*/ , ■ 1 

one of those they hnu 
. ktaridard. . ■’ 

The government 

Germany’s 1 most northerly -r, ^ ,j 


Sideling lodging i complaint 

end .const iiutiortal 

efai government s eccno ( ?'J; t k e ^eJ 1 : 
Schlestrig-’Hdlsteih argues ^ 

University spending 1 S/i?'' 

y' ,r,r , 
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From mighty Oakes fall the 
acorns of independence 


The Government plans to remove polytechnics and colleges from local authority control and 
change the face of higher education. But the leaked Cabinet document setting out the plan 
leaves many big questions unanswered. This week we begin a scries in which THES writers 
fill in some of the gaps. Here PETER DAVID asks how the proposed national body will be 
able to fund nearly 100 diverse colleges. 


The Government's plan to nationalize vir- 
tually all maintained higher education Is a 
bold one. It would sever with one stroke 
the umbilical cord which bound polytechn- 
ics ond colleges to their maintaining 
authorities, and which in recent years has 
threatened to strangle them. So unex- 
pected was Mr Carlisle's decision that local 
authority leaders understandably Teel that 
they have been duped. 

But higher education, it must be said, has 
always been peripheral to the main concern 
of local authorities. The real victims of the 
proposed changes are likely to be the 
higher education institutions themselves. 

If Mr Carlisle succeeds against mounting 
opposition in pushing legislation rapidly 
through Parliament and creating a national 
body to supervise nearly 1 00 higher educa- 
tion colleges, he will have solved only one 
pan af the complex problems of funding 
and control which have bedevilled the 
public sector. 

The political battle between big and 
sophisticated polytechnics on the one 
hand, and occasionally petty-minded local 
authorities on the other, will have been 
ended once and for all. What will not 
automatically end is the battle between col- 
leges which want at least to survive, if not 
to expand, and a national budget designed 
for contraction of an order hitherto unim- 
aginable. 

In the leaked Cabinet document the new 
national body is charged with the difficult 
task of drawing up and then implementing 
a rationalization plan for the sector of 
institutions under its control. The context 
in which this plan will have to be developed 
was provided this week by the grimmest 
expenditure While Paper so far published 
by this Government. 

The cuts proposed for higher education 
were detailed in another leaked document 
several weeks ago. This showed an unpre- 
cedented decline planned in the number of 
. lecturing posts in higher education. One in 
six posts in- public sector colleges would 
have to disappear by i984 to meet the new 
spending targets. Even the champions of 
centralisation within the polytechnics do 
not believe that the move to national con- 
trol will mitigate the impact of these cuts. 

Indeed, in the local authorities the col- 
leges will be losing allies of a kind. In the 
two years since the capping of the pool the 
local authority associations have success- 
fully negotiated upwards the total amount 
of money the DBS was prepared to allocate 
for public sector higher education. And 
individually many local councils have been 
wilting to top up, from their local rates, the 
financial allocations made by central gov- 
ernment. 

What doe? this ipean.for the national 
body? Above all. it wi|! make more acute 
[he managerial coriundru/n which both the 



Mr Carlisle: complex problems 


versitics designed to chart a future in which 
resources enn decline without destroying 
excellence. Yet even a comparatively tiny 
exercise in UGC-led reorganization, the 
Russian studies report, has run into clam- 
ant opposition from the individual univer- 
sities, and the outcome is still unclear. ‘ 

What Is difficult for the UGC may be 
well nigh impossible for a puhlic sector 
higher education body. On its side the 
UGC has a long and venerable tradition 
and enjoys close informal links with the 
academics in its institutions. A public sec- 
tor body will have neither. 

Set up from scratch, it will have virtually 
no knowledge of . the academic activities 
and merits of (he colleges under its control. 


be seen to be unfair and a block In innova- 
tion. The body would have somehow to 
avoid rewarding colleges for past proflig- 
acy and inefficiency. At the same time, it 
will want to find a way to encourage and 
finance innovation regarded as promising. 

Tb achieve either aim will require 
ingenuity and hard work. Much of the 
work, however, has already been in prog- 
ress in (he context of local authority cun- 
irol. Soon after the Government capped 
the pool it set up a working group of offic- 
ers and college heads to find a funding 
mechanism which could meet both 
requirements. 

Ironically, perhaps, the chairman or the 
group. DES assistant secretary Stephen 


The reason for this is the existence of the - Jones, is believed to have been a principle 


Council for National Academic Awards. 
While the universities are regarded as suf- 
ficiently mature to look after their own 
academic standards, even the biggest 



architect af the new plan la push [oral 
authorities out of the picture u I together. 

One reason for the DES's animus against 
the lucal authorities may have been their 
role in obstructing a key DES abjective on 
the Jones group. This was to agree on a unit 
cost funding system under which colleges 
spending more than the national norm per 
student would be penalised, and the effi- 
cient colleges rewarded. 

The unit cost approach was favoured too 
by Dr Rhodes Boyson, the minister in 
charge of higher education. He saw in it not 
only a way of encouraging thri ft but also as 
1 an adminisi retire vehicle to deliver some 
son of higher education manpow er plan. 

Under such a system a public sector body 
would be able to build incentives for run- 
ning nationally “useful" courses into the 
funding mechanism. Courses in engineer- 
ing, technology and vocational skills could 
be made to attract more central money 
than those in the liberal arts and 
humanities. 

In the Stephen Jones group the local 
authorities joined college principles in 
warning against too rapid. a move to unit 
costs. They pointed out that (here were 


Kinnock 
promotes a 
fellow 
new boy 


If it true (hat the best partnerships run on 
the interaction of widely divergent per- 
sonalities nnd talents, then the arrival of 
Phillip Whitehead in Labour’s team of 
educutiun spokesmen bodes well for the 
party s future performance is the urea. 

Fur in choosing l\is juniur spokesmen. 
Mr Neil Kinnock characteristically avoided 
the obvious appointments and came up 
with an interesting, experimental cumbinu- 
lion. As a relative newcomer to the educa- 
tion scene binisclf. Mr Kinnnck resisted 
the leniplulion to recruit experienced 
lieu ten ants and hanked instead nn energe- 
tic, talented performers in related fields. 
Politically, rather than surrounding himself 
with kindred spirits, Mr Kinnock could 
almost liuve been conducting a demonstra- 
tion of Labour's famous “broad church". 

With Mr Frank Field, who would nor- 
mally lie placed is l.uhour's centre Mr 
Whitehead completes the spectrum, lie 
admits to being on (lie right of the parly 
anil would not have heen surprised to have 
l teen left out of Mr Michael Foot's plans, 
since he did not vote for him us leader. 

A Cause r vat i vc in Ins student days at 
Oxford University, Mr Whitehead came 
over to Labour through opposition to 
post-war colonialism and lias acquired a 
healthy respect from all sides of (he House 
in his 10 years ns an MP. He came to 
Westminster after a distinguished career as 
television producer and bus ben iden- 
tified most closely with civil liberties and 
media issues. He has successfully defended 
his Derby North seal ut three general elec- 
tions. albeit with an uncomfortably small 
mujorrly Ipsl time, and remains firmly 
commuted to his Peak District Tools. 

But if his selection was something of a 
surprise, it should not be assumed that Mr 
Whitehead is anything but delighted with 
his new role. Although he had supposed 
that a Home Office shadow post was the 
most likely if he was to feature in Mr Foot's 
list, he relishes the opportunity of making 
hit mark in education. 


public sector colleges are closely scnitin- 
esed by the CNAA. 

The CNAA, through its Institutional vis- 
its, its validation of individual courses, and 
its multifold daily contact with academics is 
the only body which commands the respect 
of teachers in polytechnics and colleges 

and which can claim to know, how gopd .good reasons for variations in cost between 

DES and thd local authorljiis have been individual colleges are. •• L- ' lnsiiluti6ns..^fatiyofihe poly technics had 
trying to sort out under the capping of the • The DES, on which the riefo body would 
pool. That conundrum Is hDw fo distribute 1 ‘ have initially to rely, is in no position to 
a sum of money to a large nuritber of cel- make academic judgements which could 
leges which differ iq size, aspiration, com- form the basis of funding decisions. Three 
Peience and educational character. The weeks BgQ the department's chief inspec- 
abqlition ' or local government’s role lor. Sheila Browne, told of a conference \n 
removes one factor froni the equation, but London that the HM1 were “the. eyes and _ . . 

does not solve the problem. " ears 1 ', of.thc Secretary of State. But she ! informed by individual educational den 

An obvious model for 'any new body fa confessed that there was no way 112 sions. In 1978 the Oakes committee 
the University Grants Committee. The' inspectors cnuia monitor every- specialism 

colleges now have to provide. 

How, then, would the new body decide 
on the division of the much reduced sums 
the Government . mokes available for 
higher education? It could not emulate the 
UGC since it would lack that body'seslcem 

- ... } . within and knowledge nf ifie institutions. 

The UGC$ reputation, wav of course. Although il could ask the CNAA tor 
acquired In the heady decades of university' advice, such a request would be certain tn councils wmiw have D«n expecieo to 
expansion, Qvot the same period, local, undermine the councir&stnnding in the col- invcs| bcuvlly from their rates in enuraes pr 
authpriiies Could boast, they too expanded leges nnd forfeit the trust In which il is held- special regional value. . •. 

toelr higher education and treated a Academics ready to confide in a CNAA , The Conservative Govefomem disnnx- 
dynairiic network of institution* The move with purely academic status would be lest jfid Hie Oakes solution as cumbersome. 
. «o nationalize them now is. in a paradoxical frank In conversation with re prcsefil alive* And Oakes’s determination to please both 
way, o recognition of lhai siicieis ' of a body making crucial dccisluns about Ihe polytcchhin and the, locul educutkm 

Neither the UGC ' nor the local financial survivals . : \ '. 1 uulhoiitict certainly added to the cqmplcx- 

euihbritiei have yet been required to pres- Under the existjngregimc. piibllcsector Hies, But at least Oakes tried to devise. a 

lS ^ • ■ ■ v « — scheme yvhich recognized all the different, 

and sometimes contradictory, functions of 
__ public sector higher education 

Edward Parkes' ihe”uGC chB?r'man' lias and cuts hpve been distributed as evenly n« 1 By ending the local authority role Mr 
talked tough, In MaV the UQC crant dis- possible given the vagaries or the pooling Carlisle will hove simplified sorte; prob- 
i trfoirtiqrahS mechanism- A new body could Adopt a . fems,.He will also have sacrifkifd a useful 

simitar mellma. till Ihi, WuM be 1° aMt ta*crln t lli4 cbnirol of college. Like Mic- 

fyndltig decirioHs ’ • " ■ • cate heavy responsibilities - ■ , bpfo. thb Government majr usurp, power 

the committee ha* been . , Intbc contex|or pom radish o disiribiL ppdercgvcr oidarkness. only that 

btfdved in^d jalogqe sw| I hlqtiMdua ( qnj-i lion based on pastxpetirMwpgtlefhs.wpuW gulling ambition hat overftnped ll^lt. 


• uiftiiia v.timuiiii«w. tii*. 

UGC has succeeded in dividing the cake 
fef .the uniyer?Itic$ with apparent efli- 
ciency, justice and little rancour. It hus also 
«eri described- as one of Britain's most 
J-cessfoi constitutional devices. If Ihe 
UOC can do it, why npt a public sector 
aighot 1 education body?; 


inherited unwelcome and expensive con- 
figurations of staff and buildings, These 
hampered efforts to economize and were 
reflected in the cost per student. 

The danger of a unit cost system is that it 
would impose a mechanical central control 
-pf funding , decisions which should he 


devised a threefold system of polytechnic 
funding designed to increase efficiency 
while leaving institutions free to pursue 
innovation. 

Under Qakes, big course programmes 
would have bean funded centrally, hut 
money vynuld also have been available for 
inti bid pal courses mee ling local needs and, 
occasionally, on a per capita basis. Local 
Councils wuuhl have been expected to 



However, he will dmir the parallel 
inquiry into higher education, which is 
about to gel under way in enrncst. Il is 
likely to be a thorough examination of the 
system. Mr Whitehead has set the party 
conference of 1982 as his target date for the 
submission of proposals fur new party pol- 
icy and hopes to have regular meetings in 
the interim of u group dedicated to the 
subject. 

lie sees Labour's policy statement nri 
private education as b model for his own 
report. Sharing, as he docs, Mr Kinnnck’s 
profound disapproval of the private sys- 
tem. he is full of admiration for his senior 
colleague's work on the subject, which has 
given the party detailed policy where before 
there was mere rhetoric. 

The for mu In lion of realistic policies to 
which the party can be held when next in 
office is one id the tasks Mr Whitehead 
regards as most essential over the next two 
yea is. He is particularly happy that Mr 
Kinnock hus taken la spelling out the cost 
of desirable measures I £2, linOm at the last 
counit and is quite prepared to admit that 
most measures will not come in overnight. 

As such, he is likely to be a steadying 
influence on Mr Kinnock. who has been 
knnwn to compete with Mr Icuiy llcnn for 
pledging the swiftest legislation of the next 
Labour administration. Mr Whitehead 
would prelcr u long-term programme, 
which allows up to 19 yean to sec some 
changes on the statute hooks. 


"Lreally believe this is the most impor- 
tant job I could have been given,” he says. 
‘Education isebsolutely vital for the coun- 
try's prospects and there is a great deal to 
be done.” 

He forsees do conflict w ithin the new 
group, despite their philosophical, differ- 
ences, because they are in basic agreement 
on educational policy. Primary education 
and integrated provision for the 16-19 age 
group will be the priorities, as will the con- 
vincing of the electorate and the Labour 
Party itself of the importance of education 
and the need to put more money into the 
system. Within the R^Jumcniary Party at 
least, Mr Kinnock’s broad based selection 
could prove a master stroke where this is 
concerned. ; 

Like Mr Kinnock, Mr Whitehead is not 
impressed 'with Labour^ recent record on 
education and believes that the party may 
even lag behind popular opinion in the rec- 
ognition of its importance. In part, he 
blqmes the short tenure of' office given to 
many Labour secretaries of slate. Now he 
would like to see the' new team rerpain 
together throughout ihsTIFe of' the next' 
Parliament, hopefully in Government. 

The time tn Opposition will provide val- 
uable experience because he freely admits 
that he is still [aiming opinion oti.whui he 
regards as one of the must complex areas of 
government . Although he warn member of 
the parly's education group at West minster, 
a perintlasaWaikeri* EducfilionHl Associ- 
ation tutor lias been his only direct contact 
with the wotld nf education since student 
days,. 

For the mpmerit. ha is prepared to travel 
the country to see problems qt first hand, 
rather than assorting hit authority immedi- 
ately. At Labour's recent local government 
conference, for example, He was to be 
found tilling quietly at the back or a discos- 
nion-group on education policy, taking no 
ncilVo part lit the proceedings. MPs had nut 
bee ff encouraged to attend the conference, 
which is a forum for local cbitncjllbn, but 
MY Whifohead arrived unannounced and 


There nrc some issues on which he is 
prepared to commit himself, however, such 
us the Government^ plans lor centralised 
control of public sector higher education. 
Wlnle recognising the inconvenience local 
control would prove should he find himself 
ut the Department of Education nnd Sci- 
ence. he is not n centralist by nature. He 
docs not believe the current proposals will 
be enacted and will oppose them vigor- 
ously. while reserving his poMlmn on any 
variant mnre on the lines proposed by the 
Oakes Committee. 

Nevertheless, he remains dissatisfied 
with the performunce of the polytechnics. 
In spite of his unbridled admiration for the 
late Mr Ibny Crus land, he believes Ihe 
binary system to have failed and Ihe poly- 
technics tn have strayed from the rale 
which they were designed to fulfill. 

A 1 1 he same time, he sees Ihe universities 
(and Oxhrldgc in particular) as having 
hecn untouchable. He points oat that last 
month’s Commons debate an adult educa- 
tion was the eighth in his time as an MP, 
white there has been only one an the role of 
the universities. Notwithstanding • his 
enduring affection for his old college, Mr 
Whitehead sees Ox ford and Cambridge as 
self-perpetuating elites in harness with the 
private school system. 

As one who ‘beat the system”, reaching 
Oxford from a working class background 
and estate education, it would be tempting 
not to take such a view; especially since he 
enjoyed his time there. Bui, although he is 
far from confident that anything can be 
done to alter what he. regards as an indc- 
fenasible promotion of privilege, he will be 
looking for 'ways. 


He would also like to see changes in the 
s> stem of fina ncing students to broaden Ihe - 
range of courses covered by mandatory 
grants. Ideally, he would like to see aU 
courses designated mandatory, although 
his method of finding the necessary money 
(parental contributions through Income 
tux) has so far proved predictably unpopu- 
lar with students themselves'. Certainly; he 
will be an outspoken critic of ihe present 
Gove rnment's policies. He forsees the vir- 
tual disappearance of discretionary awards 
and condems anything likely to do more 
damage to an already unacceptably low age 
participation rate, as he believes a loans 
system would. ' 

Another immediate priority would be 
the. revival of adult education, which Mi* 
Whitehead considers "on Ihe verge of 
extinction" in some pnrtsnf the country. At 
n time of high unemployment, he would 
wish in sco more money, mu less, put into 
luith vocational and nun-vocational provi- 
sion i . 

He expects to take up to a year to gel tti 
grips fully with; his brief, on all education 
mini the ugc of 16 upwards. 1 Since he does 
not anticipate on election before I9H4, that 
still leaves plenty of lime to influence party 
policy before the muhirestu is written. . 

. If; as he hopes, hu then finds himself In 
, Elizabeth House, lie says he would expect 
lobe "bounced" by civil servants for a simi-* 
paid' the £7:5(1 entrance fee to aiietid as'a lar period. After that, they would see some 
ntemberof the party. changes, beginning, perhaps, with an 

Similarly, although be regards ihe 16-1 9s expansion of the DES to take in respond- 
os the top priority iri his field Of mpons- billly for training as well a sd cade mic cdu- 
iblity. hc has. not taken over chairmanship cation. • ; 

bribe cunttntiiee drawing pp a' report on 
provUIpn ioV (ke'ogd group. : 
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A paramedical 
degree of 
moderation 


David Jobbins reports on the health service debate on training the remedial professions 

A I 7 1 ,h,s “ vcr y ,,kc| y to happen If a two 

A 10 1 1 I I system were allowed to emerge," 

Seeking io counter one of the 

FB S*. fc WI, ¥ n ,he proressiQn ' the iodS 

said that the number of graduates Hfcehtn 
be produced was so sma [] that no £ ” 
would be posed in the near future toS 
career opportunities of existing pracUtion- 

Neither the British Dietetic Assodatiu, 
nor the British Orthoptic Society, both of 
whom welcome degree courses, supDorted 
the idea of a two tier profession. 

At a conference last year Miss P t 
Humpherson of the BDA said that Blow 
tier "stole enrolled" dietician would be 
unnecessary as caterers and clerical siiH 
were quite adequate to cope with matters 
■ not requiring the direct allention of a 
dietician. 

At Ulster there are long standing pbm 
to convert a diploma in occupation] 
therapy into a degree course, The hurdles 
of medical objections are greater la this 
case, perhaps because occupational 
therapy is perceived a notch or two down 
the pecking order. 

Tlie polytechnic is hoping lor approver 
for the change from the Department of 
Education and Science in ibe nea n 
months before moving on to tickle the 
CNAA. The British Association of Occu- 
pational Therapists has yet to stats firmly 
what its views on the general issue are, hi 
a practical problem arises because fid pn 
cent of courses are in private achooh 
which, while perfectly equipped to deal 
with diplomas, might run Into dlfficuMa 
with the CNAA if they turned id degree 
studies. 

The other professions are equity 
unclear on their views. The Institute o( 
Medical Laboratory Sciences has yet to 
comment on the working party report, nd 
-although it has had partial graduate entry 
for 30 years is not sure bow helpful lit 
experience is for the other profesjJom. 

The Society of Remedial Gymnasts km 
declared itself opposed to an mil graduate 
profession and at the conference mo- 
tioned above its spokesman warded tint 

- „ — - — r .^ ... — — — such plans should be made for the ri^ri 

suggest the professions should consider medicine fs organised. The professions Physiotherapy at work. rcasons-a proven need must be emb- 
alming for graduate status. It was bccoirt- supplementary to medicine are regarded honours degree, with clinical and diploma courses have A levels good lished and the proportions careMly 

■ng apparent that recruitment could only as a technical service 'and until you start academic studies closely integrated, enough for university entrance in some worked out. . 

be maintained through the decline in the producing groups with a capacity to lake Interest is said to be high, mainly from other subject, and the society eventually Such a lack of unity Is not uuptfnj 

number of school leavers in the late 1980s control of their own destiny, evaluating young women although a growing number made Its decision. given the different natures and Inwresuof 

by offering the opportunity of degree their own treatment and becoming more of men are seeking to become Its policy document, issued about a year the eight professions. The only 

training. confident in diagnosis, the point is not physiotherapists and there are hopes that ago, predicted a short fall of recruits in the view that emerged was that the. CPSM 

Ip the marketplace for student places, proved," said Professor Ellis. Ibe possibility of a degree course will 1990s and said: "If this situation coincides should confine itself strictly to its tlaiataj 

the working party felt that the professions Already among students at Ulster he attract more. with an upturn in the economy there will duties and not venture into policy nutiaf 

should ensure they were able to maintain detects the early signs of research os per- Miss. Joan Piercy, head of the school be competition for school leavers who, in areas such ns education and tralnisl. 
the required level of new recruits from tlze which could further the phyifbthtrap- .■ and organiser designate of the course, with the.' educational qualifications This disunity was a paramount rtu* 
among the declining poo] of suitably quali- Ists case. "This year some 30 students are said: "Physiotherapy has changed and required for physiotherapy, will expect tb given by Sir Normal Llndop, ohalnnM oj 

fled high calibre school leavers. doing honours projects and the quality is physiotherapists are more responsible for obtain a degree. Unless physiotherapy is the CP$M and director Cf HilBw 

Diploma qualifications were fell not to quite outstanding. They have taken advising on treatment and undertaking able to provide that degree they will be Polytechnic, for his call for a tbawgb 

be a sufficient draw enough recruits to aspects of treatment and researched them treatment In the community. Admlnistra- attracted to the vast range of available review of the paramedical profealow- 

match the expansion or the professions thoroughly. lively and managed ally the physiotherap- subjects, far less useful to society, which The Royal Commission onthe H**w 

expected to follow Ibe derannds of an . "As honours undergraduates they , ore 1st is also asked to do more. will give them that opportunity." Service had said CPSM was not the bat 

increasingly elderly society. , already nuking a contribution to know* "There is also bound to b? more research The society expressed determined body to carry out this inquiryi sHfwT* 

A second, possibly, more major point ledge. Dearly many qf them will continue work, and we hope it will lead to an im- opposition to a two tier profession with accepted the need for one. 

was Ipe change in the nature of some of to do post graduate Vork," he said. ‘ • proved service." ' . graduates and dlplomates. "Added to all this is the current (WJ* 

the professions requiring the establish- The second physiotherapy degree on Prior to its policy decision in favour of "Provided that dogree courses are sparked off by iho CPSM 
menL of a sound base for future research. . offer is likely to start Ip September, jointly moving towards an all graduate profes- developed as fully integrated vocational docuraeot which docs Indicate 
A degree was felt ;to be an Indication of nin by. North East London Polytechnic sloo, physiotherapists had toyed with the courses with the complete integration of should bo a vigorous and public 

researehBptitude. . • • and the School «,( physiotherapy at the possibility of a percentage with degrees, academic knowledge and methods with tlon of the future of the council 

lire Chartered Society of Physiotherap* Lopdon .Hospital. . . but were concerned at the notion of a two professional theory and practice, there will boards, and of the professions' »tt>W*“ 


Of all the debates about the introduction 
of degree studies, for vocational training, 
that in the paramedical professions has 
been the most intense. 

The question is one of ii number of 
issues causing considerable dissent among 
the professions with their statutory 
umbrella body, the Council for Professions 
Supplementary to Medicine. 

The council was set up in 1960 to over- 
see registration and discipline for eight 
largely remedial professions working in 
the health service: physiotherapists, 
radiographers, chiropodists, occupational 
therapists, dieticians, medical Inhorntory 
scientific officers, orthopllsts and remedial 
gymnasts. Under the council arc eight 
boards, varying in size and in part elected 
hy the registered members of the profes- 
sion. 

Lute in 1979 the question of degree 
studies sparked off a considerable row mid 
the council was accused of empire building 
when it published u working pHriy report 
on education and training for the 1980s. 
The working parly suggested investigation 
of degree studies leading to two tier quali- 
fications similar to state registration and 
enrollment in nursing. It recommended 
transferring training schools now in the 
National Health Service to the polytech- 
nics. 

Of the eight professions, only a handful 
have vocational degree courses, although' 
many operate diploma courses often 
through schools located within the 
National Health Service. 

Two main arguments were extended to 
suggest the professions should consider 
aiming for graduate status. It was becom- 
ing apparent that recruitment could only 
be maintained through the decline in the 
number of school leavers in the late 1980s 
by offering the opportunity or degree 
training. 

In the marketplace for student places, 
the working party felt that the professions 
should ensure they were able to maintain 
the required level of new recruits from 
among the declining poo] of suitably quali- 
fied high' calibre school leavers. 

Diploma qualifications were felt not to 
be a sufficient draw enough recruits to 
match the expansion or the professions 
expected to follow Ibe derannds of sn 
increasingly elderly society. 

A second, possibly more major point- 
was foe change in the nature of some of 
the professions requiring the establish- 
room of a sound base for future research, 


last year by the Minister of Slate for 
Health, Dr Gerard Vaughan. 

Its decision, reached independently or 
the council, was the result of much 
internal agonising with leading members 
of the profession expressing serious reser- 
vations. 

Only one degree course in 
physiotherapy is currently offered in the 
United Kingdom-at Ulster Polytechnic. 
Recently converted from an ordinary to an 
lionours degree, it produced its first 
graduates last year. 

Professor Roger Ellis, head of the 
Polytechnic's school of health sciences and 
chairman of the CNAA's health and med- 
ical services board, explained that (he 
main reason for the change was to 
enhance students' research capabilities. 
.Students are well qualified, with an aver- 
age of two R grades at A level, and must 
come from Northern Ireland. 

A convinced supporter of training the 
remedial professions within (he education 
system, Professor Ellis believes that, apart 
from the inability or the professions to 
mitkc up (heir minds, the principle reason 
for the slow pace of development over the 
years has been opposition from the medi- 
cal profession. 

He feels that at I he heart of Iho matter 
professional jealousy of doctors is with 
their claim to a monopoly in diagnosis, 
with the therapists supplying specialist 
expertise later. 

"This is not just a question of a few 
malign individuals, hut a convinced view 
of the medical profession of the way 
medicine is organised. The professions 
supplementary to medicine are regarded 
as a technical service and until you start 
producing groups with a capacity to lake 



control of their own destiny, evaluating young women although a growing number 


their own treatment And becoming more 
confident in diagnosis, the point is not 
proved," raid Professor Ellis. 

Already among students at Ulster he 
detects the early signs of research exper- 
tize which could further the physiotherap- 
ists case. "This year some 30 students 'are 
doing honours projects and the quality is 
quite outstanding. They have taken 
aspects of treatment and researched them 
thoroughly. 

.- "As honours undergraduates they, ore 
already making a contribution to know- 
ledge. Dearly many qf them will continue 
to do post graduate Vork," he said. ' 

The second physiotherapy degree an 
offer is likely to start I q September, jointly 


of men are seeking to become 
physiotherapists and there are hopes that 
Ibe possibility of a degree course will 
attract more. 

Miss . Joan Piercy, head of the school 
and organiser designate of the course, 
said: "Physiotherapy has changed and 
physiotherapists are more responsible for 


diploma courses have A levels good 
enough for university entrance in some 
other subject, and the society eventually 
made Its decision. 

Its policy document, issued about a year 
ago, predicted a short fall of recruits In the 
1990s and said: "If this situation coincides 
with an upturn in the economy there will 
be competition for school leavers who, 
with the'.' educational . qualifications 
required for physiotherapy, will expect tb 
obtain a degree. Unleu physiotherapy is 


advising on treatment and undertaking able to provide that degreo they will be 


treatment In the community. Administra- 
tively and manageriaily the physiotherap- 
ist is also asked to do more. 

"There Is also bound to bp niore research 
work, and we hope it will lead to an im- 
proved service."' . , ‘ • ' 

Pridr to its policy decision In favour of 
moving towards art all graduate profes- 
sion, physiotherapists had toyed with the 
possibility of a percentage with degrees, 
but were concerned at the notion of a two 
tier profession. 

Mftny applicants for places on existing 


A degree was felt to be an indication of run by. North East London Polytechnic sion, physiotherapists had toyed with the 

, research aptitude- ; and the School of Physiotherapy at the possibility of a percentage with degrees, 

The Chartered Society of Phyatolherap- London Hospital. . but were concerned at the notion of a two 

' Ists, Is already, moving towards graduate - Still subject to float approval by ibe tier profession. 

' . tbtiy, despite' the reservations expressed CNAA, it-loo U espied to be a four year . Many applicants for places on existing 

• Jawarhalnl Netuu University, (JNU) in TLT Ii ^ '"l 1 • 

Sotnh Delhi to ope bt India’s prestige / 6 nllH (T i 

institutions. It has had a very rough n^.! 'X; U; V; JL-1, J. U , & Vi M. HJ1 1111^ ' .1 

■ however, since it Was founded in 1969 as a . . : C5 . 

tribute. to India 'll first prime minister. . . ( 

The he! of parliahieni three .years earlier ironies of the British Raj that in codifying po l ll T?1 afViay 1 nnV.C 

which called for funds to set it up for the And organizing 1 njd ian government the 1 f - r. 

first time gave an Indian unlvarsity. very British inadvertently revitalised' some 6f of T , nVl'if| 3 '<5 ITl 
specific objectives: it was to embrace the rigid ity.of the ancient caste system.' '<*1 wilUlcl O IUUUC1 
wholeheartedly Nehru's philosophy on The Indian government has tackled the 1 ] n ivPr^ltV ITl thp 
education, emphasizing secularism, inter- problem by positive discrimination, pro- Will YVlOltjf ill LHC 
'•%'i4i^aVutt6entiii)dlng'ai|d.tpft Kiantlfic posing quoins' for all higher education f i ri ttrlirlA rvfa ■ 

tpWipcr with a mu hid Ire inline approach, Insttiution^ hut this hns pbr worked ^The, tV'- ■ OA'UWyytia 1 ''*’ 

_ social justice and national integration. ■ Gujurst 'rials ore ortly tho latest protest* , , TVs <* pYt fso' ' ' 

.Above all,, as Nehru's daughter Mrs' The probletp is both Hie entrenched oppo? - v- 1 pttivqvilyo.;- /■ ' 
IndiraGandhiuffjrmedin her speech open- sition of all the higher, caries who feel their / .i . 

• trig the university. JNU.wa* lobe a national power and status being eroded. ftwreW at efforts, moat people reimaln highjy critical' 

’ pr“AH India" Institute. It was to be a model charges t lia t' discrimination mcjiM 3 low ol JJMU.and the'. moat. eoqimon' charge la ; 
. . of excellence open in. all. strata of society, standards, .The JJnkkt case in, America that It is'a university "tun by the elite for ' 
■ j. ane wid* As such the university sei about .revealed ajl thc difficulties of a quota syfc ' the elite" Jt U difficult to asaeu.the JNU: 
mnjringapetiar efforts torecr'u I (students terti. entrance system. Tpe high drdp-ottt ride 

•/ from ail regions ol the counuy, ami from all JNU has tried to the dilemma ‘Among (he lowcrjflnues Jtt swohdafy 

classes and alt caries. , ■ ■. head on. Fiisi (be university, has doubled School stage' men ns ihost students.' still' 

Widespread riots ip duiurat statei which 1 the nailqiiAl guidolioes so^hat up to 3Q per ;{Qjnc from highor Ihqomt and class groups. 

; have so far claimed <15 lives, have. again, cent of all J^U places are reserved (or ^ Figures are nol Available, bofwliile TNU Is 
. levied : atten lion - ; qn one of lire major sdiedu Icd.tnbes and pastes. SCtondly, JNU, ' more dill jgent than most oh the' question 'of 
• - • - laifecinblft problems (ncingedueafionattris awards extra entrance marks tin dfudvan- cssje. tho majority of students op capjpps ■ 
' In indta'; the caatC systeni; The riols werp (aged a(ud«nti.CaudiiJalcs rcceive 40 per are^ WWera^oricpUted^add froni gpfld 
sparked . off by an .pnnadneemctiii; that cent ofjhelr.rasrksfor an pral eurot 20 pci . • bpckgrpuntb! ; ' y. ;}? ,■ ..V. ; . •, 
""! Qu jurat was increasing the number of cen t for a.wrUieh exBm.20 por cen t goes on i . There pre prq^abiy twa maiii so'brocl for 
' places in . porigroduate med leal colleges a riuderttlt acidemic rapord and 20 per the> elitist chljiges. :Fuit JNU has cxceOeht. 

. “reiervcti" for Hori/mir (Untouchables) cam tor “dejMivaitOn^, These marks are «Sourresby.lndiiin*\ai^^. : T^VUbrary 
and other tower or scheduled tribes and only for students. frphi backward add hilly ^ very gnqd/ feltowshlps wcll-paid. ithe 
cjuibs. ■ areas, students whtM;pafen( i qre On very siaff-siMdcnt ratioqUhQu't iiS.is'vBryhighj 

; Casio dc term! res , who a person ca/i lout iqicontes; and ihure who are. the first hostersaregood, and (hjsrc is loiaorjp*tre. 
too rry. cat with and moot socially. Over the gbncr^tforl of Ihqfr family to. qni« higher : In the early days: JNU mI ; jlQ^in'fd( 

; , y«ars caste and economic status have rein- c duration ^Thij tytimyrtoh, wj;|l educated’ building .which prqvolted manyctltici.tb 
forced each other, so Ural the fow castes, candidates Crum yrbip centres can only' Bsk wby.'IHc ^JunjrV o«d<4,*uch an, title 
f. Indatijng SO mflliqn Hirifans are confined score * maximum of SO pcr cent,. '• , . r ,v .; nicmprial whcqthe Vast mi jotUy of pnopto 
'to |),e 16* paid mentor jobs, if Isone of the It is perhap? surprising ihm. tor jilt these weresUlllllitcrtle. ItxlsofedallegaliortiQf 


attracted to the vast range of available 
subjects, far less useful to society, which 
will give them that opportunity." 

The society expressed determined 
opposition to a two . tier profession with 
graduates and dlplomates, . 

"Provided that- degree courses are 
developed as fully integrated vocational 
courses with the complete integration of 
academic knowledge and methods with 
professional theory and practice, there will 


Paul Flaither looks 
at India’s model 
university in the 
final article pf a- -- 
three-part series 

efforts, moat peqpip remain highly critical 
ol JNU. and the most.coipinon'charge ls 
that ft is'a university "tun by the elite for 
the elite" Jt U difficult to (isseu .the JNU: 
entrance system. Tift high, drop-out ritie 
‘Among iht lowcfjclasses ^t uecohdafy, 

; 1 1 hool stage - men n# (host students.' still ' 
. Come (root Higher, Income And class groups. 
Figures ere noNvailaWC, hUf while ^NU is 
more dill jgeni than ntoiL oh the quest toq of 
carte, tty> ritajortiy of students op ijapnpus - 
arc^ Western ^ arioi(kta tecf^siAd frqni gpfld ; 
bpckgrqijntlsl ; " ; .... 

, .There ?re probably twomaiil sohrocf for 
the. elitist chtjtgcs. Fust JNU has exceOeht, 
resources by, Indian rta hda fds . T^Vllbrary 
ii] vefjr goqd.’ feltowships well -paid, lift* 
s(aff-i!Mdent ratiobf ahqu'i 1 ;9 isyory^ighj 


hosiers eregOOtl, and (hfirc Is loiaolspece! 

; in (he early days: JNU;Api ^lprl^m’ 
building v whichpfqvoit5d'rqanycj\tic^to 
ask wbyithc 

; nie rnpcial when the Vast miidmy o(ni;opje 
wercStill IllHefale, fulsd wtonega (ibd j qf 


be very little danger of graduates assuming manpower , supply and training 
a supervisory noii clinical role. However for the 1980s," Sir Norman said. ; • 

J, 1 . .• v 1 water, when there are so 

fl Students have been Involved M 

LEI- . slty admln'stration since It 

. . ... ty/lce the campus has been clo^cooeow 

u w ■ , of student agitation. In 1973 ‘W** 

St 0U H . lQday ; -r- right to half the seals on all 
et^lieiiuiries have produced Inconclusive'., ts f es . n,^ in ' 1977 whe n Mrs 

' - ' L • muoii V the general election, students tooko**' 

i n T5? campus buildings are spread over ^ w||h ,„ 0 Stu(Jont Fedrra^J 

1 00° acres Of gorse and scrub land. A Indl ^ the sLu dent wing of the OW &* ' 

rectangular driveway ‘‘down" campus leads Pflrt y of India (Marxist), f 

to a laTge main hall, canteen, lecture rooms towards Pekin S , demanding , 

and • admintaltatio.n ■ blocks. ‘Up’ campus ig nBitons because of ^ictimi«l« 

there ary the hpsfels and residential b ock? w 6 BulaVities“ .during Mn 

for un^ertflfy staTf; WHh alL xpid? SSSS^. 

ingly leading to a small coffee stall not far pU g « a s dosed agTta%fte> ‘hreAls^ 

frqtA A bus stop and the ^omen's hostel. ; SKltoX^heiuspenstonrfa^' ■ 

There are 3.200 students, 2,000 living oii’.. i eader -, ._ 

' campus; all postgraduates eitcepi In the ^ c | bsur{ ,! of a nnt tonal ; . • . 
Khaol Of. languages wtoch has ,1 .500 stu- nr0 used press interest; quesrionii° P*J 
denlsj Thefe arc 1,000. students in the mcn t 3dc toandV for gbverriniefll &**. 
social fclence school 300 in SnternatlonnT . ve htions The Hindustan -Ybrip.VNS 
i® fc ^®]? ,, ' l ^|dga °f thcjother schools, MuT (A 1 * 

<’ sclenccs ' ' whether India can afford .Ui» 

Ctcatlvp arts, are. , clitlit an inriitutfop" and^ 
stm notcoaiplole; ... . j^U did jiDt perform credltaWy ” 

■ the sacqnd i touhfe for charges of elitism ' ' 

MbcehJN|J> prej^ddneed leftfsi repute - 
w 'pot . aliQgqther ! clear how it 
dpyplopCd; bti) everyone agrees that . lead-' 
fhg^marxlit >'cadBraIis h4Wraraylto l ed to 
riWqnti apd,'rtaff 
bit skid tobdeft- wing.and lbelrv1.ew> are, 

doiit 

toliph^lHe. st^uJchts dUtuss oolilics 


JftU aid^Dt perrorra 

would shed a . tear tp.see U Jdiar.,. 1 

. That iscertainiygolng too ■ | 

JNU certainW, appears ® SS, 1 1 
academic community. Ope “l', 
aims was lo prd.duce a new ®f ec _;, K : nriiii - : • 
tephnocraVwhlch'SotaWBy 




& 




ish, style .bvi«ACfe(. 

V JNU's crltlCsi including, . 

former chancellor, h“ve -mMK: 

duced elSew:he«- V^ih 

Indian ppl Icy on cagtei,ahe 
\ look: cldsely at, ; Jf^-^ ■ j ; J.| - i‘ 

. j 
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The nature of ihc energy problem Is often 
misunderstood. World public opinion has 
absorbed explanations which appeal to 
deep-seated prejudices, to suspicions that 
major socio-political phenomena are the 
product of conspiracy, and to an unhealthy 
longing for un eschatological end to human 
history. Tbe oil crisis of 1973 is seen by 
many as an early fulfilment of the dire 
predictions of (he Club of Rome. The 
world b. running out of natural resources. 
Geophysical scarcities will arrest Ihc econ- 
omic. progress of humanity, and it is all 
beginning to happen with the oil' crisis. 

. 'Th^ ' truth Is. that energy- resources arc 
.. physically abundant: there is much oU'and 
T gas yet to be dl^uvered, largo proven 
reserves of coal, infinite amounts .of. eon* 
centrated energy in the mideus if atoms 
and plenty of useful energy, tn the' radia- 
tions of the sui}.;'. 

. Some prefer eo nsplracy iq c schalofogy. 
Tbe ollfcrjsis is seen by thosb aiaprabterd 
' of. contrived scarcities. The Arabs— a 
broad concept which includes hldtscriini- 
fiately Venezuelans, Iranians, and Nigerians 
“-bare formed a' nasty cartel which 
, restricts production in order /to send price?' 
rocketing sky-high- A typically American 
version of the conspiracy irivolvee .the oil 
co pn panics. These unpatriotic mulllnatloii- 

aJs are alleged to have figed li aD; OPEC, 

the story goes, would not know where to 1 
begin— in order to bdosr ijieii- proflis. 
And,. (f you want a proof, just look at the 
companies' balance-sheets after 1 973. The 
truth is that the much maligned OPEC is 
';'•// *ot*. M?V cartalt and lljat, the qfl com- 
pafiies, precisely because they ate* smart, 
would not 'kill the golden gpose of eco- 
notpfo growih for the doubtful re Wahls of 
stagnation and crises, 
i^e energy crisis is essentialiy a problem 

of structural imbalances, of flaws tn the 
economic system and of failure in fcnteo 
. national rejattons, It was brought about by 
; 11 ' iW inability of man to manage with 
- faresfghl, complex technological 

end organization ttaiaitiom. For once nig. 

’ ganiiy, hature is not to Home. 

;The stoty is worth telllhg. The end or 
'' the, Second World War inaugurated an eta' 
of. cheap and abundant oil supplies. DIs* 
cowries of enormous reserves in the Mldt 
die . East made It oil possible. Middle E ast- 
ern -fields were prolific; cosip of production 
wtroealremely low. and the Govern menu 
: of oil-producing Countries did . not have 
sufficient political power vfj-d-vfir the pB 
. companies.. They, were unable to impose 
high rates of ta* do pet rote uni .a* parts. 

. Competition between companies ht West- 
ern Europe' and Japan, and low petroleum 
tapeei in the Wailed Slates kept price; low 
In World . markets for oO products. These 


Robert Mabro demonstrates how everybody is worse off 

when individuals insist on trying to secure the means of their 
own release 


low prices as well as fast and sustained 
economic growth over a quarter of a cen- 
tuiy, stimulated oil consumption. The 
demand For petroleum products increased 
faster than the rapidly rising demand for 
energy, because of displaced coal, And oil 
was so convenient and ho' cheap' as to kilt 
the, incentive to develop other fuels such as 
gas and nuclear.- Gait was considered as an 
unwanted by-product of oil production, 
and was flared shamelessly In the oilfield. 
Nuclear was considered too expensive by 
governments and too dangerous by citizens 
Uvcreasin^y concerned with the quality of 

Mcmfcjf^ .of foe environment. 

■ Nobody worried very much ia the 1950s 
and the 1960s about the booming' demand 
for oil and about Its lavish and Wasteful 
use by rich industrial societies. There wag' 
plenty of oil In' the Middle East. 'The 
Soviet Union was exporting . significant 
amounts , and at tones undercutting the ex- 
port price. Every year or two. iri the : 
196®, .oilmen were discovering > new 
reserves: Libya, . Abu Dhabi, Nigeria, 

. Alaska and the North. Sea, The immediate 
perception was one of abundant supplies. 
Producers and companies had no fear of’ 
shortages. Rather, they worried about 
declining prices, profits and real revenues. 
Indeed, OPEC w^formed in, i960. by 
dsptariefKd, ofi wumries of foq- MkJdfe 
East and Vepezu^ialn an ^attempt id arrest 
this ..price slide; and 'protect the !ol| 
revenues of -producing nations. 

. • It iccnis that . everybody suffered from 
myopia. The perceptions - about the runire ■ 
turned out to be wrong 1 because afl-thtf. 
economic agents Involved focussed on 
short-term developments and- Ignored their 
longer tenn impHcatfotis. .Ttefy foraot that 
.oO-is a dcplelable tnJperai resource, nal a 

reproducIWe commodity : like - wheat py 
cart. ;They also failed Ip wbrk ow ihe 
arithmetic . of high rates, of exponential 
growth. 

; Sonic i(me: in the early. 1960v fiieatiiti- 
lion lo world; petroleum reserves, despite 
significant- new discoveries, began Id: fall 
short of 'ihe current rater 6f depletion/ tif 
other words, the pJtpeclod. life of r<s«rVc« 
began id shrink . Thete wiu ho hnraiidJate 
scnreityMio. threat either of scarcity in the 
Short-term. But ibe ebd-borizem ol Jbe oil 
era. 'wfifcft' seamed . to streWh id far ahrid 
beyond sigh l, slowly , moving- nearer in, 

In I960, everybody >a$ too myopic to 
peiwive the changtf P Tn 1972; q hairffol of 

^ -T ;L' f '■ 1 \ •••-■/ 


shrewd observers bepn to realize that the a, while bgt is finally dismissed. The per- 
growth in oil demand, If sustained Jn the ceptlon of. an Important truth has con- 
same manner for five or ten more ypars. aldprable force. It elicits response's which 
will bring the horizon within close sight. change the course of events. The agents of 
There would be danger of disruption, the significant changes which soon after 
not because jhe woHd is short of shook rhe world and transformed the oil 
resources, but because tjie world would be scene were the oil producing countries 
short :of lime to effect the necessity transi- Their emergence at this juncture is not 
non tram oil to other forms Of energy. The difficult to explain, 
technological lead-in times required to The oil-consuming countries, deceived 
devetop new sources of conventional and by 25 years of cheap and oasily available 
unconvenHonal on, gas. coal, nuclear and oil, were totally: unprepared to piny a role, 
solar energy are very long. The capital Tfie oil companies, the most lucid acton 
sums involved in such investments are on the scene, could only alert public 
enormous, -pie social resistance to changes opinion, which they did only to be cast as 
that affect the. environment and the quality the villain of the play. The oil-produolnn 
2 ? e P° U, M and . countries were in a better position to 

!o« fO fr& !i 0eded , for im P ,enientill 8 the respond because they were perceiving the 
35*2 JreMformailon of societal and same truth for some lime from a different 
, technbtogfcal slructure are : sadly lacking. , vantage point. Some oil-produclhg coun- 
' ' .^ad! Jong been, roncemed with the 

aroeferated' depletion of; their petroleum 
.. . reserves, Ihe, correlative of growing con- 

•. . sumptjon; and -.:they,,.weri- deeply dis- 

.The dajtger of- diiriipUdn' 'was therafcir^ Satisfi ‘f - N *PM9sea levejs of Iheif 

lent, and .«,mp, e d pia/and rnan^, a ^ SL 

hiterpafibnal mech^nisnw fcj co-oMra{l6o 5 r > is deve] opment and 

o fa nijictfcy > mattirt . Jnst flld^^eX oS 1 com P“ ni “ to 

consuming- and di-produ^g-oouniriei had SSST ?- — faUed t0 Qbla,n 

.xBvhig&^r not -.^lueusv E** TrrJ ;; 
. mqlilpajjQdal . eorapjtnles Whh hnririwo ■2K? l? v %?*** ’ 1972/3 

interesn lh both camps could not identify- Sro tad o^£l^!!S l ^fca COlllllricS r percap ' 
themselves with'^ cither^There was no eaHv i hd couraeof ev ? n ts. 
warning, The alam^U dTd^t Z in L^' i ^L dCman ? P dU ft** V ** 
I960.' and tIKrib ^ « » 

b?chrae : the large L/pf ,muih abuse/ until Increasing JJ * .f ®.° P •‘■woe 

vindicated, by unpfedlctable eveSTa year . °'SLi W “ I ^ hta * 

1aier. : The rear signals In.dur, ecqndEici/Of 

.system . come frqm Ihe market; bdt nmr, «ptnded 


iT'j, .v isomethine ■■ 

gliit^ an^they^RignaUed ^hfough tWlng'/,pS2S F of rinl 
.M:,ptMs. W Meets ipf ctfctrehf 
PVPT: demtod: relher. thtin ihtf;idmt.«s«ii ; 


prirtsend bind- 

rail i *■ ' • ■ 1 «■ 


1 cal environment dating back to 'ike Col- 
onization of the Third Worid, the Son 
crisis, the foundation of OPEC ui & 
emergence of sftong naiionaliat f«w ' 
the producing countries had already 
. to transform the. relailonship b«W 
multinationals and governments. W 
something was missing until 1973: tfe 
dence of a significant shift of o*W . 
power In favour of the oll-produdpg cow- 
tries. What the governments of then fi**" 
tries lacked In I960, what they twrt » 
sure of as Sole as In 1972, was now ro* 
able to them. When supplies 
when they are also expecied w 
tighter some time ahead, producers mevis- 
ably respond by raising their ttWDg P®T 
This Is precisely what OPEC 
October 1973 and January 1974- ' 

The story of the OPEC price rewjoj 
of 1973 and early 1974 h usuoUy Ban- 
fcrently. Much is 1 made of 
behaviour as a cartel and of tbs 
circumstances of the Arab-lsraen v * 
October 1973. Yet, contrary to 
mon view, OPEC did not re*trtt«^ 
as cartels do, Jn order to r«eF^ 
OPEC rather, responded to a 

• excess demand, which H. C0P ” 
.‘menage nor determine, first by 

supplies and then by increasing 
..rational economic agent 
/ behaved differently. Yet agao, ^ ^ 
more contrary to the L* 

Arab- Israeli war was not tM 
. of the pricb explosion. The 
forces! leading to the price: 
building up their full momentiim ; 
before the October '.conflict. Th« 

Israeli war aggravated the s * lu, j l uW 
'"/wave Of speculative W 
roleum market. OH buyers bio W .P^, 

■ oil on the spot market up to.u . 
cedehted level, thus revealM \ ^ 

uh credulous OPEC how much. tW. ^ • 
prepared to pay. for black 
helped by providing a price daium 
m a' pretext. . It cannot be . ro DS . in ?T ■ 
triie cause. l -'. ' 

As Ibe'price of oil weflt .' li5, ^ w ihi| 
and dramatically in 1973. 

.world demand for pelrofo ^ JCtatts 

• began to decelerate. But.fnn ^ 
ro/e ofgspwth bf defoaodi i ^ o( 
due' to significant ecqndmteS fD P^ j 
the exeenrive ' fuel n6r to 


' 4fompahfes 


Was at work, tne-ou pm» r'- ' ir-rf.p 
• jfcried to coincide with. 
unprecedented era of fM* ^ epcS 
economic growth. 

•us, brought about by 

. foipe related, to.most of ^ 'then) 
fOfiHnned <m 
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of the oil price increase. A low rate of 
economic growth implies low Increases in 
the demand for oil. The prospect of a 
supply crisis. 15 or 20 years from hence, 
began to recede a bit into a farther dis- 
tance. 

Was then the problem solved? Not nt 
all. What happened is that the terms of the 
equation changed. The energy crisis, as a 
result of the price rise, took a different 
form: no longer the threat of a drastic 
supply shortage within a relatively short 
period of time, rather the immediate econ- 
omic consequence of a disruptive price 
rise. The threatening energy crisis of 
tomorrow turned Into a world economic 
crisis today. 

Those who failed to perceive the mean- 
ing of this metamorphosis were quick to 
console themselves and damn the prophets 
of energy doom. Physical shortages do not 
manifest themselves as such if prices arc 
free to rise. In economic terms, the 
immediate price increase is what an 
expected shortage is all about. 

The powerful industrialized world, the 
world of the major oil-consuming coun- 
tries, was extremely slow to react. To be 
sure, political attempts were made to cre- 
ate a consuming countries front. Dr Henry 
Kissinger promoted the establishment of 
Hie International Energy Agency, a club of 
nations Initially created to confront or nt 
least contain OPEC. It becume rapidly 
dear dial neither Western Europe nor 
Japan were willing to play dangerous 
international games. The dependence of 
these nations for (heir energy consumption 
on imports of OPEC oil was far too lasting 
and far too great. To confront OPEC 
entailed risks without a countervailing 
insurance from the United States, them- 
lelves heavily dependent on petroleum 
imports. Wisely the IE A buried the 
hatchet Df war and concentrated on the 
less controversial task of devising an oil- 
sharing scheme in case of emergency. Of 
counc, there were emergencies in later 
jean (the Iranian Revolution and the Golf 
War) but the sharing schemes remained 
tidily folded in the filing cabinets. It is wise 
not to test in public, especially In a crisis, 
the solidarity and purposes one is not sure 

of- 

Economically, there whs mare concern 
In the industrialized world about balance 
of payments and Inflation than the energy 
prohkm. Most oil-consuming . Countries 
*s(gned comprehensive energy strategies 
™ ! implemention was half-hearted and 
tiuggah, especially between 1973 and 
1979. France was a notable exception. The 
french Government encouraged the sub- 
swullon of coal for oil in thermal power 
stations, it accelerated an ambitious nuc- 
. r programme. It set ceilings to oil 
fflports. It introduced regulatory measures 
» dampen energy consumption. Japan, 
®or* discreetly, concentrated on improv- 
efficiency of its energy- using Indus- 
™si a sensible policy which Increases 
productivity and improves export perfor- 
rir-d-v/s lethargic competitors and 
*™ch at the same time goes a long way 
“Wards saving energy In use. Hie United 
*ates, the most prodigal arid the largest 
oonmmer of oil, wasted precious time until 

tiw Aral time for 10 yean, some 
*rT. in - higher education are finding 
•“Mnia a nuisance. But the inconvenience 
not what It used to be, and it Is harder 
ltv' a i Dld, ' B ^ er ^ Mend ness or 'by brntal- 
T- to the years around 1968. the author- 
y of university teachers, wbs challenged, 
I^fod, and replaced by radical students. . . 
w old orthodoxy had been that 'teachers 
■ foe. Initiates Into the . hard-learned 
of Khblarlyj civilizatlori. They could 
j^SMe pass on what they knew, 

In a relationship of Instructor and 
where, the lack, of both know- 
tnd understanding Iri the student was 
f'septed Iqi both sides as the starting point 
r-.jT^tibn, At its apparently most 
‘ho alternative culture of the 
: dnNri-7 *“foh for gilms parodied this, 
“yvtnpe, TT« venerable beads arid (lowers 
►Zj w : new .fienjas of ihc post Imperial 
.■^“■wera ; 0 nly a. jolltrir alterative to 
' -j jtt ^“ ,Q .ti tutorlats. But ifor those who 
"^a^on ijto campus and In the cloisters, 
iviil-l ^ 1lwri ‘y “X tuch. was the' enemy, 
% “UUrorily bf existing tutors, > 

' aaikX-J v ^ “TtotoMl ariabut academic 
thii^v^L d tw ° Principal elements, First, 

; «ni Particularly Jn the 

; J?.. sciences, was presented as 
: bo-JK:' 1 ' bne par( of .capitalist 
i . 1 new courses, 

i foMaSS* S?*** hunter courses were 
' wou,d - Illuminate both 



Behind the oil crises: left, the Arab Israeli war of 1973, and right, the star! of the Iranian revelation 


1978. The executive tried to enact am- 
bitious programmes, the legislative took 
pleasure in delaying and emasculating 
them. The US consumer was determined 
to resist increases In the prices of oil und 
gas that would Impoverish him but line the 
pockets of producing companies. The 
Eastern states (consumers) were not going 
to allow a transfer of income, the conse- 
quence of higher domestic energy prices, 
to the Southern States (producers). And 
the environmentalists would have nothing 
to do with development programmes for 
coal, shale oil and nuclear. 

The effects of high oil prices on the 
world economy were manifold. OPEC 
countries have benefited Immediately from 
a considerable increase In their foreign- 
exchange revenues. The small oil pro- 
ducers among them, pressed by urgent 
development needs, were abld to spend all 
their income. Large producers with small 
populations spent as much as they could, 
and still managed to accumulate surpluses. 
The expenditure spree, which none of 
them were able to resist, created acute 
problems of inflation, congestion, power 
breakdown, infrastructural bottlenecks and 
waste. Expectations for miraculous better- 
ments rose within these countries, and in 
many instances the momentum of expecta- 
tions was greater than the rate of 
fulfilment. The tensions generated by this 
process of rapid economic and social 
change, and by the dynamics of frustrated 


expectations began to worry governments. 

Here again, something had to give way. 
The Iranian Revolution, though at used fry 
n multiplicity of ulhcr factors, revealed the 
extent of the dnngcr. Many OPEC 
governments reacted by slowing down the 
pace of economic activity at least for a 
time. 

ir they wished so, the industrialized 
countries could have easily coped with the 
first oil price increases of 1973/4. The 
direct inflationary Impact of the price rise 
was small; the implied income transfer to 
OPEC was perfectly manogeuhle by Ihe 
richer economies; (he balance of payments 
problems could have been eased by intel- 
ligent rc-cycting. Had governments been 
willing to sort the problems out they, would 
have attempted (a) to solve the short-term 
economic crisis by compensating for the 
deflationary impact of tbe oil price rise, 
and (b) to adopt a different set of 
measures specifically aimed at the long- 
term energy problem. They did nothing of 
the kind. The reason b that Ihe ecxmomlc 
crisis had less to dD with [be oil price rise 
than with old inflationary and monetary 
problems, a decline in productivity and 
issues of macro-economic management. 

The Iranian Revolution upset it nil once 
again. The spot .petroleum .market wps 
seized with a new speculative fever. 
Governments of oil-consuming countries, 
petroleum companies, large institutions! 
users, all decided to build up their inven- 


tories and to gain long-term access nt any 
cost to secure sources of supplies. Ilicsc 
□re normal reactions to insecurity and 
deep uncertainly. Hut the economic conse- 
quence of these reactions is rising oil 
prices. The free market look the lead In 
the price lead. Small oil producing coun- 
tries. some of the members of OPEC as 
well as non-members tike the UK, Nur- 
way, Mexico and Egypt responded swiftly 
by raising their own export price for oil. 
After an interval OPEC followed suit. And 
the spiral went up and up over a period of 
18 months. 

The second price rise of 1979/80 how- 
ever. spread over n year and half, was far 
more significant than the first. The oil 
price rose from $12 to $30 per barrel in 
that span of time,, an absolute increase of 
SIS to be compared with the $6 Increase 
of October 1973 (three times as much in 
nominal terms, perhaps 1.S times in real 
terms). The economic effects were bound 
to be more serious. As governments, espe- 
cially Jn the US and other Western coun- 
tries, then became more willing to pass on 
the price increases onto the consumers an 
economic boost was given to conservation 
efforts and to tbe development of alterna- 
tives. . . 

The events of L979/80 highlighted an 
Important aspect, of the energy problem, 
that of security of supplies for import- 
dependent countries. H was security which 
worried American officials back in 1972 


Rodney Barker on the state of the lecturer’s authority 

Perfectionism takes over 


temporary world, the nature of its 
privileges and inequalities, and the role 
and nature of ideas In this structure. Sec- 
ond, the notion or. apprenticeship as the 
model for higher education was rejected, 
lu lls place was put forward the academic 
version of workers’ control. Learning war 
a co-operative affair, and students should 
take part In the formation of cuurses of 
study both, because, they had interests i 
which It was quite proper to pursue, and 
because learning Was an active process. -/ 
The conservative' answer Id all ihis had 
three compohenls. First, the criticisms .ondi 
claims of Hie radicals were fllcgltimate 1 
because they came from -a poliiical town-: 
lion, to use the univeitftfo f° r foe promo- 
tion of radical change.. Learning should be.; 
pursued for its own sake, and to make it 
serve other ends -was to, mistake Its pur--, 
pose. Second, students were by definition 
disqualified frdm deciding: w|iat or how to 
study until they -had been ■- through • ‘ltd, 
established hoops. Because they were in- 
dents they- could, not, Ipsa facia, have; 
sufficient Insight to judge courses, and tha;. 

! .] till hi (ufc'Utili'.tfUt -Ml''**' 1 ;,S If' 1 


proof of their gaining that insight wbs that 
they learned to leap through the hoops 
and over the barrels. Third, if students did 
have complaints, these could be properly ' 
dealt with' only within thfl'teacher appren- 
tice relationship. Students should approach 
tfieir teachers oh an Individual, not a cob 
lectivh basis-. . • 

For over 10 years this triple defence 
served ^ foe traditionalists quite well, and 
they nht only held their old positions, bin . 
winkled, out ;dl<s traitor# amortgSt their,, 
own guild, Burncw there, fa r ' different 1 
basis for student complaints, a pent form 
of arguntonjatlve jii-jitsu which uses the 
consemHiires* own. strengths to send litem : 
spinning through the heuristic air to land 
with a jarring bump on their basic , prijv ■ 
ciptes.' hi the 1960s, although the unJwiv ; 
sides were expanding they were doing 19 • 
In response 10 student demand and with 
the epcoulugeinctit of public funds. All 
that has changed. For spores of depart- 
ments it's; nor longer- 'a matter ol accont. - 1 
modeling to rising 1 mlmbers but of laying . 
to ensure that there sire enough students to 

1 Vr«t fr i *<l-s! ttf i.-. O . n Irt ivWI I- l I 


pay the heating bills and justify ihe em- 
ployment af teachers. 

At the same lime students, wanting a. 
qualification that will at least get them a 
place in ihe bread queue An) more than 
ever eager to get ■ good return tm theif 
money, or thplr lime, or their effort. 1 And 
this create x q quite different kind of stu- 
dent complaint. If (he course' h not Clearly 
taught, if foie syllabus seems eccentric or, 
as they used .(O (fey, lacking in relevence, 
then the students can complain not in 
terras qf ihe. underlying- Ideology, but. in 
terras of not getting precisely that trans- 
mission of- authoritative knowledge which 
fa supp<ned for the iradiifonolhu to justify 
tiie whole enterprise. Thu apprenticeship 
position hi eagerly accepted, and (here urn 
demand for instruction, and roorf fautiwe- 
tfon, Result;' exhaus tfop of the traditiondl- 
hu. wild expected student* to be eppien- 
does, but not fo. Inslsi on being apprentices 
all the time/ Nor doer tbe old ploy of 
"This is not aft fasue of principle, discuss h 
with your tutor” work In quite foe same; 
way. The poor tutor is likely to find that; 
,*1 .1 ’ih.uiit e'/J’.'tS n* • vji 'd vfisr'j 


when they observed the- ineluctable growth 
of 1>S oil import'- Almost everybody else 
worried again in 1979. The immediate 
reponve, lu build up Mucks In the midst of 
n crisis, can only aggravate the short-term 
problem. The long-term measures, the 
development of domestic sources of 
energy, arc extremely expensive. Such is 
the nature of the energy problem that 
investments are diverted ia the most costly 
but politically secure projects while abun- 
dant reserves requiring little real resources 
for their development lie idle or unproven 
in politically insecure areas. 

The energy problem involves u series of 
interlucking vicious circles. Fossil fuels tire 
viili abundant in Ihe world. There is plenty 
of oil in the Middle East, in Siberia, in 
part of Africa und in other parts of 
world. Natural gas is still virtually untap- 
ped, and where produced too much of it Is 
flared and wasted. And coat reserves arc 
immense. The Middle Eastern cuuntrics 
which have most of the proven nil reserves 
of the world cannot be expected to deplete 
Ihoii natural asset in Ways which jeopar- 
dise their prospects of long-term develop- 
ment. The incentive la expand their poten- 
tial could be enhanced if the West were 
prepared 10 pay for oil by providing 
imaginative und substantia! assistance to 
their economic development. But the West 
prefers to pay with paper dollnrs used in 
turn by Ihe oil producing countries to buy 
industrial and inflilury hriwltrac and to 
open valueless frank accounts. 

Other energy sources tire also abundant, 
but they arc not un tap. The incentive to 
develop them Is a high price of oil. The 
lime required for Investments tn hear fruit 
is very long. Hut ihc high prices of oil to 
the extent that they depress demand und 
the economy crude some of the incentive. 
As little is done about energy during nn 
economic crisis every attempt at recovery 
risks being aborted by mi immediate con- 
straint on oil supplies. 

Damocles’ sword hangs above those who 
go for outright self-sufficiency. What il the 
nvuilability of cheaper oil and gns makes 
nonsense of (heir investments just when 
they come to fruition? Another sword 
hangs above the Improvident. Huw much 
do they stand to lose if a serious nil supply 
disruption occurs or if the energy hind 
maintains them in n prolonged stale of 
economic stagnation? 

This is the old prisoner’s dilemma. 
Everybody is worse off when each indi- 
vidual tries to sort out independently his 
own case. It is Adam Smith turned on hh 
head. The theoretical solution lies in a vast 
effori of international co-operation. Is that 
utopia all over again? Most certainly yes 
... at Ihb stage. The oil shocks have not 
really shaken the great powers of this 
world, the economic ends has blurred per- 
ceptions, the dimensions of the energy 
-problem have not yet been fully under- 
stood: thus, foe prisoners da not see the 
merit Of overcoming their prejudices and 
their inertia. They do not wont yet to. 
negotiate among themselves binding con- 
tracts which can brighten the prospects of 
their release. We may remain trapped for 
many years lo come. 

The author is a fallow of St. Antony's Cot- 
. lege, Oxford. 

most students want to discuss things, aqd 
at length, and from quite impregnable 
motives. 

Through getting, and needing, the kind 
of students they always said they wanted, 
but whom they hoped they would gel In a 
moderate rather than a mfiitant form, the; 
traditionalism -have been hptiledjup their: 
own flagpole, where they are likely lo flap 
unhappily for as long as the present dash 
for shrinkage goes on. Fewer teachers, 
more Insistent students. Just as apathy has 
been proposed as a necessary condition of 
democracy, so only a moderate degree of 
enthusiasm fa a condition of the traditional 
line on higher education. Once the peas- 
ants actually demand that the Taur he (heir 
tittle, fa titer,' then the crowds start gather- 
ing outride ihe palace, waving their essays 
and asking for explanations of marks and 
critic Isms, hour alter hour, day after day. 
And there » no defence iq Ihe traditional- 
ist account of university teaching, fnr it is. 
precisely 1 that acdouni which is being em- 
ployed. those who moaned that more 
meant worse are now beginning, to rccog- . 
nbc that there are more ways to under- 
mine a traditional approach to education 
foan by chulleuging It. Taking it at its own • 
word, aqd Insisting on cash mg ' the cheque, - 
-can be even more devastating. 


The author ii q factunr in die depafttntni 
Of government at; the London School bf 
Economics wid Political Science. . - 
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The story-telling impulse 


This book is the first comprehensive study 
of a neglected field: Yeats’s interest in 
folklore during the 1880s and 1890s. The 
author gives a well-documented outline of 
the growth of interest in Irish folklore 
during the nineteenth century nnd, by 
comparing Yeats's work with that of other 
translators, collectors and Interpreters of 
Jush folk tales and legends, she assesses 
toe nature of his contribution in this con- 
text. 

She attempts also to chart Yeats's chang- 
ing attitude to this folklore. In a cogent (if 
slightly ovcr-schematic) way, she points to 
a move from his early interest in the con- 
tent of tolry talcs in Fairy and Folk Tales 
of the Irish Peasantry (1883) to a concern 
with the energetic and visionary Irish 
peasants themselves in the later Repre- 
sentative Irish Tales (1891) and The Celtic 
Twilight (1893). She then emphasizes the 
importance of Yeats's work in a very dif- 
ferent kind of folklore— the legends nbom 
eighteenth century Irish outJnwx, rakes und 
"rapparees” which he gnthcred together In 
the early 1690s for a projected volume on 
Irish adventurers. Finally the author tries 
to interpret Yeats's treatment of the 
legendary Irish poets and heroes such as 
lianrahan and Costello as they appear In 
The Secret Rose (1897), emphasizing 
how he brihgs out the tragic element In 
these stories. 

The strength of the book lies In its 
wealth of factual and historical informa- 
tion. It supplies a useful historical context; 
it defines Yeats's principles of selection as 
an anthologize r; it offers comparisons of 
Yeats's version of the folk tales with hi9 
sources; and it explores unusual aspects of 
Yeats's involvement with Irish legend. 

The most interesting and original chap- 
ter is that on Yeats's plans for the [rish 
adventurers book which was never pub- 
lished. On the basis of his letters and 
remaining essays on the subject, she gjives 
same idea of what that work might have 
been like: a study of the intense passions, 
impulsive energy, and reckless violence of 
such legendary characters as "Colonel 
Blood", “Tiger Roche" and "Fighting 
Fitzgerald", This Is an fmporlapt antidote 
to the “dreaming” Yeats of The Rose, and 
remarkably prophetic of so much In later 
Yeats, 

The boolr however Is weak In two 


The Short Story In English 
by Waller AJIcn 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Pt-css, £9.50 
ISBN 0 19 812666 2 

by Valerie Shaw 

Discussions of the short story have a ten- 
dency to brisde with paradoxes, os though 
no other kind of formulation will do to 
capture the special delights offered by the 
genre, A highly self-conscious form, the 
short story seems particularly good at 
celebrating spontaneity and instinctual 
behaviour; necessarily selective in the inci- 
dents it depicts, it can convey the totality 
of a human life; deliberate and calculated 
in aim. It often has the apparent casualness 
of a snapshot; and although written in 
prose, it Is capable of attaining the inten- 
sity of lyric poetry. So strong is the short 
story's power to reverberate beyond its 
ending and prolong its impact (hat the 
word “short" placed alongside "story” can 
seem a witticism. 

The distinctive qualities which guarantee 
the short story's continued appeal among 
readers and writers alike, have, however, 
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eluded theoretical definition. This is partly 7 * *Tgau fvi V a VX . _J 

due to' the genre's late arrival on the liter- Rudyar ^, Kipling’s Illustration from his Just So Stories of the Elephant's Child havina his 
□7u J ...L .... nose nu lied hv the rmnwtllp. v " ,u “ n “ 
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ary scene, especially In England where the 1,050 pulled by ,he Crocodile, 
dominance of the spacious novel through- page Walter Allen sets aside tl 
out the nineteenth century inhibited exper- about terminology that bedevil < 
Emcnts in shorter fictional forms. But there criticism: "to attempt to make 


page Waller Allen sets aside the worries ling’s large output. Alien still manages to 
about terminology that bedevil short story demonstrate the sheer range of the stories, 

criticism: "tn nttf>mni in mat.. « j ■ , . Jr. . _ . . ' 


™ an . aner "“tonal terms. But there criticism: "to attempt to make a formal drawing examples from Plain Tates from 
is another, deeper reason, which has to do distinction between stories and tales", he the Hifls as well as from later volumes 
with the short story s unique ability to pre- declares roundly, "gets us nowhere". With Objections to Kipling’s "knowingness" in 
serve and at any moment recall its mixed similar lack of fuss, works which are " ■ • P 8 8 m 


“r date ' ^ sta ^ =5 =* oF as 'novel las,' notably 
numerous ofoer literary types. Because Conrad's Heart of Darkness, are included prorate whkf"to aT ^rtSand 

reVCalJnB in ^ of the b00k - “ d of hta roefals in BrilSS EnS ta 

wrj dlfflcult to ,m s mS e a, T l0^8, “ 5 “ te * ori f c Jame f’ a W P* a« rejected as based on the vernacular, on sp«d and 
“no ^™ ctness narration, on an unerring eye 


very difficult 
definition; no 


stabilize 


description can convenience". 
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and economy of means". Here too Allen's 
willingness to cross generic boundaries is 


respects. While' it provides this, context in 
which to read Yeats's early stories, it 
unfortunately gives very little guidance in 
; bow one might, interpret them. Although It 
offore an Interesting study of the Hanrahan 
. stories, too often these haunting tales, full 
of Strange pnd arresting details, pre merely 
Summarized, doited Info this or that plot 
category, and given an Aame-Thonipsoii 
folk (ale classification number. This only 
shows how much remains to be done In 
the whole area of the interpretation of 
stories thal "tease us out of thought". ' ■. . 

This weakness Is related to another: the 
book touches on, but does opt folly dfe- 
cuss, Yeats’s own . fascinating attempts to 
■ understand the significance of these Stories.. 
Yeats's most original ideas here have to do 
■with the Importance of the non-ratioinal: 
that fairies are representations or , moods; 
that the most important features of legends 
are, wha| is. strange or extravagant, and 
quite beyond normal explanation or 
, ,'ipPf o y®l». *nd that the language of tradi- 
OomI owl poetry bmhodies '.’eiwtfon* hi 
a way that ty different from add' superior 
to. the merely; written word, af a ''peraWtal"' 
poet. White this book certainly' opens up 
the: whole ari^a 'of Yeats's folk tiles, fuller 
study of such ideas might. help to make those. 
. ; talcs more meaningful And alive. 

Frank Stack 


Fftnk Slack is, lecturtr ln English at the 
University Of Sotuhampton\ , 


decidedly monotonous". This situation 
makes it permissible for Allen to offer say, 
"My Kinsman, Major Molineux" aa 


story. But there is nothing ta any of this to Cfoe of the at^c^e^^turM ofthh vT Mol,ncux ” - 

explain the abort stay's toJjy statm * book Is ttaTdJefSdS?^^ ^terisHc of Hawthorne’s method", 
among literary types. As Hfcmy James to 'effected Tvws like Joyce and Law" cho, “ mother occa- 

j observed in the 1890s, when- the short rent*, but deals with many little-known 8tatera ® nt, 1 Flannery O'Con- 

1 story, was excitingly peW in England, the writer!. 1 . X "f , 8t ° ries are 50 absolutely of their own 

briofriory "laancasy thing, nQ doubt, to AUen’s open approach yields many atrik- ■ -S lh ? * il1 lead 

do.towuh, bus the Interest quickens at big insights, even though (hey do "end to vdues 

“in a. Short Story fa BoglM ' tol'S ' S < £ - Tb£' ** 5tt 
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i ^ fokM t M,an h Bmplriwl ba & foj the *' about fa, atofTaSS- U tod story 'ends- 

“BS 5 "Off. b u both;an, lame, w» tSritJafo^nKK Z til ^. 2 !? ^ fotoughout the 



slppi to 1 London's EastEnd. :. - 1-1 

Although Wall er ^lleq spejida a chapter - ; 
dn ' prigStts, Background, Affinitfos", ha ' it i 
does. not. delay ‘oyer tbfc 'trildty queslfoh of sot 

now to iudze Whelh ^ fl iKorl iMiV to linnrf iUt 


ft shflri stool Ought to. V He- pfoea .dii. . .istdryi' rta&Srenja 

tmgufah ; bqwtxto. the : ropdera' short -sfory ,i late li WifihttbS 
and m preajreort. scfling differenpo^vriifch ; fclnd of wridnA 
parallel those ' ponietsi now* . ahd. ^fose'doser to joox 
mi^aace$, but there no. .daifo thaVsucK vjtal c3hbi£|»? 
dailq^fiow have any rignlflciiu^jexwpi.as "breaidi belwcM.pc 
they correspond naturally jo coiminotiWine ;6tu literature/ iTd 



could readily think of great nowii*- 
wrote rather badly he foiLidT^S! i 
impossible to naiie a "Z , "*3 
Who was eta , n fafartT^! 
although Allen I, obvloa.,,^^; 
central placa to the ntatie, TZt 1 
aesthetic principles on which hiiSif 
organized remain unclear. As w Z, ? 
from Updike to SUlitoe or find one J 
composing sections on two WebT™ : 
Irish and an entire school of Somka . 
American writera, the lack of a ww • 
thesis about the modem shon iiorv aifa 
itself felt. Accepted as a guided touroil • 
panoramic scale, 77ie Short Start k Ed. 
ish is an impressive feat, retaining iDfc 
immediacy and enthusiasm whkh mu ; 
have characterized the union aid kc- ' 
lures in which jt originated Bung; go- ■ 
graphical groupings and, at ofttt tta« i 

the treatment of authors in dmteniHirt \ • 

ing to period, produces a resfas ^a. 

At various moments, admittedly, hkofa - 
as though Allen's particular interest h f. ■ 
stories which emanate from cotahl it \ 
ations or fringe cultures Is going told i 
him into sustained examination of Fid P 
O'Connor's notion that the (fiftiuetfe 
tween the novel and the abort Dot) ha* 
so much formal as ideological, b Ik 
Lonely Voice, O'Connor argued tk At 
short story's preoccupation with “sir 
1 merged population groups' 1 , was via 
made it thrive In remote area star ik 
writer was likely to experience a stat i . 
exile and hence a feeling of keen MMb | 
ality. But although Alien reins moi f 
times to O’Connor’s work, the full lupin »' 
dons or his views are not examined; hbb [ 
fact a measure of Allen's desire (o red {. 
theorizing that his canon 6 f short aoria \ 
suggests, but does not deciare, agretaet J 
with O'Connor’s findings. jr 

Jpstead of bringing a theory of ik Am 
afory to bear on his material, Aha tat | 
chosen to use a touchstone of excriku. J . 
and he has to look outside iheihofl Jtaj y 
in English to find (he supreme exposal. [ 
Chekhov. Chekhov is the attewtam qai (! 
of this book: among others, H. E. B* j, 
and Joyce Carol Oates are praWb * 
at lain ing Chekhovian efi«t*i * 

Hardy's sfoty "The Son’s Veto" h** * 
sured for falling short of what Odbc g- 
could have done with its raw nJBfrf* [ ■ 
Given that Chekhov sets the aiandard,'*b 
unsurprising to find writers like 0 .>Besj ... 
and Somerset Maugham being W g' 
shrift for their tendency to overwork w. g. 
and tested formulae. Yet . although J* | 
people will want to dispute ADaB^ wjj E 
judgments, there is some, resign » K 
that his approach perpetuates t . a 
honoured but not Indisputable bari.“T $ 
modem abort stories are elite ® ft 
Chekhov's or like Maupassant's as t 
these two “maalers" belong b e°®w 
separate worlds. • ' ' . 

H. E. Bates, in his study of 
story, observed foal "any real examtf" 
of the story’s developments of sh*l*”J 
involve dissection of almost eveij W 
written". And the task would 
there; it would be essential to 
the- hybrid nature of a fare W*"! 
something to virtually evety otte ft* 
literature, and 'a gdpd deal te'^a ' 
arts ' too. Like the Arabian 
talnment itself, any sUiyiiy crf U^.^. 
Story Is potentially endless. WalW-i 
admits as much when .he a»y> * 

very nature his book can have 
tary ending; "It can only H0 P,‘ 
entbely In keeping with, ^ 
attitude tbwawto 'diflnlHpns foal ft? • 

atop on a note of uncertainly, PW u w' 
were, the- double' part of SwtanfofWfg 1 
execution and- Scheherazade 
magic of story-teUlng. SperiW"*^ 
technological developments In . 

brOadCaadog and television 
the published short sfoty' bt 

Allen still discovers gtotind ™ ftrgLg: 
form's' "necessity,’ the 
offers .imaginative writers ;thw»ar^.- - - 
be what ensure it a fotpr a » . '. .llyaf 
l( U undoubtedly true that 
lellfog ' impulse " ■ is; going ^ 
increasingly \ taking foo fo^ m i 

Adaptations; original iS' 
“Morning Story” brqadcaate- , '5JiWJJ 
outcome, Jt . fomatas prowbte. 

Short story wil) .cohlMiie' '.fo p. 

-ir liM -.ti.rt' faliVa Involved w- 
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Approaching sociology by three different routes 
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Social Mobility 
by Anthony Heath 
Fontana, £2.50 
ISBN 0 00 635601 X 

Class and Corporation 
by Graeme Salomon 
Fontana, £2.50 
ISBN 0 00 635518 8 

Culture 

by Raymond Williams 
Fontana, £2.50 
ISBN 0 00 635627 3 

According to the editor of this Fontana 
New Sociology Series, the purpose of there 
original paperbacks Is "to provide com- 
prehensive and authoritative analyses of 
issues at the centre of contemporary 
sociological discussion". 

Each volume will therefore present and 
evaluate both the major theoretical 
standpoints and the empirical findings 
relevant to specific problems within 
sociology; but, in addition, each volume 
will itself be an original contribution to 
our understanding of that topic. So the 
scries will be of value to . laymen and 
professional sociologists alike. 

At 12.50 per volume of about 300 pages 
fob b a bargain offer, not lightly to be 
dismissed, even if the sceptic might well 
doubt whether the admirable intentions of 
the editor, Gavin Mackenzie, are ever 
likely to be met, since the possibility (hat 
both laymen and professional sociologists 
can be satisfied by the same fare seems 
remote. Nevertheless, what is perhaps 
more Important here b not whether, but 
bow for, foe authors of the first three 
books In the series have matched up to 
what he has expected of them. 

Anthony Heath takes a fundamentally 
scientific interest in the problems of asses- 
sing the nature of the social phenomenon 
with which be deals. For all that he men- 
foxtt Plato's Republic on the very first 
page, and asserts that the questions asked 
about social mobility "and even' some of 
the answers” are not very different today 
from what the political -theorists of flfth- 
eeotury Athens' have bequeathed us, the' 
kftor of hb book Is an account of 
mobility studies made by twentieth* 
“fttay sociologists and the very difficult 
problems of measurement and analysis that 
they have had to face. His book contains 
many diagrams and tables of collected 
“toratfkm about the fathers and sons in 
dmereni occupational categories. Profea- 
aonal sociologists should find this book 
wpecislly valuable because It provides very 
i 5 discussiofl ft of such matters as the 
ra ™~*on of Indices by which to measure 
jftwuny. If they encourage their students 
® t“kle Imaginatively tola difficult prob- 
area they will benefit considerably 
“Om fob book. 

The earlier researchers In fob field, 
2®™* Glass and hb colleagues, Blau 
■W Duncan, . are afforded scrupulous 
JflMtkm as "landmarks", and although 
. “Id about the work of the Oxford 
J2 m ' Heath wfts a member, 

^ researchers in the field at home and 
mouL have not been ignored, their 
•research being woven into foe analysis of 
,and fotra-generaribnal ■ mobility to 
“on a mosaic of findings, from recent. and 
ZJ “ «»nt publications. The reader may 
ufr 8 .?:. . . ,ur Prts*d that the research of 
^sociologists in fob .* department of 
' S gnomics at Cambridge is not 
ovtn one of. foe/a ,'b men-, 
ahw p , acknowledgements. Presum- 
es atio/i end Occupations 

ite' ftffof Social Mobility was In 
^PKS. But this' is not important in the 
' • ^™«t of the extent to which all the cur- 
■ ^y ln ^ tbi <& 9 f social ntobil- 
tuerirUL^ ahfiad or “fops behind; 

iJ’’ ft^nievement and the part 
educational opportunity in this 
^, nd International compari- 
' and , full coverage 

ies^rt. todologjsta will no doubt 
on Z ■ original chapter 

Sni£ nObUity >f ;wom 6 n A. Heath . 
•' f*!?., 105 * N?ia now in this 

' l^wlf ahS 1 ■ h^n.'CorepfcuOqs by 
^ be# foe 9 sual fate 
: itiaSffi S ‘'efoefch; Oh mobiHly and 
• SJHal .Pe fc proceeds to make 
l (rn' uSLS 1 ! 1 ^^ end. .Interpreting tables 

; iSpiS 1 ^ of *pe dal 

'■'POulcH'* 


vey, conducted by the office of Papulation 
Censuses and Surveys in 1972. Although 
still obviously tentative this work brings 
out the interesting possibility that there is 
greater equality of opportunity for entering 
white-collar jobs between women, than 
there b between men, probably because of 
the inequality of opportunity generally 
between men and women. Future research 
will have to be mounted on this question; 
but no one who reads this chapter will 
have the excuse to ignore the mobility of 
women and married couples in the future. 

In contrast to Heath, Graeme Salaman 
has written an a-scientific, or even anti- 
scientlfic book. “The theories of organiza- 
tion supplied by Mara, Weber and Durk- 
heim", he claims, "are highly relevant to a 
current analysis of organizations since their 
analyses concern three issues of continuing 
importance . . . These theories are stilt 
highly relevant today precisely because the 
questions around which they centre still 
constitute the major problematics of a 
sociology of organizations." Accordingly, 
when he turns to providing an historical 
account of what he calls the emergence of 
new work forms, he regards it ns inevitable 
that the empirical developmeots to be 
covered in this account are those which are 
"of most significance to the emergence of 
sociological theories of industrialization 
and the development of new work forms 


through the conceptual routes plotted by 
the theorists". Salaman’s selection of 
"relevant empirical changes", ihn! is to 
say, has been guided by the theories and 
concepts of Marx, Weber and Durkhcim. 
so that the basic emphasis in this book is 
hermeneutical, not scientific. He docs not 
concern himself with the problems of in- 
vestigating the world scientifically but 
interprets what he believes Is already 
known about it in the light or an intellec- 
tual tradition, handed down from the past 
and preserved in its essentials. 

Class and Corporation, as might be 
expected, contains no tables and only one, 
very uninformative, diagram. The differ- 
ence in approach between the two books 
may, indeed, be exemplified by the 
reference on page 132 to "such thorough- 
going studies as those by the ‘Aston 
School' . . . analyses or inter-organizational 
variations along a number of dimensions". 
The reader could never gather from this 
book that this school's approach to the 
study of organizations struggled with tech- 
nical problems, similar to those tackled by 
the social mobility researchers with similar 
Inconclusive results. Salaman’s desire never 
to forget the "great men" of sociology 
restricts unnecessarily the breadth of his 
understanding, and the book provides a 
sense of certainly by simply Ignoring 
research difficulties of this sort. Instead, 


the traditional problems of bureaucracy, 
alienation, the meaning of work, orienta- 
tions to it, its organization and control arc 
discussed in a most scholarly fashion. It is 
unfortunate perhaps that no conceptual 
discussion is introduced about the 
similarities and differences between 
corporations and other forms of organiza- 
tion, such as armies, hospitals or local 
government departments. Nor does the 
author consider the degree to which dif- 
ferent kinds of property ownership, such as 
worker co-apeiaiivcs or nationalized indus- 
tries, introduce variations into the patterns 
described but, then, neither Mara. Weber 
nor Durkheim knew much about these 
either. 

For his part, Raymond Williams falls 
neatly between Iho^c two, tackling a very 
broad subject area, largely taxonomically. 
It was perhaps inevitable lhni he should 
begin with a longer discussion of the mean- 
ing of concepts than was necessary for the 
questions tackled by the other two authors, 
ff only because I he kind of "culture" with 
which he is inninly concerned demon- 
strates itself in objects whose meaning and 
significance to their producers and con- 
sumers alike can be understtxxl only in the 
context of a much wider cultural frame- 
work, sociologically understood, which can 
be beat approached through the concepts 
which are used by the people In question 


to make sense of their world. All this may 
be seen as a necessary precursor to a 
sociology of culture in Williams's sense, 
but what is perhaps not so dear is why so 
much of the book is devoted to a rapid 
consideration of further clarification of the 
concepts implied In such relationships, as 
artists and patrons, artists and the market, 
post-market Institutions, and in such forms 
of the internal organization of (he produc- 
ers of culture in their guilds, academies, 
"movements", "schools", in breakaway 
groups, factions, dissidents, and rebels, and 
so on. Although the author makes occa- 
sional, illustrative reference to particular 
historical examples to make his point 
clearer, what the great bulk of the book 
comprises is a description of various types, 
ideal types of Weber's sense of that term 
perhaps, so that o reader who was unfamil- 
iar with Williams’s other work might be 
excused for concluding that the source of 
his inspiration was to be found in (he writ- 
ings of Weber rather than Marx. 

Altogether, then, Fontana's new series 
has got off to a flourishing start with three 
books, in tent tonally ot not, illustrating 
three major differences of approach to 
sociology at the present time. 

J. A. Banks 

J. A Banks is professor of sociology at the 
University of Leicester. 


New Humanities Books from Edward Arnold 

41 Bedford Square, London WC1 B 3DQ 


Foundations of Medieval History 
Series 

The Medieval Inquisition 

Bernard Hamilton 

The author examines the growth 
of the Inquisition as a new and 
formidable Institution. 

£3.95 paper 112 pages 
Publication January 


Foundations of Modern History 
Series 

The Origins of America’s 
Civil War. 

Bruce Collins' 

A concise, up-to-date, analytical 
discussion of the origins of 
America’s civil war. 
jf/0. JO boards £4. 75 paper 
1 76 pages Publication April 


The Whig Ascendancy 

Colloquies on Hanoverian , 

England 

John Cannon 

A collection bfseveh essays 
covering aspects or English 
political and sdcial history from 
1680 to 1832. 

£12.50 boards 240 pages 
Publication March 


The Outbreak of the ; 
English Civil War 

A. J. Fletcher 

A new interpretation based pit 
extensive original research. 


The New History of Scotland 
Series 

Kingship and Unity: 
Scotland 1000-1306 

G. W. S. Barrow 

An account of the consolidation 
of ‘Scotland’ and its emergence as 
a strong and independent nation. 
£9.95 boards £4. 95 paper approx 
196 pages Publication May - 


Court, Kirk and 
Community: 

Scolland 1470-1625 
Jenny Wormald 

Covers a period of profound 
change with the Reformation and 
the 'Scottish Renaissance'. 


Pmbable pubticdlbn May 

Studies In fatal and • ; 

Demographic History Series ’ 

The Population flfetbry 
of^England 1541-1871 

A Reconslrucllon 

EA.Wrigteytoid R.S. Schofield 

Using a new technique, the 
authors have reconstructed the ■; 
popofottoiLhlstowor England 
between 1541 and 1871. 

£40 approx boards 800 pages 
probable publlcallot\ Jtyfff 


£10.50 boards £5.25 paper approx 
224 pag# Publication May 


Social Theory and Social 
Welfare 

Peter Taylor-Gooby and Jennifer 
Dale 

An introductory text in social 
administration and social policy. 
£5.95 paper 304 pages 
Publication April 


lyrists Serbs. .j : . - ,1 . .i , . 

H.L. AJSart 

Nell MacCormlck 

A critical study of Hart's \ 
Influence on legal thinking ' 
between 1955 and 1970. - 
£8.50 boards £4. 50 paper approx 
2Q8 pages Publication June' 


Assessing Language ! f 
Production in Children: ■ r 

Experimental Procedures . " 

JonF.MJUpr • ; ' ; :i ! 

An accessible reference wori for - 
those studying disordered or . 

^hif^^ 811880 BW * u5s ^°*‘ 

• £12.50 boards 200 page r -V. 

Publication March • ,. v • . 
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York Medieval Texts, Second 
Series 

The Poems of the Pearl 
Manuscript 

Malcolm Andrew and 
Ronald Waldron 

A paperback edition of all four 
poems of the manuscript with 
critical apparatus. 

£5.95 paper 384 pdges 
Publication February 

Piers Plowman by : 
William Langland 
An edition bflhe C- text 
Derek Pearsall 

New paperback edition with full 
textual notes. 

£5 . 95 paper 424 pages 
Publication February 


Stratford upon A von Studies 19 

Contemporary English 
Drama 

Edited by C, W. E. Blgsby 

Explores the changes In style and 
content of English drama since (he 
late 1960s. 

£10.50 boards £4.95 paper 
192 pages Publication April 

Studies in English Literature 

M>. 72 . , • f . 

Congreve: The Way of 
the World 

Malcolm Ktlsall 

An analysis of the com plexiifos of 
Speech and plotting ana (he' 
interweaving of a varietyof '• 
dramatic modes. ' 

£1.63 paper 64 pages 
Publication April, . ' : . 

. ■ ' ’ I • . • ' 

Microeconomic Theory: 
a synthesis of the classical theory . '■ 
and modem approach ' 

William Sherand Rudolph ptoola 

Provides a souhti foundation ’l 
from production theory to market 
structures. ■ 

£15 boards 742 pages 
Publication Mprch - . .. , ; 


The Study of Urban 
Geography 

Third edition 

Harold Carter 

‘Critical appraisal, clarity and 
comprehensiveness are some of 
the great virtues of this work.' 
Geography 
£6.95 paper 448 pages 
Publication March 

The Ecology of Natural 
Resources 

Second edition 

I. G. Simmons 

Increased emphasis has been given 
(o energy as a linkage with other 
resource processes in this new 
editiort, 

£8. 50 paper 448 pages 
Publication April 


Scripta Series in Geography 

The Geography of 
Housing 

L. S. Bonrqe 

A clear and balanced introduction 
to housing conditions and policy 
experience. 

£14.95 boards £6.50 paper 
304 pages Publication Afarvh 

Land Use in America 

Richard H. Jackson 

, An overview of the developmental 
processes upon which (he present 
..use ofland in America Is based. 
£12.95 boards 232 pages 
Publication May 

Climatology: 

selected applications 

John E. Oliver 

Presents the basic ipcthods In 
climatology as they arc used fn 
practical situations. 

£14. 95 approx boards 
288 pages Publication June 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT !U|( 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 

The Education Systems in the European 
Community: A Guide 

The Commission of European Communities 
Edited by Lionel Elvin 

This guide provides a Tull and accurate account or current educational 
practices and institutions in all the member countries of the EEC. 
Contributions are included from the Ministries of Education of each member 
country, ou timing (he provisions available. Order N o. 8480 0 2 4 £ 10.50 

From Birth to Eight: Young Children in 
European Society in the 1980s 
A Council of Europe Conference 

A European review of provision and issues In early education, incorporating a 
European Declaration on the Care and Education of the Child. National 
representatives analyse not only the facts and figures of prc-schooi education 
and care, but also the child's place in a fast changing European Society. 

Order No. £9.95 

Small Organizations: The Management of 
Primary and Middle Schools 

Alan Paisey 

This study focuses on .structure and control strategies in the middle age-range 
school from a managerial perspective. In particular, it investigates 
participation and job satisfaction in this area, and looks at the claims of class 
and icnm teaching in the light of the school's overall organization. 

Order No. 8478 02 4 £10.95 

North — South Debate: Educational 
Implications of the Brandt Report 

Edited by Roger M. Garrett 

The report of an International conference which calls attention to the central 
role of education in the implementation or the controversial 'Brandt Report' 
proposals. 

Order No. 8481 02 4 £7.50 

Children with Specific Learning Difficulties 

Paula Tansley and John Panckhurst 

A comprehensive review of research, principally over the last ten years. The 
book concentrates on three main areas — aetiology, Incidence and remediation 
— and includes u chapter In terminology, an extensive bibliography, a 
glossary, a short appendix listing same current research in the field and some 
suggestions of faturc research. 

Order No. 8070 02 I £9.50 


The NFER-Nelson Publishing Company Ltd, 
DarviHe House, 

2 Oxford Road East, 

Windsor, Berks. SL4 IDF. 
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STYLES OF LEARHIMQ AND TEACHING 
An Intigratlva Outlln* of Educational. Psychology for 
SHidCnto, Toaohon and Locturorc 

by.N. En (while, Bell Professor o t Education, University of .Edinburgh 
Intended to provide an Integrative outline pi important aspects of 
educational psychology; and fscqncerped with both the process of learning 
arid teaching and how people differ In their approaches. The most unusual 
feature o! the book Is its eimph 4ih on student learning. 

0471 J7BQ1 J ■ approx. 320 pages July 1981 approx. $30.OO/£13.95 , 

PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICE TEACHING: 

* by S.O. Olallan and O.N.Agusfrbo, Department of Vocational Education, . 
University of Nsukka, Nigeria 

Examines (he principles, practice and problem; of the 'Itaschool’ teaching , 
practice that forms (he essential part of ihe (raining of teachers. Teaching ! 
practice Is viewed both from the view point of the student teacher and the •: 

' iertmfirjh the college pf: education.; : r.;\. . 

Relates to the speoliC problems of West African school; whjen. reflect the' : 

. Concerns of education^ I .tnilfuitions throughput the Third World, •' 

M71 27B0$X jpprov.192 pages Way198V : [doth) approx, $22.00/(8.00 
0471 278041 approx.. 192 pages May 1981 (paper) approx. J9A0/C3.50 

-. Aims to preieht lha resources and means by vyhkh AOcfai studies 
■ programmes can be conceptualized, created, Imftiri merited and evaluated- 
t tpServkc the ndedsof^ny society. > 

: 0471278688 approx. 1»flages Aprll 19fll. : (doth) approx. S28.QQ/C10.W 
0471 278aS1 ' appfrpx^to pages Aprln^BI (paper) approx. J10.00/C4.00 

, DYSLEXIA RESEARCH AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO : • 
EDUCATION .... <] 1 ' ■! ' "v-: 

i fcditbd by,G. PavfJdlj, Dept- bt Psychology, Uhltrermy ttf Manchfliiar, , ' ' 

. and T.R., Miles, Professor of Psychology, Univew/ty College qf ^b/th" ; 

; Wwiej. Bangor . ;ji . " -'/• ! V.' I 1 ; 1 

Q471 tfiMi 6 • op()ro» v Z64 pages October 198V apptpi.$29.7Q/£1piO 

undbrstanqing wniTTBN lakouaGb : ^ ! ';«.- J 

Exploration In Qatypi;oh*ni[0itNo¥Orid;4h'*\8hM^ 

• b/A.j^5anfdrd andS*C.,G*(rod, both of Depirijnient 'of’Piyc/tdfegv, ’: : ’ ‘ 

' l: f,/«iiveriily.qf Glasgow , • i/» •'i’.'.' ■ 

■04n -jffblA ■, :L : 2S9 pages, .-j , February W} ;?*. & 

Please write (p (he Tex thdok- Manager lor (mtherjnformatfon —inspection ;' 
, copies bf edir'aty rti/es available: : , l V. P i f - •• ;■.) ■ H.v.V 


j-^ John Wiley & Sons Limited 

l',lM;r,s Hvil' ( ii-i hi • -I L‘f IM H' 1 Hi) ln/l. 



A little friendly persuasion 


Absent from School: the story of a 

truancy centre 

byRobGrunsell 

Writers and Readers, £1.95 

ISBN 0906495 42 3 

Beyond Control? schools and 

suspension 

byRobGrunsell 

Writers and Readers, £4.95 and £1.95 
ISBN 0 906495 04 0 and 21 0 

Making a Comprehensive Work: the 

road from bomb alley 

by Peter Dawson 

Blackwell, £9.95 and £3.95 

ISBN 0631 12534 5 andl26198 

The problem of the disaffected, tough, 
sometinicsdeiinquent adolescent is one that 
barely affects the lives of some teachers and 
consumes all the nervous energy of others. 
The literature in t he field tends to be long on 
analysis and short on remedies, simply 
because there are so few successful models. 

In the really difficult, usually (though not 
invariably) inner-city schools, the 
crime-rate may be high, the social problems 
may border on the horrific, and those who 
work in or know the schools may cither be 
too weary to write about them, or else feel 
that what is done is too unspectacular to 
merit a hook. 

There arc books documenting the failure 
of schools such as William Tyndale or 
Risinghill, and there are others, like Daniel 
Fader's Hooked on Books, which tell of 
apparent success, in this case through the 
imaginative use of rcuding and writing. 
There are millions of skilfully penned words 
about the problems of city life: a confusing 
mixture largely of theory, sometimes of 
practice, often ascribing blame to school 
organization, tcHchers, parents, capitalism, 
bureaucracy, the technological revolution 
which obliterates unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs by the thousand, or to those who label 
children ns delinquent, thereby ensuring 
that their prophecy will be fulfilled. 

These three books are First-hand 
accounts of children In London written by 
two people who hove, worked with them. 
Rob G runsell's .4 bseiii from School tells the 
story of the Isllngtqn Intermediate 
Treatment Centre. It first appeared in 1978 
as Born to be Invisible, and is now published 
by Writers and Readers with an extra 


chapter by Peter Gurney describing the 
seven years since the founder left. 

The story of this centre for persistent 
truants is a sod hut engaging nuc, and it is 
told with honesty, compassion and u not 
obnoxious degree of romanticism. A DES 
survey in 1 974 found that about 10 percent 
of children were away from school, nnd 
estimated that somo Vh percent of children 
were absent "for no good reason". The 
author tells of one Islington comprehensive 
with a 1 3 per cent truancy rate and a further 
5 per cent of children absenting themselves 
after registration. It was in the midst of this 
scale of problem that the centre was 
established, and the tiny number of children 
it handled must have been but a pin prick. 

The book concerns itself principally with 
the hit-or-miss, pragmatic groping for sense 
by both staff and pupils. As a social worker 
the author had to agonize more about 
"curriculum" than a (rained teacher might 
have done. The early 1970s were a lime 
when free schools, de-schooling and the 
ideas of Ivan lilich enjoyed a brief vogue. 
The unpredictable curriculum of the 
Islington Centre, with its day trips to placeB 
of note, attempts at ‘‘lessons", and 
capitalizing on serendipity, sometimes 
contrasts sharply with the apparent 
certainty of a conventional school 
timetable. On other occasions the pupils, 
having rejected traditional schooling, 
challenge their new teachers to provide it, 
regarding art or drama as"messing about", 
and demanding adult dominonce when 
misbehaviour occurs. 

In Beyond Control? which has the same 
title a9 another book by Paul Francis, Rob 
Orunsell addresses himself to an equally 
difficult matter, that of suspended pupils. 
After he finished working at the Islington 
Centre he moved to another project in 
‘'Bnxbridge”, and subsequently incurred 
the wrath of secondary head teachers In the 
borough for writing an insider's account of a 
case conference about a suspension in The 
Times Educational Supplement. 

This contretemps illustrates the 
sensitivity of the issue of pupil suspension. 
When a pupil has to be excluded totally 
from a school the sense of failure all round 
becomes public, and participants 
understandably are jittery. Yet the topic Is 
rarely discussed, even (hough some schools 
seem never to suspend a pupil, and others, 
perhaps just down the rood, have n sizable 
list of exclusions over the years. Orunsell 


devotes much of his book to a lympwhuK ! 

but not uncritical account of pupih yfo > 
have heen suspended from school, uA fo f 
unulysis raises interesting questions ^ . 
procedure, curriculum and attitudes h 
conventional schools. 

A different kind of romanticism is evident 
in Peter Dawson's account, /tyty* t 
Comprehensive Work, which describes bk 
10-ycor headship of Eliham Oreen,iadh 
saturated with self-satisfaction from iiititfe 
to the Iasi sentence: "The road we travel, g 
it be the right one, stretches straight ^ 
true." The book begins with a member of 
staff looking at Dawson's wife god snip; 
"Fancy having t olive with him",goej<»ta 
tell how the number of caning* wtot ip 
from 28 to 169 per term, and lurr desrlbts 
him at his study window with his Mnnlan 
looking for playground nfaltiieudun 
There is glee when a West Inillaabay wbh x 
cut finger leaves drops of blood on Ac «i(j 
outside Dawson's study which he ihadoet 
not allow to be cleaned off "aia thud tidto 
miscreants", 

Tough schools sometimes need ragi 
remedies, and Dawson would poiot bit 
increase in parental applications » 
evidence that his regime was effective. Pirn 
of (he book dealing with cummfca 
principally the section on social edoaike. 
and pastoral care are of some lniereft,ta 
crude stereotyping spoils the whole. 

The sour taste left by this book haoim 
much because it deals in strong lugnp 
with badly behaved pupils, feckkaparun 
or lazy teachers, nor even Hut thn&ai 
children is advocated. After all in Grandfi 
much more libcral/permisslve books there# 
an account of haw a teacher, despetatewii 
anger and frustration at doe of these 
difficult pupils, thumps him In > xage. taJ 
pnstoTa! care and social education, eflwid 
a strongly persuasive kind, occtipy iteetni 
place In Dawson's account. It wis'rtthnik 
excessive self-adulation and near ibseafled 
compassion in Dawson's acceonf 
jarred, even though too much mopes* 11 
proved the undoing of RisInghW- 1 rwpm 
many working-class parents, given adrict 
might opt for the flrmnea of D»w» 
school rather than Orunsell'* soft ceotm. 
Middle-class parents would probably 
house. . 

E.C. Wrag 

Professor Wrogg Is director of iht ttkcd cl 
education at the University of beta - ; 


From benefactor to monitor 


A Program for Renewed Partnership: 
(he report of the Sloan Commission on 
government and higher education 
Harper & Row, £13.95 
ISBN 088410 1932 

The 20, Americans (most- of (hem. directly 


no exception of seats of learning. 

So far the story has a not unfamiliar ring 
to British cars. What most Irks the Sloan 
commissioners, however. Is government's 
changing role from benefactor to monitor, 
manifest in numerous court decisions, 
statutes and administrative regulations. 
This increasing impingement upon 
post-secondary education comes not merely 


concerned, now or formerly,- with, from the Department of Health, Education 

...L^ t i*. ! . . ... .. . - . . .. 


universities), who for two recent years were and Welfare, biit by .miscellaneous 
Fundedby the Alfred P. Sloaii Foundation, intrusions in the name of civil rights or equal 
have deliberately confined their scrutiny to opportunity.' Here some , case studies 
the impact upon Higher educaridn of federal ; illustrate . the consequent. Tendency of 
and stale government-; The result, official "compliance coordinators" to usurp 
therefore; docs- hot -begin to rival the .the function of a tinivcrsH/s own board of 
voluminous and wide-ranging reportage of regents by reaching Into areas even of 
the Carnegie Commission on Higher academic tenure, and curriculum content. 
■■ .f^cair^n cf 10 years tack. Nor, Ihdugh Slate governments , today, t.he 
; :f. dMoritadthy lhe t bl^.ai “prayoctJflV , , L - commlNfe^ i.l.ftjnept'i ..-"look Jess Hk© 

' rtpcT Sit Wltjnje 7 helpful ' p&ririerg .and .moire like unfriendly 

or tn© Neyrnitjil Alh forcqpf .d97 1 j fit: the yppllcemea.^vf at pneej- indispensable, and 
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Commonwealth 

A TERMLY SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE COMMONWEALTH 



North-South: a Programme for Survival, the report 
of an Independent Commission on International 
Development Issues chaired by Willy Brandt, the 
former West German chancellor, was published 
just over a year ago. But unlike the reports of most 
international commission which gather dust, the 
Brandt report appears to have touched a rare 
nerve of concern and altruism. In paperback it 
has sold thousands or copies and Its logo with (he 
globe sinuously divided between a rich "North" 
and a poor "South" has established Itself as a 
powerful Image of International lnequalty. 

The report has little to say directly about higher 


education. What it does say Is not entirely 
flattering - “In contrast (to the rest of education) 
higher education has often expanded too fast in 
relation to many countries’ ability to employ 
graduates, and has sometimes taken a disprop- 
ortionate share of educational budgets. Almost 
every country has begun to worry about the 
problem of ‘educated unemployment', and to ask 
the question: are schools and universities teaching 
the right subjects to the right people?" Despite 
this rather brief and negative assessment of the 
place of higher education In the poor “South”, 
there can be Uttlc doubt that the perspective so 


well displayed by Brandt is one which universities 
and colleges can hardly ignore, especially in the 
Commonwealth which bridges tills earthquake 
fault In global society. Below Annslaslos Christ- 
odoulou, the Secretary General of the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities, considers what 
universities have done and can do to bridge the 
gap between "North" and “South". Over the page 
Richard Griffiths discusses the problems facing 
universities In the developing countries or the 
Commonwealth, and Peter Scott describes the 
very different dilemmas now being faced by 
higher education in the rich “North". 
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While countries go on debating the validity 
of Brandt's Programme for Survival - or 
quietly shelve it to concentrate on their own 
individual economic problems - universities 
throughout the world arc continuing to 
behave much as he urges countries to 
behave. 

A few days before this short essay appears 
in print, the Administrative Board of the 
International Association of Universities 
will have held its annual meeting in Paris. 
Some nine days after, 160 or so vice- 
chancellors and principals or universities 
from some 27 Commonwealth countries, 
will he assembling in Hongkong as members 
of the Association of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities for five days of discussions on mat- 
ters of common interest and concern: they 
get together in this way every two and a half 
years for a similar purpose. On this occa- 
sion, their discussions will centre on the 
responsibilities of universities to each other 
as international institutions: on the extent to 
which “continuing education" should be an 
essential and major activity of universities: 
sad on the steps that universities need to 
take to achieve some development and 
avoid the worst effects of stagnation during 
times of reduction in the real value of their 
funding. 

Eight weeks ago, a small sub-set of these 
same heads of universities sai down in Man- 
ila with rheir opposite numbers from several 
non-Commonwealth countries at a meeting 
of tbe Association of Southeast Asian 
Institutions or Higher Learning. Twelve 
*eeks ago, a somewhat larger sub-set of 
Common wealth vice-chancellors, all from 
African countries, gathered together with 
their colleagues from universities ip ail of 
Africa except the Republic of South Africa, 
in Yamassoukro in the Ivory Coast - but on 
(hit occasion as members of the Association 

African Universities. 

Since there are other similar groupings of 
universities, regional and more broadly 
>nternationnl, the catlogue could well con- 
tinue and these we but a few of the meetings 
■hat take place between one group or 
■"other from the universities of the world. It 
j* not always vice-chancellors who are 
■yo]vcd: many such meetings involve 
academic staff or university administrators 
discussing topics of 'professional concern or 
problem* that are inter-disciplinary or affect 
more than one organisation or region. 

Sitting vyjth them as observers or active 
, participants will often be stafT from notional . 
or International agencies -QD A, the British 
^■TOril, Cl DA, IDRC, UNESCO, UNDP, 
•"P<, , k*' World Bank, perhaps politicians 
and civil servants from the country hosting 
ro* meeting - dpt to .mention , trusts ahd 
foundations keeh to support Institutions of 
, education, from a variety of motives. 

; fee precise composition of any particular 
jjjeetmg will vary,' of course, depending on 
•U? k ant * a ^ m °t the dUcuukihi. But the 

Wrirdpanis are there because they recog- 
the value of t|iese meetings In further* 
jgMy PPjcctlVei of thqlr own organisa- 

"Jlw international . groups that come 
J^wher In this way have a number of things 
. First and foremost, the par* 

^Wftscomc frqm or are closely connected 
B«rt. i! ni ' v . en| kles' or equivalent institutions. 
-yTj ■ they ore occupied with 'research 
rJL leaching jtt; Jhe; highest : levels and 
T^uje thiese ; activities are International, 
Si V es feriJfcnlse the value of 
• rT‘ , ^*l in S : wilH each other across. national 
(Marie*- to exchange Ideas and expert; 
b^ l K>>Tlpare l^hntques and tackle cbm- 
. .^9. problems.. . Their -Interdependence 
Wlore, -. derives from their, essential 
M.unlVershles. . j 

.there' will frequently be 


Universities cash in on the 
value of crossing frontiers 

Anastasios Christodoulou (left) reflects 
on the role of the universities in the 
North-South dialogue 



tives and purposes of such nssociations:- 

• the development of co-opcration across 
national boundaries (sometimes for its 
own worth, for self-interest, of for wider 
altruistic or idealistic purpose., e.g. to 
serve the cause of peace as in the case of 
the 1AU.) 

• the exchange of staff 

• the movement of students between 
institutions, particularly at postgraduate 
level 

• the provision or information for which 
there is an inter-institutional, interna- 
tional need 

• the provision of a service, such as 
recruitment 

• inter-institutional efforts to raise stan- 
dards and thereafter safeguard them 

• tbe creation of opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of academic development and 
general university development 

• the forging of formal linksat institutional, 
faculty or discipline level for mutual 
benefit 

• joint efforts to hammer out an under- 
standing or the proper role of universities 
In their modern societies. 

Not infrequently, the motive of self- 
interest appears explicit and unashamed. 
Thu* in the case of tlte Association of 
South-East Asian Institutions of Higher 
Learning: "Opr purpose is to assist member 
Institutions to . - strengthen . thimselve* 
; through mutual aclf-h?lp and thus, to achieve 
international distinction in • scabbing, 
research and public service.” Even so, wider 
idealism is not thereby precluded "In so 
doing, the institutions contribute strength lo 
their respective nations and to the entire 
region .... and foster a sense of regional 
identity." - 

The African Association, perhaps surpris- 
ingly to some, eschews any wider, idealistic 
objective such as' the fostering of Fan- 
Africanism and restricts itself too long jist bf 
practical objectives -staff and student inter- 
change. information, documentation, cur- 
riculum develonient. collaborative study of 
higher educotlonar problems, seminars and 
conferences - oil. in the cause of Self-help 
and self-improvement. . 

Sometimes, objective and the means of 
achieving It may not be clearly separable. 
One particular' association |h»b a common 
language as its binding force: "L 1 Associa- 
tion des Uniycrsltfs partlellemcnt ou 
cnrferemcnt de langue francals*"- was 


guage ol usage, hut its literature makes it 
clear thut the language is a meuns rather 
than an end in itself. The objectives arc the 
development of international co- ope ru lion 
in 'higher education ami “ie dialogue per- 
manent des cultures d'Afrique. d'Orlem c( 
d'Occident". facilitated by a "lingua 
franca”. 

There ure yet others, but forerunner of all 
such organisations is (he Association or 
Commonwealth Universities. Launched in 
1913 (with strong Canadian as well us Brit- 
ish support) as the Universities Bureau uf 
the British Empire, it has. nf course, long 
since ccosed. like the Commonwealth itself, 
fo be British. At the last count, it had 229 
members drawn from 27 countries (all but 
one now independent). The association is a 
voluntary body governed by its members 
and funding its basic actis ilies through their 
subscriptions. Its constitution is laid down 
by Royal Charter. 

The ACU’s central purpose is to promote 
contact and co-operation between its mem- 
bers. for their individual and collective 
benefit, in whatever practical ways they may 
suggest or approve. Whilst of various kinds, 
the services provided fall into three main 
groups: 

(i) the organisation or meetings and con- 
ferences (every five years a major con- 
gress is held to which each member 
institution may send up to four dele- 
gates); 

(ii) the dissemination (through publica- 
tions, information papers and replies to 
individual enquiries) of Tacts about 
institutions, courses, awards, exchange 
schemes, travel opportunities, etc; 

(ill) the administration of particular 
schemes Involving international move- 
ment of staff and students. 

Foremost amongst the latter is the highly 
valued Commonwealth Scholarship and Fel- 
lowship Plan: the ACUrproyides thc sec- 
retariat for the commission wbfch refect* tty 
kholara find fellows who come from other 
parts of the Commonwealth and wh6 are 
placed in British universities and funded by 
Britain. The budget for that in 198} exceeds 
£4m; much smaller are the prestigious Mar- 
shall and Kennedy Scholarship schemes 
which it also administers. Various sources of. 
fund* - Ihq Common wealth Foundation, the 
Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co- 
operation, the Canadian International 
Development Agency, The THES itself, in 
respect Of one academic Fellowship - sup- 
port travelling fellowships for administra- 
tive stpff, the exchange of academic .staff 
between developing country universities 
odd. more recently a scheme to support 
medical students on elective studies in hot- 
pitab in Commonwealth countries other 
than tbefr own- 1 

A non-governmental organisation 'Inde- 
pendent of government, the ACU is typical 
of oihhr association* Of-' university initilu- 


sitles and its sole ‘raison d'etre* is therefore 
tile enhancement of their interest: the 
coiunionaliiy uf ihosc interests draws them 
mil only towards each nllidr. but together, 
and in working together for common pur- 
poses: international scholarship; compar- 
able standards, complementary academic 
objective, or more narrowly a particular 
piece of research or advanced leaching. It is 
precisely through involvement as active 
partner in all or any of these that any one 
institution can properly fulfil its awn prime 
purposes as a university institution. 

''ll is nu wonder" wrote Eric Ashby in 
1963, in his book Community of Univer- 
sities, "i hi l the umsaruium of the Com- 
monwealth are held together in on unde- 
fined but indivisible society ... By virtue of 
the cohesion among Commonwealth uni- 
versities. graduates from as far apart as 
Singapore and Vancouver, Ghana and 
Aberdeen, find that , they share common 
assumptions, common cultural traditions, 
common canons ol crilifcism and facility- in 
using a common language.” . 

They ate, of course, all descended from 
common stock. The same writer, speaking o 
year later (Godkin Lectures at Harvard 
University 1964 African Universities and 
Western Tradition), defined the three 
similarities between Oxford, Cambridge 
and the British universities as being “self- 
governing corporations jealously guarding 
their autonomy...; aspiring to grant 
degrees of similar standard on curricula of 
similar content; ... all making similar 
assumptions about the functions of higher 
education . . He went on: “These three 
similarities constitute the tempbtie from 
which . . . new universities on the British 
pattern, both at Home and overseas, were 
made." . 

Having been made, they were for a while 
highly dependent orr Ihe tchoiars of those 
cjme British' universities to be brought to 
reeturity. For eycin longer, ttyfr, brightest 
Intellects were' sucked back into the British 
system for both first degree and postgradu- 
ate studies, to be honed into the true Image 
of' tty British academic before 1 reluming 
hdme to join him Or replace him m the local 
university. 

To conclude from that historic picture 
that even now, the University world 
embraced by the ACU isbut n microcosm of 
Brandt's coaiempof try world of gross 
imbalance between the rich arid the poor, 
ilkr developed and jhe developing - “the 
North-South'* would Hoi, however, be jus- 
tified. : ■ ■ !■ . 

What Brandt, fn hiyProgramihe for Sur- 
vival Urges upon nations, universities fn lire 
ComihafiweiUh, Indirectly end through reg* 
Rural aiid international groupings, hove 
tyen Achieving and.! continue lo. kchievp 
through their own initiatives and ‘activl lies 
wlihfe (until recently) favourable national 
add international policies of aid towards ibt 
developing world which encouraged the. 
necessary transfer «o«rey. •■‘know-how’* 
and hurbarv Tc sources. Ibadan; Ahmadu 


lormed in 1961 in Montreal to bring emulated its example fa tefms of objectives necessary transfer « money, ‘‘know-how’; 
mother ail institution? of higher education and ways of arittoylng thorn. It ! exists and tartan ft sources. Ibadan; AHtnadu 
in which French Is thej or a principal. Ian- breausa b(the interdependence. of uqiver- Bello. Mfier6n(hcfpre A mjn st^bedeths 


vitals), the Indian Institutes of Technology. 
Malaya Singapore, Zambia, the South 
Pacific, Papua New Guinea - all nnd many 
others are universities that arc living tes- 
timony to the validity of the central themes 
of the Brandt Report; interdependence, 
mutuality of interest, massive transfer of 
resource, skills, technology - and on terms 
acceptable to the beneficiaries, who arc 
treated as equttl partners in a common 
endenvour nut us poor country cousins to be 
given a grudging haml-oiil. 

Ttanlf-spjingin fact quickly matured and 
were soon contributing to lha well-being uf 
the family as n whole through innovation, 
through fresh altitudes on the econumlc and 
social contribution ihoy should be making to 
their own people und through challenges to 
the old order of academic aspiration and 
enterprise. Through demographic decline, 
financial austerity, lower public esteem, 
state dmllusiunmenl with the apparently 
poor return to society from its massive 
investment in higher education -sometimes 
(on. let it be said, through obstinate reluc- 
tance lo embrace reform and adapt to 
changed circumstances - some old order 
institutions might well find themselves turn- 
ing from rich developed to poorer declining 
und might themselves need to plncc grelcr 
reliance for their own well-being on the 
interdependent system, and a re versed Row 
of scholars and ideas. 

Brandi postulate* four main thrusts fn lift 
emergency programme for survival; transfer 
of huge volumes of resource lo the poorer 
developing countries (around $30 billion 
annually in aid by 1985); rational energy 
policies across national and regional bound- 
aries: crash programme* of agricultural 
development and food production; major 
reform of international trade and economic 
systems. He leaves if to. the leaders of the 
world to gel together and work out the ways 
and means - or rather first to agree the 
objectives! 

ff they respond at «H lb his call, they will 
find ihat to give charitably without impart- 
ing understanding, to stimulate develop- 
ment requiring skills -and sophisticated 
techniques and technology without transfer- 
ring those skills and knowledge to the 
developing themselves, is merely to repeat 
the classical failures of previous and less 
ambitious aid programmes. 

Pet haps the nations should take a leaf, out 
of the universities' book aod form theta* 
reive* into free associations of interdepen- 
dent organisations, aspiring to gain indi- 
vidual well being out , of a common well- 
being - national wealth out of a common 
wealth where North aids South and South 
North,' East West and West East, and all hid 
each other. 

Instead, in the year since Brandt was pub- 
lished, the great developed nations of the 
world have tailed recession and ftcolkd 
ohaiply from. their interna liooaJbm. in the 
world of the universiliaa barriers tosiaff and 
student mobility between nations have been 
raised high, not lowered, , yet without such 
mobility, the genuine transfer of knowledge 
add, skills to Increasa understanding and 
assure the success ; of invest menl in 
development will be severely constrained. 

Will the urttversil ies fell Into the same (rap > 
and recoil into introspection . and self- 
interest of a more selfish kind? Or will they 
recognise' as much coiptnonaiity of interest 
and putpose in assisting the world first fq 
survive and then. to flourish as they have 
always found in the collaborative pursuit 
and transmission of knowledge and under- 
standing, of ideas nnd values? Th4 activities 
of the Association of Commonwealth Uhjv : 
versifies tad of its many sister organisations 
leave no room for doubt about the answer. 

1 The author ’ is ' Serrelary Ceneral of the ' 
Asspclahoh ^{Cotymoi} jju\iy^tl^ ‘ 
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Universities ami colleges in the rich 
“North" of the Commonwealth — In Bri- 
tain, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 

— have one thing overwhelmingly in 
common at the beginning of the 1980s: 
they no longer regard themselves as rich. 

One key to this widespread reeling of 
deprivation Is the inflationary expecta- 
tions that have become endemic in the 
higher education systems of this rich arc of 
the Commonwealth from British Colum- 
bia to Christchurch. After 30 years of 
growth even prosperous steady -stale can 
seem uncomfortable. 

If thnl was the full extent of the apparent 
malaise, as most governments optimisti- 
cally and conveniently believe, the neces- 
sary adjustment from high growth to low or 
even tin growth, although painful, would 
he manngcublc. If it was simply n ease or 
these universities coming to terms with the 
fact that, in a phrase once used hy Brim in's 
former Foreign Secretary, Anthony C'ros- 
I ami. “the parly's over'’, there would he 
little room for worry and even less for 
sympathy. 

Rut the ninlnise goes much deeper. First, 
the scale and the scope of the reij Hired 
adjustment have been consistently under- 
estimated hy .ill the governments con- 
cerned. In pnrliculur they have been slow 
lu recognise the academic implications of 
lower growth rates, which n recent Cana- 
dian report likened tu sclerosis. Univer- 
sities, us n result, face an invidious choice. 
They cun either accept that government 
responses will he inudeqiute and insensi- 
tive and also accept that this is because in 
all these countries u strong tradition of 
institutional anil academic autonomy hus 
been maintained. Or they can insist that 
(heir government paymasters accept 
proper responsibility, hut run the risk.of 
stimulating still more state interference in 
the affairs of higher education. 

However, the malaise runs deeper Bllll. 
It is not simply that universities in the 
Commonwealth's "North" mast leant to 
live within more limited means. There is 
also a strong feeling (hat recent cuts in 
government support, and the occasional 
stuttering of student demand, indicutc a 
certain disillusion with higher education In 
these advanced societies. This is not simply 
paranoia. Many politicians and civil ser- 
vants do feel that higher education over- 
sold Itself at the peak of its public reputa- 
tion In the 1960s, t hnt naive and ultimately 
■ umupportnblo assumptions were too eas- 
ily- nude about the links between the 
expansion of. higher education and 
: economic . .growth or even social well- 
being, and that as a result higher education 
became too closely associated with the 
’ social democratic ethos of the post-war 
’ years. 

; ' Ills this post- war boom In higher educa- 

- lion that pipst be the starting point for any 
' serious consideration of the present condi- 


Peter Scott looks at the dilemmas facing higher education in the rich 
Commonwealth countries. Below Richard Griffiths discusses their 
poorer neighbours. 


lion of the universities or the Common- 
wealth’s "North”. In Australia since the 
Murray report in 1957 the number of uni- 
versities increased from 9 in 19 and the 
number of their students from 36,500 to 
1 50,(100. The number of undergraduates 
ns n percentage of (lie 17-22 age group 
more than doubled from 4. 7 to 9.6. In 
Cunada an even more impressive expan- 
sion or opportunities look place, and in 
Britain the she of the higher education 
increased fruni just 69.0(10 on the eve of 
l lie war tu more than hnlf n million stu- 
dents today. 

The institutional pattern of this great 
expansion was also interesting. Canada, 
the must advanced in terms' of its higher 
education provision. Increasingly followed 
the pattern established hy its southern 
neighbour. Ihe United Suites. Its univer- 
sities and colleges gradually betaine a Col- 
lett ion of extremely diverse and even 
heterogeneous institutions. This xpun- 
timeous growth mid the weak role of the 
Ottawa government in higher education 
discouraged the creation of master pin ns 
(except of a rather conceptual nature like 
Ontario's The Learning Society). 

The pattern in Britain Rnd Australia was 
different. In both these countries magister- 
ial and authoritative reports were spon- 
sored by the two governments. Robbins 
mid Murrpy respectively. Irt both countries 
n deliberate policy of creating new univer- 
sities was complemented by the creation of 
on “alternative" sector, ihe colleges of 
odvnnccd education in Australia and the 
polytechnics in England and Wales (Scot- 
land, not altogether surprisingly, has 
e nded up wit h a highe r education sysle in as 
close to the Cnnadian-Americun model as 
is possible within the centralist tradition of 
Europe). 

The result of these differences has been 
that, faced with the down -turn of expan- 
sion (and even more important of govern- 
ment support) in Ihe last few years, the 
British. Australian, and New Zealand 
experiences have been uncannily similar, 
while Ihe Canadian experience has been 
different and it can be argued more hope- 
ful. A heterogeneous system, although 
more chaotic during a period of expansion, 
can display qualities of adaptation and 
flexibility that cap be invaluable during 
more troubled times. 

■ Yet the problems thfcl have crowded In 
on all the systems of higher education In' 
the Commonwealth’s "North’’ hove been 
grindingly familiar from country to coun- 
try. The present depression arrived In two 
waves. The first arose from the tripling of 


oil prices in 1973 and the immediate and 
painful repercussions this has on the 
economies, and then the public finances, of 
the developed world. The cuts in public 
expenditure which everywhere followed 
but perhaps hnd less impact in Canada with 
its still significant private university sector, 
came as a sudden shock to systems still 
expanding in lop gear', But the fact that in 
no country had this financial shock been 
accompanied by any faint, but fatal, whis- 
pering of a decline in student demand 
made it easier to absorb. 

Tlie second wave hus not been n sudden 
deluge hut a steady and inexorable rise in 
the water level until it now laps menacingly 
nt the feet of may institutions. Its principal 
cause, nf course, is the economic recession 
that grips the advanced market economy 
countries and its impact on public expendi- 
ture. But u main supporting role must be 
given to the rise of right-wing governments 
unsympathetic (it public expenditure and 
hostile to the expansionist, statist, refor-. 
mist ethos ucquircd by the universities dur- 
ing their boom years. 

Higher education in Canada. Australia, 
Britain and New Zealand has found it 
much more difficult to absorb this second 
wave for several reasons. First, its precari- 
ous political capital was virtually 
exhausted in engineering, a partial restora- 
tion of its traditional position after the first 
wave of cuts in 1973-75 (this was espec- 
ially the ease in Britain). Secondly, having 
already absorbed some cuts in this earlier 
period, it was in a much more exposed 
position. Thirdly, the hostility of govern- 
ment was blurrlngly mirrored by the grow- 
ing apathy among young people who 
seemed less determined (o enter higher 
education than their older brothers and 
sisters. 

This trembling of Ihe dial of student 
enrolment first became apparent In 
Canada, not surprisingly as almost twice as 
high a proportion of young people go on to 
hlgher.education there than in any other 
Commonwealth country. In the late 1970s 
enrolments declined, although they recov- 
ered ih 1980 when applications were 10 
per cent higher than they had been in the 
previous year. In Australia a similar stut- 
tering phenomenon was revealing itself. ln 
New South Wales in 1980 applications 
were down by almost 8 per cent (37,000 
for, 20,000 places compared with 40,000 In 
■ 1979). In Britain applications have con- 
tinued to climb but this increase has 
become more and more dependent on 
application rates among women "catching 
up" with those among men and so cannot 


provide long-term relief. 

What is more alarming is that all these 
countries face within a very few years a 
sharp decline in the number of 18-year- 
olds, still the basic reservoir of new 
entrants to higher education. In Britain the 
age cohort will fall from over 900,000 to 
650,000 in the mid-1990s. In Canada the 
equivalent fall Will be from 3.4 million to 
2.7 million. In Australia the decline is less 
frightening and the turn-up will occur 
sooner, in the late 1980s. 

This demographic decline which will not 
hit the hulk of higher education until the 
mid-1980s has already affected teacher 
education because of its direct links with 
school teacher supply. In Britain, where 
the Government was comparatively quick 
to grasp t he nc tile , many col leges of educa- 
lion were closed in the period between 
1975 and 1979. In New Zealand, where 
official action has been more tentative and 
it is estimated that too many teachers are 
still being produced, a teachers' college in 
Auckland has recently been dosed amid 
protest. In Australia a working party of the 
Tertiary Education Commission suggested 
that the number of student teachers will 
have to be cut from 17,500 in 1979 to 
1 1,200 by the end of this decade. 

However, the cuts are creeping closer to 
the core of higher education each year. In a 
representative comment Professor 
Anthony Low. vice-chancellor of Ihe 
Australian National University, recently 
warned: “The point Is being reached 
where research and leaching departments 
of academic distinction and Importance to 
Australia, which in recent years have bccii 
severely reduced, will have to cut 
altogether so that others can continue. 
Since I became vice-chancellor of ANU in 
1975 I have deliberately refrained from 
pressing the alarm button. 1 cannot any 
longer do this." 

The alarm button is now being almost 
continuously pressed throughout the 
Commonwealth’s "North". In Britain Dr 
Edward Parkes, the chairman of Ihe Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, has recently 
warned universities that If they wish to 
take a new Initiative they must inform the 
UOC which present activity they intend to 
discontinue to balance it. 

A report at the end of last year, Cana- 
dian Universities 1 980 and beyond, written 
by Professor Potcr Leslie from Queen's 
University ih Ontarlo'for tho Association 
of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 
warned of. a “sclerosis scenario". He 
wrote: "The outlook almost everywhere is 
for a contraction in enrolments, a long 


period of shrivelling financial ttnrarwi 
and external pressure to eliminate whit 
one university commission has called the 
redundant, the obsolete, and [be iinnetei- 
sary." 

At limes it has seemed to many outsid- 
ers, especially and influentially in govern- 
ment, that the universities protest too 
much. Such people point out that hither 
education still commands many mue 
public resources than they did even i 
decade ago, and they conclude (hat the real 
problem Is lack of flexibility on the pert of 
the universities and colleges. 

There is some truth in this assessment, 
although it exaggerates the freedom oi 
manoeuvre that higher education Kuril) 
possesses. In most countries lnflituikm 
must operate within the constraint! of 
employment legislation, traditional «■ 1 
tains, and above all of their existing hum 
capital. The greatest stumbling block to 
change In Canada, Britain, andtoiltsxi 
extent Australia, is the prospect o( n 
aging academic workforce. New blood In 
the shape of bright young academics ti a 
very short supply, while universities raw 
cope with an almost static faculty. geulag 
older, more rigid, and more expensive yen 
by year. 

Governments must also bearsomeofibe 
responsibility along with higher ednatio* 
for the manner In which cuts in pobiic siflt- 
port hove been made. First tagoimhon 
every case has been any planning horizon, 
however modest. In Britain the quinquen- 
nium, the five yearly allocation ofgrantu 
the universities, is a lost and nowilpoV 
unimaginable luxury. The rather uort 
modest triennium In Australia, despite Ik 
persuasive backing of the Williams report, 
has gone the same way. Another dnrai^f 
habit has been to cut capital and eqnlf 
ment grants rather than current grato 
which is too often rather like cutting WW 
investment to spare present C 0 W*pttM. 

Whatever the balance of blame. - 
education in the Corara°o* e *"|'j 
"North” faces at the start oflhelW" 
three formidable problems. * 

how to continue la be oblc to .compete" 
the first division of the 
league of universities, against ac««®r 
cally formidable and often better Wte* 
competitors In the United- wW 
Europo. For 30 years after -WMJ 
enhancement of excellence and im 
sion of opportunity did not contort* 
at n practical level they often 
each other because the resource 
for one could help to support w • ' ■ 

In the 1980s and 1990s there bllWJ® 


; Almost *11 Ihoic an Went tin in Ihe develop- more than 1 lb outside peripatetic experts, focus for the intellectual life or the South throughout the world have come in recent 

iiig Com inonwealth which are intent upon (provided often to suit their own purposes Pacific region and devoted itself singly years loildly to deplore this: generousity; 

maintaining acadcmlcsujrida.rcls - and there and theories) by aid dpnor governments and mindedly to helping the governments solve often with Sad results Tor the universities. 

V are ranhy, pan icu telly ip thaTonner colOnial International agencies, to become their edn- their many soda!.. economic . and scientific which; need pversfeai aid es badly; Even 

tetri tarics-face for midabte difficulties both tinulng collaborators In the complex pro- problems/’,. . Julius Nyerero, whbse constant support of 

in securing adequate, financial support for cesses qr national development at both For such a partnership between develop- the University 1 of Daries-Safaam has been 
their mintniqin needs. eiKl in obtaining and strategjcand graw-roqis lev^l. As Dr Arthur ing country governments .and the univer- such a feature of higher education develop- 
- ...WMrtfrt* fj°° d flHW ***», whether from Porter, tjie vicerchanccUor of tlie University . sitie$ they support to work sufficiently well ment in Africa, has felt* It necessary recently 
‘ dorntdfc dr .bv^ai .tourc^ Bdt tWito ■ ofSl^l^^JiMwihn.lV.q’i.^ ibfje to express his concern about costs. He 

‘ : aitaHjHMfl llmsepov?nrtta.l|rtbb|«nts^.WMcfi- . lntete*t;tolek pointed butfoife uhivfersuythat 31 percent 

* are after all inherent in their < ire urostancos'. are- ! eipected to TuUiKmahy rtltss .in dm ance.idrtbcimtec* and.ijiptuH pftdWipqd;. ..of thfcwhble National 'eaucatlon budget was 
such universities carry b heavy burden qf development . process , -■ ..to dominate v Jog are; esSeityaf * ailn the equqlly 'tricky taken by It aridteat it costTanzanin as much 
local public responsibilities; a burden far knowledge, to undertake research, to pro- partnerships marriage. It would be foolish to educate 3,400 students at the university 
heavier than, and more, obvious than, that due* qualified manpower ahd to act,ps a fofanyone to deny that governments often as jt did to give • primary education to 
bpme qy individual unlverltipa f|» the .sefvlcOlhstitutlonto thecotpnuiuUy.Necds. find themselves sore lylricd by their uni ver-‘ 640,000 pupils • » 

.-developed world, wtih Us wealth of special- avwefl niiht political apd septal fpnnewbtk. , sWc^asuch.by sojnefcf the activities of their He wenton*“is .hi* 

iscd inqtitutidbs and professional and urtdejwhlch universities operate, vary from staff mernbersdhd of iho{r students/ The tact of resources? Is it by any tthff n IwtSK 
■. adralnUtrdlive expertise to complement the country, to country. Each university has ; with which such , difficulties are handled ration- of 

•. '..odfpui pf universities therefore to develop IjsoWn strategy and which murt^Xand Mked^wSj 

-n...k ..u» i.j.i.u. .......... at., achieve An annmnHate hnfnnc# in cnnmi In. m a «v«hi uh* i,*, «. J!- . y . vr su < * na asKca UOW. ine 


.■ws < si-' 


wrjtatUbfiihe.trtmedTorcflfc in which pbysi- tHtj vIcpychaiKclIoj- pf the;jcoit|jeIPii«ly Teg- 
. ort-pqiWgi ultimately. '‘rests, and of - the. -tonal University ofthqSbuth P*t{l [hi, added 
apparatus :pf. ihe rilling! party which, ip bo. j’-'JTidugh several tatj!f;|owrhmd^Qt tigeft 
. !;-iqafry developing -countries. Is the focus; pi ties likq the South' Pacific $emnifctaf) ha# 


' a Mira £iSTvr?. u F lu,n ' 1 m 15 * income per student jrom 
; aBSS But. #me- isperhaps in som? 


familiarity, such utteranew ' 
ignored by universities un ”., 
reached when governments, 
tion, explode Into decision. ^ 

ore likely to be irrational. adiggJJT 
tic, Or adminlstratiyely itapract^ - ^ 

; The most recent example o^FJJ 
wasfn BritnlnitselfvJentheO^^ 
presumably Irritated beyond 
Che inability or Unwllllngnen j^^ 
education system at any 
with anf means Of steotming the . 
nate growth In overseas , 

erupted Into its extraordinary ..^*4.-. 
so itself by doOklngthe system . ^ «( 
forcing it to charge students 
them -.prohibitive tuition UeA- ^ 

living with their, government* -; 

universities thtbughoul the wortM"" . ? . 
dangerously slow to learn- 
. Except for the universities « ■ , 

Singapore and to a : - 

which ire all relatively 

virtually in-Ootaidmwf* 1 * 1 gL 
currently facing painful r 

income per student from P u ■ Lj^fj-tfel** .' 


concerned with them, hrfwever unwilHhg ! would hoc oil tile hi 

- piker govdriinrtnta art? to jay *p. publicly - Xfost'Of ll^ol peqd.catlid hi 
r- . ^obd unHteni ties are a iqajoi; stsbi tiring and ■ atqdCnis .qvertta? St . little. 


rtmtteyityfactqr,' ■ .i6;tbp:fl*lM^pmijarcd with uffi'bCit: 

t -Good gprern'me'nlairireadyitecdgnlse Utjs . . 2 (q ib^ : Ui«> d l> ; « jhUty rl 'Hnt --il btv« hiKy ^ 
' ' tpiopk fa tbe^ io«d >pi\^ty-av!ety' oiuy b ?i ii4 <in fed ^ 



end of any finfanclal year v^ j«l. 

raw •«* aj.-g.-tj? 

Thev .know, 



apd» where necessary, rcdU^W. 



u be f ' Wee H , the advanced educalion lo y° un B P CQ P le and P ul1 up the drawbridge and wait for belter nations will also stimulate it to think and and colleges in Ihe "Soulh" may have use- i • 

unf* ni r oducatlon wBl h ? for P ed int0 lo continue to Serve both the community times. In fact, no altitude Is more ealeu- behave interna Uonally. Perhaps in Ihh ful things io teach their senior sibling . 

fl n d even uncomfortable pal- aodthe economy in ways that are relevant, lated to ensure that better time* never context, the experience of the universities about the advantages of low-cost learning « 

cmsoidiscnminationand flexibility if it is The third is how lo preserve in tangible arrive. Yet in an interesting way higher and colleges of the Commonwealth's poor and about how to reach out to groups in Ihe ’ "• : 

inJ UC< H SSrU ^ lly reconcile these two compet- forms Ihe idea of higher educalion is an education as a system and the individual "South” may be extremely relevant. At community who have not had the immense • : *iii 

fa ,nSri eq u ually ie 8 llimale Ih rusts. On the International comm unity not just at the lop institutions that make it up arc mimicking the level of morality the shocking disparity benefits of a well organised school educa- " • • \ 

amt r • ■ str#,if[cd Orients of Australia of the first division but at all levels In the in this selfish inwardness the mentality of that exists between "North*' and ^South’* lion. In this important sense the Third 1 :* 

bntain should be able to achieve this league. so many students in Ihe rich countries dur- in higher education as in everything else World exists not only In Africa and Asia • • '. 'i 

more eanly than the heterogeneous system Neither of these problems will be easily ing the i970s which became known in may be providing a global perspective but within every nation. To remain vital 

■i prevails in Canada. But more acute solved. One of the most marked and most some circles as the "me decade”. shock the presidents and vice-chancellors Into ihcoexi century the universities of the ' ' • '' 1 '• 

wsetvers believe it may be the other way distressing results of Ihe financial crisis of Yet the solutions to these last two prob- of Canadian, British, and Australian oni- old Commonwealth or the developed 

°^ d higher education in the Commonwealth’s lems may be closely linked. Precisely the versl lies (and, even more important, their “North" will have to do more far both Vr' *.'•! • 

i ne second problem is how, again with "North" is Ihe siege mentality that it has same style of outward looking optimism staffs) out of their present mood of inward kinds of Third World, even if. as seems 

nmited resources, higher education can Stimulated. In fartdq institutions the ef fee- which will allow higher education to meet selfishness. likely, their governments for a time give 

coniinae. to expand opportunities for .(lye, If not the official, policy has been to new needs and demands within their own At a more practical level universities them less. 


currents towards the future 




? a ! will soon be forced to adapt 
u interna! financial control and monitor- 
t n,s ’ dieir riafl terms and condiiiotts. 
"u perhaps even the hallowed British sys- 
■ : retalioniship between academic' and 

“^wgerial decision-making If they are to 
l ^ e harsh economic climate of Ithe 
■ and perhaps (he , 1990s. It Is already 
r^.ntat In such a cUmate governments 
■MtS 0 " 10 t * lrow overboard such luxuries 
w .^ lr # *P*nsIonist sociql, and partlculorly 
msv^.t?^ UCa,iona1, poheies. Universities 
,ii_^ T* “hi »ve more autonomy dnd freedom 
* u ’ ^ Ut will ta* closer Jo what 
; Ashby otice called “fite dubious free- 
j.^qflhepadpeA . 

[ jJ^W^ut’undeniabld .fact that some 
I' I^,* ralc **lways find difficulty in dlsihigu- 
) W^een MtOlr freedom as university 
f their duty -i to comment, on 

, • °* iheir specific academic exber- 

1 : ! lfldufo« fu from Ikeir right to 

pdnwnal .political Ideologies 
! to open opposition, to their gov- 

coJSiS. • ‘toature Commonwealth 
toaSS?- 1 d ^* ooi Walter: hut In new 
' wn,Jt,v k:goverhteents it 

» - r.k i ! Stashes occur On this account It 
• . - wfcnj? °*c; fr vhr * a ftly ihe uniVersily hs a 
• ^ suffers -'as several have in 

i : \ta|jL ^“2 to the developing' Common- 
I; '-lai'' . “Otor hpweyer I he Commonwealth 




Universities are often the innocent vic- 
tims of eta apparently insatiable urge which 
comes over developing countries, particu- 
larly those with a federal structure, from 
time lo time to. allots new Institutions of 
higher education to be created before 
existing ones baVe properly got off ihp 
ground and without the available adminis- 
trative, academic of financial resources to 
nurture them effectively. Both the Indian 
subcontinent and, more recently, Nigeria 
have suffered in ibis way. The maintenance 
of academic standards ' high enough to 
make the outlay and’ effort worthwhile is 
almost impossible . in such circumstances. 

This is. also a danger when' governments 
are tempted by political cteiskWratjons.to 
force universities to lower Iheir entry stan- 
dards and proliferate courses end options 
for which they are lllrCquipped. all in the 
interests of expanding student enrolments 
willy-nilly. Pressure of student demand tor 
a university qualification - If not always tdf 
a university education - is of course over- 
overwhelming; arid ijiadpower shortages 
are legion. When In addition, (be availabil- 
ity of properly qualified local school leav- 
ers Is inadequate *- as It is to* example In 
southern Africa and tjie ?ouih pacific but 
not in eastern Asia generally r- govern- 
mettts ,ean perhaps fob forgiven for thef.r 
importunities. • - - V 

Lee kwun Prime Minister Of Singa- 

pore, has however recently moved Weil. In 
■.the opposite- direction, - -As woll' hents'a 
'Cambridge firsU h« has - firmly. based his 


consolidation of two previous universities 
into one National University of Singapore 
bn the imperative need to improve stan- 
dards In academic staff and in student per- 
formance. Moreover he is breaking away 
from the insistence on vocational rele- 
vance, so 'obsessively, pressed’ upoh 
. devotopjngcOuniry.upIvertitlei for so long 
by the aid Admfoisttaitirs, manpower 
economics and above oil by 'education' 
advisers from such agencies as our Own 
ODA. UNESCO. UNDP and the World 
Bank. • 

He is even seeking to Cricburtg© the 
humanities in order to stimulate the supply 
or those '.'professkmal generalists' " needed 
so i»dlytor kby polls in the public service, 
commerce and Industry. I hope the Lords 1 
: Fulton and Crowlber-Hprtt are not tap - 
appalled. How fortunate forSingnpore that 
its development was fail enough to onable 
it to break away from the inlermtifanhl aid 
industry altogether. 

This thought brings us naturally to tee 
only problem faced by developing Country 1 
universities which is, by definition, unique 
to them.. This is lhe frutirating buslnesi of 
having to try (o find iheir way through the 
veritable jungle of aid agencies each with 
its bwn ideas, principles, priorities and - 
procedures. r T1ieir. needs are obvibbs to . 
ariyOne ; who 'understands upiieridtiea. 
Nowadays thoif-, need fqr aid id provide 
new, buildings is small; ^ „ , 

; Abovegl) ib'ey wapt staffing strisiarice, of . 
noth a stteririerm, ednuati and emergency - : 


type - (but not many tourist /lecturers); local 
staff training of all types to speed the neces- 
sary process of localisation; some equip- 
ment and technical help in enabling them to 
maintain it; .<p&5 (Q bpoktand periodicals 
that their libraries cannot be expected to 
provide from local rerou.rceai, 'Informal 1 
advice and help from t Nete, Ofqxniip niirai 
bers in other universities, and finally a 
source of a tiny amount of foreign exchange 
to buy that SOp transistor which it would 
take months Id obtain from, the tame over- 
seas supplier through their official channels. 

At most official bilotetai grid interna- 
tional aid is given, wrongly fo the view of ■ 
many, through governmental 'channels, uni- 
versities often lose out hopeleirij" to gov- 
ernment departments when technical assis- 
tances id is. being carved up. The aid Indus- ' 
try; in both ita overseas donor and iiu 
developing country recipient bureau a- 
craclcs. is inward and not opt ward looking, 
ft prefers to mount an exploratory mission 
under its own control -nnd often made up or 
lie own "in-house” [experts titan to allow 
suitable initltuiians like universities in tee 
developing world to link up' directly with 
Iheir direct counterparts, Die universities of 
the 'developed world, to solve' the same 
problem. The taller could entity and gladly, 
arid To everyone’s benefit, provide the vast 
majority of their requirements glVep only a 
fraction of the aid money required, to 'pro- 
vide; Drain through tortuous, and often both 
-Inefficient and' arrogant, j inter.-*: 
governrtientiil channels. - * t. 


' This is bow, as ten Maxwell's excellent 
recent hook Universities In Partnership 
makes clear, most of the present generation 
of high quality universities in the det eloping 
Commonwealth were created and ourlured 
into maturity, It is how, even today, most of 
tlie British help' they receive is arranged. 
Now that the Inter-University Council, the 
instrument by which this has been achieved 
over 40 years, is to be merged into the Brit- 
ish Council with its vastly different origins, 
stated purposes and its inward-looking 
opera tioital procedure*, the. future is uncer- ' 
tolh- 

Perhaps ibe fact that no significant British 
operational help has been available through 
.official aid channels either to the University 
of Makerere or that of Zimbabwe - belli the 
proud products of a historic Afro- British 
partnership - since their countries became 
aid- worthy. again is not an evil omeri. . 

is if too much to hope that In spite of 
every action to the contrary by FCO/ODA 
official* in recent years the words of Baro- 
ness Young - herself the. wife and daughter 
of 1 Oxford dons - as Government spokes- 
man In the House bf Lords op 5th July 1979 
were not spoken oil her by inadveitauceorin 
vain - ? She said: "Ou i aim is lp help develop- . 
ing countries lo build up Iheir own- map- 
power resources, wherever possible through 
'their own iftsUiuijorit-''- * 

77ie author was formerly direct/# of Hie '■ 
hutir- University Council. for. BdtuUj- ■ 
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Four new university presidents have been 
appointed in Canada in the past few months. 
They are Dr Douglas Wright nt the Univer- 
sity of Waterloo in Ontario, Dr Stephen 
Griew at the experimental University or 
Athabasca in Alberta, Dr Robin Farquhar 
at the University of Winnipeg in Manitoba, 
and Dr Arnold Naimarkat the Universiiyor 
Manitoba which is also in Winnipeg. 

Dr Wright, who is at present Deputy 
Mnistcr for the Ontario Government’s 
Ministry of Culture and Recreation, will 
become president of the university on July 
1. 19tJl. He is S.1 and a former Dean of 
Engineering at Watcrluo. When he returns 
to UW he will succeed Dr Burton C. Mat- 
thews who Is stepping down after serving 
two terms, covering an ll-ycar period, 
as president. 

The University of Waterloo was founded 
in Waterloo. Ontario, in 1 957. 1 1 now has an 
enrolment of more than 20,000 students 
and annual expenditures of more than SI 00 
million. 

Dr Wright wav horn and educated in 
Toronto. After graduating in civil engineer- 
ing from the University of Toronto in 1949, 
he studied structural engineering at the 
University of Illinois where he received u 
Master of Science degree. Ho then attended 
Trinity College, Cambridge on an Athlone 
Fellowship a ltd com pi ded his PhD degree 
in 1954. 

After leaching civil engineering at 
Queen's University in Kingston for four 
years, he went to Waterloo in 1958 to 
become (Ire first chairman of the civil 
engineering department at Cannda's newest 
university. A year later, he was ulso 
appointed Dean of Engineering. He was the 
youngest engineering dean in Canada. 

In 1967, Dr Wright left Waterloo to 


become the first full-time chairman nr the 
Ontario Committee on University At fairs a 
government-appointed body, which 
developed the formulas for operating and 
capital grants to universities and was 
responsible for government-university rela- 
tions and negotiations. 

In 1969 he was appointed to the addi- 
tional post of Chairman of the Ontario 
Commission on Post-Secondary Education 
which produced a blueprint, commonly 
called the “Wright Report”, for the 
development of post -secondary education 
in Ontario. 

Three years later. Dr Wright joined the 
Government of Ontario as deputy provin- 
cial secretary for social development and 
adviser to the cabinet committee on sociul 
development. He was the first to be 
appointed to this position which had been 
established following a major reorganiza- 
tion of the government. His responsibilities 
included policy planning und resource allo- 
cation for five ministries with annual expen- 
ditures in excess of $9 billion. 

Ha moved to hts present position lust 
year. Throughout hisenreer. Dr Wright has 
maintained his interests in structural 
engi nccring. particularly in the field of space 
frame structures. He has received many 
honours including honorary degrees from 
□rock nnd Caricton Universities in Ontario 
and Memorial University of Newfoundland. 
Dr Wright is married and has five children, 
three of whom are now students at the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo. 

He will be the third person to serve as 
president of the University of Waterloo. Dr 
Matthews, who had been vice-president, 
academic at the University of Guelph, came 
to Water loo in 1970 to succeed DrJ. Gerald 
Ifagcy. UW's founding president. 


Dr Griew, who will be Athabasca's third 
president, was born and educated in Lon- 
don. He was later a lecturer in psychology at 
Bristol University and then Irom 1968 to 
1972 professor at Dundee. He moved to 
become the first vice-chancellor of Murdoch 
University in Perth, West Australia. 

He leaves his position as professor and 
chairmun, department of behavioural sci- 
ence, division of community health, faculty 
of medicine at the University of Toronto, a 
position he has held since 1977, to assume 
the presidency at Athabasca University. His 
experience as the founding vice-chancellor 
of Murdoch University, from 1972 to 1977 
was a key factor in the university's decision 
to offer the presidency to Dr Griew. 

Dr Farquhar who is 42 and currently 
Dcnn of the College of Education at the 
University of Saskatchewan, will also 
become the third president of the University 
of Winnipeg. He succeeds Dr H. E. Duck- 
worth who will retire on August 3 1 after ten 
years in the position. 

Born in Victoria. British Columbin, Dr 
Farquhar holds the BA and the MA in 
English Literature from the University of 
British Columbia and his PhD in educa- 
tional administration from the University of 
Chicago. 

From 1966 to 1969 Dr Farquhar was 
associate director. University Council for 
Educational Administration and assistant 
professor, Ohio State University. He was 
laterappointed deputy director of UCEA. a 
position be held until 1971 when he became 
chairman of the department of educational 
administration and associate professor, 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
and associate professor in the University of 
Toronto’s department of educational 
theory. In 1973 he was appointed assistant 


director of OISE and one year later wus 
promoted to full professor OISE and Uni- 
versity of Toronto. He accepted the position 
oi Dean of the College of Education ut the 
University of Saskatchewan in 1976. 

Dr Naimark, Denn of Faculty of Medicine 
at the University of Manitoba, has been 
appointed president of the University of 
Manitoba from July I, 1981. Dr Naimark 
will succeed Dr Ralph Campbell. He will be 
the first president of the university to be on 
the staff of the university at the time of 
appointment. 

Dr Naimark was born in Winnipeg in 
1933. Following graduation from St. John’s 
High School in Winnipeg, he attended the 
University of Manitoba. Following n year's 
internship nt the Winnipeg General Hospi- 
tal, Dr Naimark enrolled in a graduate prog- 
ram in physiology and received his MSc 
Degree from the university in 1 959. 

During the period 1960-62, Dr Naimark 
was a research fellow at the Cardiovascular 
Research Institute at the University of 
California. In 1962-63 he received the R. S. 
McLaughlin Travelling Fellowship and was 
a visiting scientist at the Post Graduate Med- 
ical School In London. 

Dr Naimark joined the staff of the univer- 
sity in 1963 as assistant professor in the 
department of physiology. He was pro- 
moled to associate professor in 1965 and to 
professor of physiology and professor of 
medicine in 1967. He served as acting head 
or the department of physiology in 1966 and 
was named head of that department in 1 967. 
He served in that position until 1971, when 
he was appointed dean of the faculty of 
medicine. 

Dr Alan Sinclair, president or Acadia 
University has resigned because of ill health. 
He will be succeeded as acting president by 
Dr James Perkins, who is at present 
academic vice president. 


Disabled 
given a 
better 
start 

in Auckland 
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Exercises in exchange 




In addition to its routine recruitment activ- 
ity the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities is at present engaged in four 
exercises in international cooperation and 
exchange relevant to the Third World. 

1. With the assistance of a grant from 
(he Commonwealth Foundation and, they 
hope, the Canadian International 
Development Agency, the ACU will again 
this year be awarding travel grants to 
administrators Tram all parts of the Com- 
monwealth to .visit universities In other 
Commonwealth countries', to study prob- 
lems bf professional and administrative 
Importance to their own . university and 
university community, 

! ’ 2. The ACU au6 administers, an 
academic exchange fellowship programme, 
with, funds provided' by the Common 


in Commonwealth developing coun- 
tries to enhance their ability to con- 
tribute to national development; 

(c) exchanges of staff between univer- 
sities in developing, countries with a 

. specific development objective; 

(d) university-sponsored seminars with 
a national or regional development 
orientation, where support could be 

. provided for organisations or for 
. teachers or students to attend. 

3. The association also administers a 
Third World Fellowship with funds pro-- 
vlded by The THES. The aim of this fel- 
lowship to allow academic or adminis- 
trators in one' developing Commonwealth 
country to visit another such country. This- 
schenie has been In operation Since 1973. 

4. The ACU also maintains a com- 


3-Jt 


wealth Fund For Technical Cooperation,. to prehenslve register of academics who on 
permit: 1 either . impending retirement or Impending 

(a) attachments or university staff, both sabbatical are .willing to give part of their 
academic and administrative, to retirement or sabbatical to ad hop atlach- 
* other universities iri the Common- menls to and help for needy universities hi 
wealth developing countries; to' developing Commonwealth Countries. Atiy 
obtain greater experience and trail); academic In ierested in this idea should get 
■ log; ’ in touch with Mr Peter Heiherington, 

; (b) short study toon o f university staff a ssistant secretary-general, at the ACU. 

Subscribe to The THES 

If you wish to take The THES oh subscription please 
complete the coupon on this leaflet and post It to 

The Times Hlgher ^dUcattoaL! 

VO Box 7, 20fl>Gray’s Inn Rbad, 

London WC1X8EZ. 



Professor Stewart 


... •. professor Morwaha 

New head for mines school 




The buds qf Univer^ty associations In India 
and blew Zealand have recently been 
appointed. Professor G S Marwaha, direc- 
tor of the Indian School of Mines, Phanbad, 
wiUtalu over U presldc^tofthe Association 
d hU jlwt th*end;of,thl« 

[jwmth, and Wtasor Jp Stewart; principal 

of Unrein took'drer u chfdrmaii of 

the New Zealand Vlfe Chaftcelk*** Commit-' ' De^opment, 
tee M thq beghinjng of the year. 


. Professor Marwaha hlq been director of 
the school since 1972 and has written more 
than 100 technical' papers, partltaferly In 
safety in mines. Professor Stewart was 
professor of farm assuagement at Lincoln 

Sc la n' fOrinW dialrman oF the New Zealand 
Adyisairj, Committee oh’ External Aid and. 


The Centre for Continuing Education u 
the University of Auckland la New Z» ■ 
land has just offered a ptauerigg are ’ 
course to prepare disabled people to uudj 
in the university. 

Nine disabled studeau. wcaufnty ' 
completed the 10 week oounevUdtni ' 
for the first time in the autumn (em.Tn ! 
were suffering from cerebral prisy uddr K 
others from a wide variety oi ta&qt * 
including multiple sclerosis, mhritihed f 
thalidomide deformity. ( 

The course is part of the uaiverutji ; 
New Start programme whkti ii akxd u ■ 
adults without formal entry quaffleri® : 

It was designed because It ms kit As 
although increasing numbers oi tkb ■ 
were entering the university, few say & ] 
abled people were among them. Outcfs . 
total of 11,700 students Awllsfid b! . 
only 15 students with obrioct phy*d ; 
disabilities.- j. 

The structure of the moth d*dj t 
followed that of the regular Net San i. 
programme at Auckland and w« n I 
cemed with acquiring basic study j 
note taking, essay writing, enmfaw ! ‘ 
procedures and so on, J. 

However, even these preMflWJPj [ . 
problems for the disabled stnderticott i 
course. In lectures some or them • : 
recorders,. some had helpers' u> .- 
for them, and only three onto! tsew . 
were able to take their own not* » 
larly in. : examinations, ** ; 

amanuenses, some used typ 8 ™ 1 *** 
four were abie to write their owfv* 

Alt the disabled students w« . 

extra 15 minutes to complete ilwPP | 
The course also concenlratw j.. 

problem of mobility, within \ . 

Special maps were provided, l. 

arrangements made such 
mlts, or lifts to and from theamp^, , 

Ms Anne Davis, assistant 
t ho New Start programme 
director of the course, 

Biclieno, Auckland's epaWJLf 
abled students who is 
both agreed that ,h ® 
useful preperation. All the 
cessfulty completed the cwne* JJJ 
that they had benefilted ■ -yp 
that it provided 
New Start programme ^for 
In 1981 , the Year of he 

Of the nine students fours^j 

university on regular 
three expected to 

courses in continuing ( ^ 

Zealand Department of Lanwr-j 
its Project Employmentpw^j, 

zSitar-iaa^ 

the students’ assodatlon. . *. . 
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India’s expectations 



Indian Universities: a historical 

comparative perspective 
by Champa Tlckoo 

Orient Longman (Bombay), rupees 
60.00 

ISBN 0 86131 222 8 

Champa Tickoo sets out (o provide an 
analytical and critical account of Indian 
university education, but her perspective is 
limited historically as well ns comparatively. 
Historically, she ignores institutions of 
higher education In pre-Hindu. Hindu and 
Muslim India, and confines herself to the 
"modern” period of Indian history which 
began with British dominance. 
Western-style universities in Bombay. 
Calcutta and Madras were first established 
in 1857. the fateful year of the “ Mutiny", 
which Is now christened by Indian historians 
as“the First Indian War oflndcpcndence". 

By the 1930s, Indian universities were 
considered advanced enough to be 
excluded from the purview of the 
Inicr-Unlvcrsity Council, set up to foster 
higher education in the colonics. Graduates 
of Indian universities in the sciences as well 
as the humanities arc now found in literally 
all parts of the globe. Indian universities are 
also educating an increasing number of 
foreign students, principally, but not 
exclusively, from the Third World. Tickoo's 
“comparative perspective” might therefore 
have benefited from comparing relevant 
aspects of Indian higher education with 
those which obtain In the West, and in other 
parts of the Third World. 

She does, however, compare Endian 
universities with each other to analyse the 
problems that beset them; for example, a 
preference for classical rather than 
vocational and professional studies, and the 
failure to give a rightful place to Indian 
needs and culture. There has also been an 
explosion in expectations from education, 
and consequent ill-directed growth in 
numbers: India now has some one hundred 


universities, including one at the world’s 
largest at Calcutta. 

Perhaps the greatest problem facing 
Indian higher education is the lack of 
nationwide standards. There arc 
Institutions, some of them of missionary 
origin and now run by the Indian churches, 
and some sponsored by the central as 
distinct from the state governments, which 
maintain a high quality of teaching and 
research. In medical education, fur 
example, standards vary from the 
internationally honoured Vellore Medical 
College and All Indian Institute of Medical 
Sciences, to institutions which few people 
would care to go near. This discrepancy is, 
of course, a reflection of others that prevail 
in the society. India may be a member of the 
Nuclear Club and the ninth world industrial 
power, but at the same time she tolerates 
the grinding poverty of millions in the cities. 

Tickoo pleads for more effective planning ' 
nnd control, for broadening and reforming , 
courses of study and research in rclution to ! 
the socio-economic realities of India anil of 
the places where the institutions are 
located. She advocates passionately the 
free provision and massive expuniion 
of correspondence and other 
distance-teaching courses, in contrast with 
formal education which is enjoyed largely 
by the middle and upper classes, and which 
she argues aught to be wholly paid for by 
them. 

In setting the achievements of Indian 
universities alongside their problems, in 
portraying the historical context with 
scholarship and the present situation with 
incislvencss, and in offering some 
suggestions far the future. Champa Tickoo 
hns produced a lively und stimulating book, 
the first to attempt an examination of all 
aspects of Indian university education in the 
last century and a quarter. 

' Prabhu S. Guptara 

Mr Guptara Is a lecturer In the postgraduate 
department of Etiglish at the North Eastern 
Hill University, Shillong, India. 
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Essays on Educators 

R-8. Patera, Professor ot Philosophy of Education University ol London 



Aura 1981 
0043701036 
004370104 3 
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160 pages 
Hardback E1Q.00 
Paperback £3.96 


Comparative Education 

Considerations of Method 

■"an HobnsBt Professor of Comoarallva Eduoatlon. University ot London 



192 pages 
Hardback C8.96 
■ Paperbaok£3.9S 


Observations of 
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Integration 


Crisis at Central High: Utile Knck 
1957-58 

by Elizabeth lluckahy 

Louisiana Stale University Press, 

$12.95 

ISBN 0 8071 0779 4 


Elizabeth Hucknby’s memoir dues not tell 
us in detail about Hrnwn v. Ifennl of 
Education (1954), the famous supreme 
court ruling that spurred the desegregation 
of American schools. Nor does it enlighten 
us concerning the attitudes of President 
Eisenhower nr the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) towards school integration m 
Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1957. It dries 
provide a vivid, if retrospective, account of 
an international cause cilibre by n local eye 
witness, the vice-principal for girls nt Little 
Rock's Central High School. 

Huckahy kept o diary during the crilicnl 
year at Central High and the portray id of 
events In her book is chronological. She 
begins by explaining how her school 
prepared for (he induction of Mucks, inking 
to task, in the process, district school 
supcriiilcndiMt! Virgil Blossnni. The 
Blossom plan cuullously provided for the 
introduction of nine blacks to Central High 
in the school ycur 1957-58, a provision 
regarded by Huckaby as mere tokenism. 

When school opened. Governor Orvnl 
Faubus sent in the National Guard to 
prevent the nine black pupils from taking up 
(heir places. Thu governor implied that the 
carefully laid integration plans of the 
NAACP were Communist-inspired. 
Huckaby demonstrates convincingly how 
Faubus secured widening support for his 
action by creating the illusion lltal Little 
Rock was about to be overwhelmed by 
racial violence. She argues that Little Ruck 
had always been a peaceful community, and 
that Faubus encouraged criminality nnd 
tension in order ro enhance his political 
career. Huckaby is not quite xn hard on 
other individuals, though she hints that the 
NAACP was a ruthlessly intrusive force. 

Her real sympathies are reserved, 
however, for the children involved. In 
particular, she brings to life a pioneer of 
teenage black rights. Minnijcan Brown, 
Minnijean uttrucled attention because, 
among other reasons, she. “had wanted to 
corner groups of girls to talk with them and 
show them ■ jitterbug steps”. '.This 
high-spirited black girl fought back bravely 
against the persistent bullying and 
persecution her extrovert behaviour 
provoked, only to be suspended from 
Central High far her own safety. Most of the 
other eight blacks, however, graduated not 
only from school, but from university. 
Ernest Green, the Brel black to graduate 
from Central High, became assistant 
secretary for labour in the' Carter 
Administration. 

Like Minnijean. Huckaby exudes that 
bravery which is required of the hunted, as 
opposed to the hynier. But she is 
intoxicated by her courageously -held 
principles. She is irrational about, the 
“indigent” and "cotton growers", whose 
ignorance she blames for racial prejudice. 
Even with the wisdom of hindsight; she fails 
to see that, as there were lots of poor whites, 
each with one vole, rapid integration and i 
the use of busing were fraught with political 
da.ngefsi’ Huckaby reflects vinoriticnily the 
catfegdrtcqT assumption . of - '.1 h » 
Warren-Burger Suprertte Court tbit sohnot 
integration encourages all blacks,, not Just 
the bright ones like Eriiesi Green, TodajL 
opinion is veering against Integration, portly 
on the ground that, many blacks' in 
integrated schools *re tjemprajued by their 
failure to emulate the academic 
performances of while children from more 
afflpenf and bookish hqmet. , 

One might have expetted a university 
press i -to commission an academic 
introduction to put Huckaby' t. recollect tons' 
Into some such perspective. Instead, 
Louisiana St*tc UI* stakes Us reputation on 
the obfcraiiion that life book is the book of 
the film, or. ;ss the dust- Jacket jurguti 
proclaims, of . tho - VTime*Ltfe television 
mpvfeon CBS Marring Joattm? WuOdwanf”. 
In iplieof ihif editorial d«Mpn, rtie bobk 
has potential value — in the hands nf u good 
teacher as a meant of amusing the 
interest, of sixlb-formcR In ait aspect' of 
American history' ! ' ■ 

> Rhddrl Jeffreys- Jfmes 


Dr Jvffre) s-Ji/nei is lecturer In hhtory et the 
University of Edinburgh. 
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Conceptions of Inquiry 

Edited by STUART BROWN, 

JOHN FAUVEL and RUTH FINNEGAN 
A number of significant contributions have been made, both to 
spcci fic intellectual disciplines and on thebroadcrphilosophical 
from, by researches into the nature of inquiry. The forty-two 
extracts in this collection illustrate a numner of such areas of 
debate in mathematics, natural science, social studies and 
history, allowing an appraisal of their importance in their own 
context as well as comparisons across disciplinary frontiers. 

352 pages 

Hardback 1)416 30211)6 £10.00 

Paperback U 416302009 £ 4.50 


Ben Jonson: 

His Vision and his Art 

ALEXANDER LEGGATT 
While most critical writing on Jonson concentrates on the plays, 
poems or masques seen in Isolation, this hook ranges across the 
genres to explore Jonsnn’s vision as u whole, Alexander Lcggn tt 

J oints to the inner connections (hut make of the rich variety of 
onson’s writing u single coherent body of work. The book 
combines a wide-ranging discussion of Jonson’s interests with a 
detailed examination ot his mujur works. 

320 pages 

Hardback 0416 746608 £16.00 


Second Edition 

Before the Industrial Revolution 

European society and economy 1000-1700 
CARLO MCIPOLLA 


During the seven hundred years before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion the preconditions for Europe's transformation from the 
backward agrarian society to a powerful industrialized one 
were established. In this new edition of his highly original 
work. Carlo Cipolia explores the process which made this 
transformation possible, shedding light on the complexities of 
the economicas well as the social ana cultural factors involved. 

368 pages, illustrated 
Hardback 0416749208 £ 9.00 
Paperback 0416749305 £5.50 


French Politics and Public Policy 

Edited by PHILIPG CERNY and MARTIN A SCHA1N 
This collection of essays fills an important gap in the. literatu re on 
France. It Is the only book of its kind to survey public policy 
issues' along the broader social and economic dimensions, 
looking Bt the party political environment, the social context of 
political power and the actual processes by which decisions arc 
made and implemented, and then at the substance ot public 
policy, the issues and Issue-areas which it includes, and the 
different levels of policy from local politics to foreign policy. 


Paperback 


322 pages 
0416 308503 


Southeast and Southern England 

DAVID KC JONES 
The Geomorphology of The British isles 

Southern England covers the Weald and the Londonand Hamp- 
shire Basins, together with their Chalk land borders. 

.. In this 'nsw treatment, the author describes the patterns of 
geplogy and relief and ifae changing characteristics of landscape 

resenting detailed ^disc 


elation, and 


cene denudation chronology, glaciation, periglai 
coastline and flood plain evojujion... , 

Hardback ' 04^^550^ £10.1*) 
Paperback Q416H45«J6 £ 5.95 


. Third Edition (Revised} . , ■ 

; Law and Practice 
Relating to Banking 

peIperry 

This revised third edition has been updated to Like account of 
developments in the last three years, tn particular, tho Banking 
Act. i 979. and rite Companies Act, I98U, 

. . it can be commended to all students as an excellent 
purchase/ 1 Bankers Mngtuine- 

, 568 pages 

Paperback 041631)840,6 £6.95 

Alrpritesare'iietintheUKdnly - . , '/.■ 
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Process and Structure in Higher 
Education 

TONY BECHER and MAURICE KOGAN 
A comprehensive analysis of British higher education - its 
characteristic functions and values at every level, its patterns of 
evaluation and resource allocation; and its responses to change. 

‘Bccher and Kogan have started a minor revolution in political 
analysis: their book should help to kill off the old superstition that 
educational and political/administ ration studies have nothing to learn 
from each other. The style is clear and agreeably astringent.’ 

Public Administration 
cased jC 13.50 net 


Crowther to Warnock 


A Survey of Government Reports on the Education and 
Welfare of Children 1859*80 
RICK ROGERS 

A summery and evaluation of fourteen key reports produced over the 
lost two decades by Government-appointed Committees of Enquiry 
for the DES, the DHSS and the Home Office. Rick Rogers explains 
how the reports came to be written, the recommendations contained 
in each report mid the thinking behind them, and documents what 
action has been taken since they were published. Reports covered 
include Newsom, Plowdcn, Houghton and Bullock, cased £12.50 net 

paper £4.95 net 


Minorities 

A Teacher’s Resource Book for the Multi-ethnic Curriculum 
DAVID HICKS 

The central theme oft his book is the crucial roleofmajority/minority 
issues in the world today and the need for students to understand the 
nature of such issues. It is thus about discrimination against ethnic, 
cultural and religious minorities and the perspectives that the 
minority experience engenders. ' 

‘..a valuable and timely book/ Times Educational Supplement 

paper £8.50 

Important new title available in May 

The Overseas Student Question 

Studies for a Policy 

Edited by PETER WILLIAMS 

This book examines the question Should Britain make overseas 
students pay in full for their education in this country ? The composition 
of the overseas student body is studied, and Britain’s cost, interests 
Bnd obligations in receiving foreign students are explored. 

This volume, edited by Peter Williams of the Institute of Education, 
is the essential source book for those concerned with Britain’s role and 
pollcieswith regard to overseas students. . paper £8, BO net 

Overseas Students Trust 


Heinemann Educational Books 


2£Bcdferd5qiwei London WC1B JHH 


DR MARGARET E. WOOD 


This nfcw edition at ChUdren: the Development of Personality . 
and Behaviour, takes lpto account the great expansion of research 
into the psychological dc vclopmtn t o f chQdrtu iri the past, lb 
.years: The new book retains the original jlayout and chapter ill 


Development of 
Pdtrsorialit^^ axtd * ; r • v ; 

Behaviour in Children 


Sections ore: 

♦ Background to behaviour • ; • •> ; • _! 

# The 'development of behbVtour * [? • 

• The role of the Influential adult ‘ 

A Ust of further reading U appended to each chapter. 
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Taking the lid off science 


Teaching and Learning about Science 
and Society 
by John Ziman 

Cambridge University Press, £9.50 
ISBN 0 521 23221 X 


nological practitioner, u technical worker, 
or simply a member of the general public 
living in u technological society. In part- 
icular. and contrary to what he believes 


to be the real opinions of thought ful 

~ sfe 


A recent report for the Nuffield Found- 
ation estimated that in 1978-79 at least 
5.000 British undergraduates were taking 
courses in science studies, although in 
most cases as only a very sntnll part of 
their curriculum. Major courses in this 
field have existed at a few institutions of 
higher education in Britain and elsewhere 
for about a decade. More recently, in the 
United States. MIT has set up a College 
of Science and Society, costing some mil- 
lions of dollars. 

In the context ol these developments in 
the field of science, technology and socie- 
ty studies (or STS for short), Professor 
Zimaris book Is extremely timely. More- 
over, if he is right that the educational 
system in Britain - and perhaps elsewhere 
- hns a characteristic penetration time of 
uhout 20 years, then this is further reason 
for those involved in STS to pause and 
take their bearings at this halfway stage. 
Professor Ziman is well-qualified to act as 
their guide. As well as being a leading 
physicist, he has for several years offered 
a course on science and society nt Bristol 
University. He is also a leading member 
of the Council for Science and Society and 
of the SISC0N (Science In a Social Con- 
text) Project. 

The book is not a detailed course curri- 
culum, still less a handbook on STS. 
Rather, it is a personal attempt to clarify 
the rationale of STS education. It does 
not claim to provide the definitive 
rationale, but in offering one it does seek 
to catalyse discussion about whom the 
subject should be taught to, how it should 
be taught, and with what aims. 

Professor Ziman argues that science 
| education, as conventionally organized in 
England, gives a misleading image of the 
capabilities and social (unction of science. 
The misleading image is given at both 
secondary and- tertiary levels, and regard- 
less of “whether the recipient Is destined 
to become a research scientist, a tech- 


scientists and science teachers. Professor 
Ziman considers the popularly received 
image of science to be laden with the 
ideology of scientism. The activity of re- 
search is assigned a moral force that 
exceeds the intellectual force or practical 
utility of its products; science becomes 
something more than a philosophy or un 
ideology, taking upon itself the trappings 
of a religion, beyond the reach of rational 
justification or criticism. 

To correct this tendency, to present n 
more balanced and accurate picture of 
science and its social relations, and hence 
to prepare science students better for their 
futures (in whatever capacity) - these are 
the aims which Professor Zimnn sets for 
STS education. The endeavour, therefore, 
is not to be one of “radically subverting 
established scientists and technological in- 
situations, nor of diverting the mainstream 
of science teaching from its traditional 
channels". Rather, it is to “look inside the 
Black Box that encloses science, conceived 
as an instrument of social action ... not to 
replace conventional science education or 
to modify it out of all recognition, but to 
correct Its unconscious bias with com- 
plementary themes" (page 53). 

To show how this might be done, Pro- 
fessor Ziman sets out a social model of 
academic science which he then incorpo- 
rates into a larger model of the research 
and development (R & D) system. He 
proposes a useful classification of appro- 
aches to STS education an<} comments on 
the merits and drawbacks of each: He 
discusses ways of introducing STS courses 
into secondary and tertiary science educa- 
tion, and he offers some worthwhile 
observations on the stategy and tactics of 
getting STS established as a recognized 
component of science education in 
schools , colleges, universities and 
polytechnics. 

All this Is done in informal style and with 
the kind of easy reading that comes from 
hard writing. The text is lively and 
abounds with bon. rndis-.‘(tor example, 
“amateur dogmatics") and strong images 


(for example, scientific theories a > 
series or “maps”, each schema! fca llvim * 
resenting only those features of rtZ i 
(ronds, underground routes, semu 
deemed for its purposes, to be UkS 
The book also clearly show* that therek ' 
u certain core of knowledge Vili' 
teachers or STS should acquire befa f 
standing before a class. j 

There are. of course, many detab « i 
which individual STS teachers miaM ft i 
issue with Professor Ziman: as be ftfas g ! . 
says, he has not pulled his punches n i' 
significant issues. Some might raft < 
whether the "ant I -science" reift i 
which many STJ5 students experience cu • 
easily be avoided, or whether kail' 
relatively normal reaction, by moon 
necessarily permanent, to tbe shock of ( 
the critique of scientism. Often might ' 
think that he concentrates too much m 
academic science in his devdopontofi » 
model of the R & D system. Athkdgroep 
might be concerned by his beUet thu the \ 
proper place for STS education inihcriri 
form is In general studies: despite Protar ■ 
Zimaris reference to tbe need to dean ^ 
appropriate course, the danger algid | 
remain that STS could be dlsmased a I 
“merely” general studies. FiniUy, U ill ■ 
would endorse his (explicit) liberal ^et- J 
alistic, political and social premiss. ; 

But Professor Ziman's chief pa bn l 
stimulate coherent debate vrithotkSfi 
movement on these and naoy otto > 
questions. In this way, be believes ico* • 
mon core or purpose and a comiSMta) ) 
of experience may be uncovered, to ik • 
advantage of STS teachers and ihriift ’ 
dents. He has laid out his own cat*: is { 
now for others to join the debate, njaB; \ 
constructively. They should begia fy ^ 
leading this stimulating and thn0(M t 
book. 


Philip Gummett 


Philip Gummett is coordinator of te fit i 
ramme of policy research In tnffUBH ‘ 

....a r : 1 . .L. * 


ramme oj policy rurunn « ^ ; 

science and tebhnofogy In the dtppinw ‘ 

liberal studies In science at to Um**n j 
Manchester. 


Conceptual demands of science curricula 


Towards a Science of Science of Science 
Teaching: cognitive development and 
curriculum demand 


by Michael Shayer and Philip Adey 
Educational, £3.95 


Heinemann 
ISBN 0 432 577825 1 


This book is about the “massive mismatch" 
which, the authors claim, exists in Secon- 


dary schools “between the expectations 
instil 


pupils amounts to convincing evidence for 
the construct of operational thinking 
rather than, for example, reflecting a 
significant common conceptual element 
among the five tasks. 

Having satisfied themselves that, within 
the limits set by the reliability or the 
tasks, "it Is possible from .two or three 
samplings of a pupil’s performance to 
characterise his/her capacity io terms of 
the level at which he/she presently func- 
tions'’ t the authors can retain their confi- 
dence in the science reasoning tasks, pub- 
lished separately but illustrated in the 




246-55693 -0 


Abt £3.50 c.nel 


simixSEsmL 


itution&IIsed in (science) courses, text 

books, and examinations and the abillty.of __ r ^ ___ 

children to assimilate the experiences they ’ book. These tests, designed to assess the 
are given" in science lessons. The claim stages of cognitive development of large 
rests prindpaBy upon work associated \yilh , numbers of pupils and Intended for use 
the Concepts tar Secondary Mathematics by l, e.a.s, schools or Individual teachers, 
and Science Programme , a project based at « were, of necessity, administered bn a 
Chelsea College and funded by the SSRC: dass/group basis. The fjroup approach to 


of Pingetlan skills. . ; k 

As Shayer and Adey 
mismatch which they Identify 
as well as negative feature* w 
concludes with a discusrion of 
for Improving the match 
al proposals for ehimge., There 
amount to a new science curwu»*r 
mnjor Integrating features of B(toVJ[ iod 
be made available to all wco ^ 

pupils by selecting 
processes which 
recognizable form" to concrd 
al thinking. In essence. 
ing ideas and activities ft«" ^ ^ 
broader range than 
•and, in particular, jo» 

.. emphasis an the so-called * 

ces,' In advocating such B 

■ mubuI a rnnv C Ion WttCn’TL 




The mismatch itself emerges bom the testing has, of course, considerable 
application of techniques, developed by psychometric advantages over the m0rt> 


ces,' In advocating suen ? JEL 1 

authors reveal a conviftlM wMi j 
more sceptical of. or Sgaffigi j 
research flndinns, or wnpWftSg, I 


more scepnwn v*. - 
research findings, °r TTJk** 
much more , generous 1 Vipy /HJiS 
..win k» imiih1e;(a shar 


I Wale* and, on’tHe ptherifor Inresllgatihg qwitTora^ will fa^ ro! 
the toncCptval demands of, the science / rions. 


simple , 
recognize Its limits-' 


curricula to whlchsudi piipIlS are opposed. , The second element of the matching' 
‘ . . Both ehjmetits ofthh matching model' model, the analysis of science curricula 


tte ddrived-flodi Plagetlan psychology, for i. the Piegetlari level of demand, in-, 
aind quite central to Ihfi'atithors' thesis h Wolves the. use of a describtive.taxondmv 



wr by lnvwtlgiilng’ ihe correlation ' plbyed.s ahd ,(t) 
ten ths bertorint^ctli ora (Sample, of development' of \ 
bpys and ’!». gl^ Qn ^ye. different l This' 1 iechjildite for curriculum 
is; idch • as the pendplum >or (gquljlb; i analysis: relites 


answer 
between 
370 
tasks 


....... ... the stage Of cognitive 

development' of which they are charade rr ; . 



Tsv.dbicribed 

Wr however; ; a : ; maite.r df . de-' cAce , 
iwHeUwr inch' ogreaitaeiit tfju&fiHent-, tletat,' 


Important issues. li seems 
and think 
way and If 
passive tple to the sclenr. 


terichef. Common ' Sense ■ and experj- 
" t jhat. for •sqme:. topics at; 


miich mofe , generous 1 
■will be unable; to share. 

seems to blind them to hcF^ w 
some .who have crili ^ d Tiii«« 

“labelling" children mayjw * 

because of a .fundanre^ P & 

-SS^Iabettirtgi but 

have Shayer- and Adey s 

re^rch. findings Upon ^ 

Is based. Given _ the. histo^^ 
don* as intelligence or 
• this criticism b-sure'y, 
authors’ stance is iothe.d*f 

. ask; “Can -we deny 
-and still remain 
.•like Galileo, 
iwith t|ireate and 
feeble souls’*,., ft is to bo hepr 
zrial for a science of kIo^ 

■not prevedl their restat^'O 

—a uiith a consbh 



E.W. Jenklns-js 
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Shot through with ambiguities 


Polytechnics and Coieges: control and 
administration In the public sector of 
higher education 
by Alan Matterson 
Longman, £13.50 
ISBN 0 582 49095 2 
Managing the Higher Education Enter- 
prise 

by Nathaniel Karol and Sigmund G. 
Glnsburgh 

Wiley, £12-30 

ISBN 0 471 05022 9 

These two books ore about institutions 
which, though situated in different cul- 
tures. arc experiencing the same press- 
ures of financial retrenchment and de- 
mands for accountability. 

It is 15 years since the polytechnics 
were first created and Alan Matterson, in 
a comprehensive and well grounded 
hook, describes their history, structure 
and working arrangements. It is easier to 
describe the past than to prescribe the 
way forward; Maitcrson’s concluding 
chapter on future development is less 
successful than his main historical and 
descriptive one because the problems are 
so complex. 

Higher education’s uncertain place in 
the social system is the source of a num- 
ber of ambiguities. Thus the constitution- 
al position of the students cannot be 
understood without analysis of the uncer- 
tainty of their status and destination 
which has resulted in all manner of com- 
promise. Equally, the relationships be- 
tween the DES, local authorities and 
polytechnics urc shot through with ambi- 
guity. The DES is not the partner of local 
authorities, a formula which Matterson 
adopts from former Permanent Secretar- 
ies (and some pretty weak political scien- 
ce on the subject). Framework decisions 


arc mude centrally: but then the loc.il 
authority still has enurmnus. though vari- 
able power, hut of a different kind. 

Matterson argues for a decisive move 
towards regional government of higher 
education, but he does not inquire about 
the differences between the values ex- 
pressed at different levels of the system, 
and the allocation of authority that rests 
between them.. The case (or the region 
has to be based on viability in political, 
economic and cultural terms. On the 
whole, the case is not made. 1 he hook is. 
however, to be commended for n voiding 
some of the more strenuous evangelism 
that often affects writing about public 
higher education. 

Managing the Higher Education Enter- 
prise is written wholly from the point of 
view of American universities and for 
those concerned with managing higher 
education. It cannot replace such a work 
as that of Fielden and Lockwood un 
planning and management or Moodic und 
Eustace on power and authority in British 
universities. Most or whnt it suys is sensi- 
ble if unexciting. They describe the 
changing pattern of influences on Amer- 
ican higher education. The book has good 
chapters on budgeting nmi other controls 
and how they work with the collegial 
structure of acndemic staff. There is sage 
counsel on the function of money raising 
and what to expect from the professionals 
in this field. All eye-opening for the Brit- 
ish vice-chancellor whose institution is too 
easily taken for grunted by the business 
and public authorities in whose area it 
sits. There is also a perceptive chapter 
about collective bargaining which gives us 
cause to he grateful that Laurie Sapper 
and his Naiihc counterparts con carry that 
burden through central negotiations. 

The hook is, however. Interesting more 
for the warnings it contains than for its 
own quite careful depiction of how to 


cope with current American issues. In 
Britain, the staiciuciu uf higher educa- 
tion's aims has always been regarded as 
un issue of recondite metaphysics, hut in 
the United States the goals uf and influ- 
ences on higher education are overtly 
Mated; furthermore, these influences are 
far mure pressing than in the United 
Kingdom. Kurol and Ginsberg well de- 
scribe the incredibly restrictive web of 
laws nml conditions which convey the 
rights of different groups in society. In a 
litigious country with four limes us many 
Inwycrs per head uf population as we 
have, they arc a cnnstimi source of tur- 
moil. Most American institutions employ 
ut least one full-time lawyer; Hurvnrd's 
president recently calculated that com- 
pliance with Icdcral requirements, often 
m - the field uf affirmative action, con- 
sumed over 60,000 hours of his faculty's 
time und cost about £H.3m in 197-1-75 
alone. 

We. too, have now entered into a kitld 
of forensic playschool on which the ex- 
penditure of effort Is justifiable in general 
terms but offensively lime -lasting in de- 
tail. American films get played here more 
slowly and 10 years later. Oil reading 
I Kith books, however, one sees that there 
remains a remarkable gap between social 
needs and their expression and the per- 
formance put up by individual teachers 
and higher education institutions. On the 
evidence in both of these books, it is 
going to be hard work to find a decent 
accommodation between intellectual free- 
dom and personal development and the 
rights of society to get value for the 
money that it spends on universities and 
polytechnics. 

Maurice Kogan 


Maurice Kogan Is professor of government 
and social administration at Brunei Uni' 
verslty. 


New focus on the historical dimension 


Education and the Social Condition 
fey Harold Silver 
Methuen, £9.50 and £4.50 
ISBN 0 416 7 4020 0 and 74030 8 

When Harold Silver loft a chair at Chelgea 
College for a higher education college prin- 
ripalihip In 1978 his colleagues feared lest 
he were exchanging a sphere of scholarship, 
baching, and a load of committees, for an 
wn greater load of committed. Whatever 
the reality, ft has'not stopped hlm'glving us 
*n enlightening new book on our educa- 
tional discontents. Nor is he juit living on 
tw professional fat, for although parts of 
ibe book have been seen or heard before as 
*nid« or lectures, Ihe whole has been 
sorted together to give a distinct unity of, 
tiwme which makes a forceful impact. 
iWba now reads Sir Fred Clarke? His 
tionk on Education and Social Orange had 
“me influence io the 1940s, but It certainly 
failed to establish among educationists of 
generation Clarke’s own belief In the 
^y of the sociology of education, and his 
^weption of education itself as "a process 
“twucied and conditioned by social forces, 


all of which has a history". It was another 
two decades before the sociology of educa- 
tion took off, and when it did the explosion 
drove the history of education to the 
sidelines, so that a systematic study of the 
subject (or Indeed of comparative educa- 
tion) soon became only a minority experi- 
ence for teachers in training or in-service 
degree courses. 

• Dr Silver’s aim is to reassert the Impor- 
tance of tf»e "historical dimension" for the 
. understanding of the present problems of 
British education, and in doing so he makes, 
by implication, a pretty good case for the 
comparative study of American educational 
history also. Thus hd returns again and 
again to Sir Fred Clarke and the themes of 
his 1940 work, even though the master ired 
hli blind spats: Dr Siiverii emphasis on the 
schools' need to recognize cultural plural- 
ism must be read In the context or Sir Fred’s 
own disillusion over the stark problems he 
. saw In two plural societies', South Africa and 
Canada. Bui with Sir Fred at his elbow, Dr 
Silver’s historical travelogue around the 
major contemporary educational Issues of 
Britain (with side-glances across the Atlan- 
tic) is readable, learned, often brilliantly 


In a class of its own. 

Eff^^y^NwTMChw.ThW Editor 
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illuminating, and just occasionally plain 
wrong. • ■ 

Far and away the best chapter is on the 
revisionist school of American social and 
educational historians, and especially hi* 
critique of the facile theory of social control 
which bas spilled over into English educa- 
tional history, turning all educational 
reformers and philanthropists Into maii- 
ipulators oppressors. I know of da 
better guide than this to the US ideological 
literature of the 1970s on the role of the 
school in society, offering a perspective 
which iri turn illuminates the British scene, 
and which reviews not just the relevant 
literature but also notes ihe salient criti- 
cisms to which it has been subjected by 
educationists. 

Least satisfactory, perhaps, is Dr Silver's 
confrontation with Ihe Black Pspentcs, who 
are (he whipping-boys of his thesis on stan- 
dafas, accountability, and a great deal else. 

The fact of having sat the Eagjish Tripos in 
exactly the same year as both C. B. Cox and 
A. E. Dyson does not give Dr Silver 
superior, or even equal, claims as a critic, 
and rto amount of historical perspective 
from old "standards” controversies from 
the nineteenth century is going to convince 
them that their case is met by his declaration 
that “there .are no universal standards, only 
perceptions p! 8ttmjaj(ds"i or; forthof nai- , 
left that ) Heir opponents have any mono- 
poly of Concern. Certainly not if Dr Silver 
persists In claiming that the Black Poperites 
use lenns like schooling, literacy, and equal- 
ity of opportunity as if they had no historical 
pedigree, when all thfk meads Is thal ihty • 
refuse to recognize the particular pedigree 
fastened on those terms by the left. 

His treatment of accountability asks some 
axcefteni questions but also bCgs n lot of 
others. The Council (or National Academic, 
Awards hiay be the watchdog of public sec- 
tor higher education, but - quLi cusiodlrl? 
Educational research may test the accoun- 
tability of schools, but how accountable are 
educational researchers? Above all,- how 
well fined b the, modem inspectorate to 
discharge tbe role .which everyone assumes 
and few C4U in' question; Or fhe Assessment J 
of Performance Unit to assess ihe widest 
heeds of fuplls and their personal develop- 
tnent? : Perhaps" this seminal book will 
(tiorbpt more rigorous investigation even of : 
; (besq questions.-; r - ‘ 

i % de S* Honey 


A comprehensive study of primary education In 
Unglnnd and Its future 

CHILDREN IN THEIR PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 

HENRY PLUCKROSE 

Written for those interested in primary .education but with 
little recent personal experience of primary schools, this 
book examines both the content of (he curriculum and the 
philosophy which underlies it. 

£1.25 

Offering a radical re-lntcrpretatlon of social reality 

DESCHOOLING SOCIETY 

IVAN ILLICH 

A classic statement of a new and disturbing view of school 
as an inefficient and divisive institution with its 
educational function in doubt. Eloquently argued, 
persuasive and profound. 

\£1.00 • 

Sane, sensitive and well-balanced — ■ a work of great 
topicality 

CLEVER CHILDREN IN 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS 

AUR10L STEVENS 

An assessment of the successes and failures or both the 
comprehensive and selective school systems. Essential 
reading for all who fear that they may be sacrificing their 
children's welfare to their egalitarian principles. 

! ... . £1.25 

One of the most penetrating and perceptive studies 
on education ever written. 

HOW CHILDREN FAIL 

JOHN HOLT 

'John Holt has done a good and necessary job. A very 
good book indeed' — A.S. Neill 
£1.25 

A detailed guide to nurseries and the pre<school' 

: , world In. Britain, today v . 

NURSERIES ikoW 

HUGHES, MAYALL, MOSS, PERRY, PETRIE 
and PINKERTON . 

, Combines a consumer’s guide to what nurseries are 
'available with a sensible critique of the gaps, anomalies 
and divisions in the present system and looks at the 
- • possibility fbf radical change. 

£ 1.95 

Possibly the most vendable and Amoving account 
ever written of a child 1 * personality developing In 
1 the course of therapy • • . 

DIBS: IN SEARCH OF SELF 

i : - . VIRGINIA AXL.INE . . 

'As a psychoanalyst 1 welcome this book with all my 
heart* — Wlnnicoit iri New Society 

“• .S’ £1.59 ’■ 

For further infonnaiton pleas fcontaa: 

Academic Marketing Department, Penguin Books Lid.-j 
-V 536 Kings. Road} London $V ?jq OUH * 
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Stereotypes 


The Mibslng I lair: girls and science 
education 

edited by Alison Kelly 
Manchester University Press, £18.(10 
and £6.95 

ISBN 0 7190 0753 4 and 0831 X 

In this collection of research studies und : 
analytical comment. Alison Kelly sets out lo I 
demonstrate, account fur, und suggest ' 
counter measures to, the unite r- representa- 
tion of gills in die later singes of science 
education. 

In her introduction, Alison Kelly points 
oil 1 1 h:it Ih e problem dues not itiv< live at! I he 
sciences ctpiully, hut applies in particular to 
the physical sciences (and mathematics). 
This is an important distinction, one which 
later papers do nut always emphasize. By 
not availing themselves of the opportunities 
to acquire appropriate qualilie.it unis in the 
physical sciences (and physics in particular) 
girls restrict llicir opportunities (nr further 
ediientioii.anil.asa result, limit theircurccr 
prospects in an increasingly competitive 
employment market, and confine them- 
selves to lower paid, less secure occupa- 
tions. 

Auul her aspect. of this low uptake of the 
physical sciences is the larger number of 
girls who leaves school will unit u balanced 
education in science. The implications of 
-t this inadequate understanding of science by 
u significant proportion of tomorrow's citi- 
zens. together with the obvious loss of scic ra- 
tine potential (to the nation l she mid concern 
everyone. 

In the section dealing with theoretical 
interpretation, different cxplnna lions for 
girls' low achievement in the physical sci- 
ences ore explored. All except one suggest 
llmt various aspects uf nur culture and the 
ways in which girls ,irc socialized into the 
feminine role, tend to encourage girls to 
underplay their academic strengths and so 
avoid competition with more aggressive 
boys. The paper that looks at a possible 
biological basis for differences in scientific 
achievements suggests (hat science requires 
characteristics such as spatial ability that 
seem to be sex-linked. II concludes that 
nothing can be done about the sex bias in 
achievement in science - vivc la difference! 

The image of science as un-eniotlonnl. 
impersonal and objective, and scientists as 
remote, white-coated and unexciting, is 
confirmed by many of the research studies. 

' The stereotype of the dedicated male scien- 
tist h. a strong one, reinforced through the 
media (particularly in advertising), and 
. would seem to be acquired at an early age. 

. The .masculinity of science prevents girls 
. .• from identifying with ft. . 

It we accept (hat tl is undesirable for half 
• ; the school population to run the risk oF mis- 
sing out on a vital part of Ihelr educaljon, 

; what can be done to persuade more girls to 
study the physical sciences? In the final sec- 
' Uoo Alison Kelly considers a number .or 
. strategies. Sortie of these, such as the 
. re tnoval of a sejcbiu from textbook illustra- 
tions and examples, are gradually being 
introduced. There Is evidence from the 
rccept HMl report that girls. are far less 
tolerant oF poor teaching in science than' 
\boji, which has impUcaUQns for the initial 
•and In-service education of science 
teachers.. 

Successful female Scientists as role mod- 
••• els linked with careful careen guidance and 
. ■ the removal of the. ability to drop physical 
sciences through premature option choices, 
tq haye been successful strategies. in 
; i|io4e jctyjMi b«W epouUt to : i4e.thWD 7 t 


Doctrinal edifice under fire 


7 he Marxist Theory or Schooling 
by Michael R. Matthews 
Harvester Press, £18.95 
ISBN 0 85527 443 3 

Since the mkl-l'JMis the philosophy ol 
cducuiiun has been dominated largely by 
the work of Professor Richard Peters and 
his former colleagues at London Universi- 
ty's Institute of Education. Their unalylic 
conception of the subject achieved such a 
position of influence in colleges and de- 
partments of education that so far it has 
not been confronted with any serious phi- 
losophical rival. True enough, this con- 
ception uf the subject wus nltacked'us 
bourgeois educational ideology by some 
sociologists of education. Unfortunately 
the idealist und relativist premises that 
they adopted proved to be philosophically 
debilitating and the attacks failed to de- 
molish the dncirlii.il edifice. It is there- 
fore perhaps significant that one of ihc 
firsl attempts in mount n systematic phi- 
losophical challenge in wha! Matthews 
nnd his collcugucs call "APE" (analytic 
philosophy of education) should conte 
from h group of young Australian philo- 
sophers of education who are avowedly 
muleriiilists. though of the historical 
variety. 

The leading theme uf Mullhews’s book 
is not, as the title suggests, the elabora- 
tion of u Marxist theory of schooling - 
this is mainly confined to the In&t chapter 
- but the defence of two philosophical 
theses. These arc united under the gener- 
al claim that u good philosophy of educa- 
tion needs a good epistemology, and that 
in order to have a good epistemology it is 


necessary to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in the philosophy of science, the 
recent high point of which is Lakatos's 
account of the mcthudnlngy of scientific 
research programmes. 

The first main thesis is the negative ouc 
that APE's research programme is a de- 
generating one. Educational problems in 
the capitalist democracies loom as large 
as they ever did and it is Matthews's 
contention that the very intellectual con- 
stitution of APE prevents it from saying 
anything new or constructive about them. 
The reason is that APE's conceptual 
spectacles are of the inverting kind - that 
is to say, ideological. The philosophical 
source of the trouble is that APE has not 
incorporated insights to be derived from 
recent philosophy of science and has con- 
tented itself with the adoption of ah 
outmoded and crude form of empiricism. 

The second thesis is the positive one 
th.it l lie adoption of n Marxist epistemol- 
ogy (the particular variety advocated by 
Matthews) is superior to all others and 
jhnt a Marxist cducutionnl research prog- 
ramme inspired by it will be progressive. 
Central to this epistemology is the analo- 
gy between commodity production and 
the production of scientific knowledge. 
The difference is that whereas the artisan 
works on real objects in the world, the 
scientist works on theoretical objects. 

Matthews writes in a brisk and occa- 
sionally irreverend style, one of the con- 
sequences of which is that much of the 
argument is passed over too quickly. The 
philosophically initiated will constantly be 
grounded on icebergs or unargued argu- 
ment floating beneath the surface of the 
text. For instance, the author is clearly 


indebted to the currently fashionable 
brand of "Muixisi realism”. But this is 
nut expounded in any systematic manner, 
nor is it explained how this cun he made 
to square with his expressions uf sym- 
pathy towards instrumentalist theories of 
truth. As a consequence, his conception 
of the precise relation between the 
theoretical and real objects of science 
remains obscure. 

The argument is also often too quick 
for the philosophically uninitinted. For 
instance, it is important for Matthews to 
denounce epistemological individualism 
and assert the social character of thought. 
But why these arc. respectively, philo- 
sophically vicious and virtuous is not ex- 
plained: Wittgenstein's argument against 
private languages is referred to but not 
outlined. 

Matthews's criticism of specific doc- 
trines of APE (Peters un schooling and 
Hirst on iarnis uf knowledge) is largely 
derived from his colleagues' publications. 
It is surprising that he did not take this 
opportunity to extend the attack - for 
instance, to APE's social philosophy. The 
final chapter on Marxism nnd schooling is 
also largely derivative. Although adher- 
ence to Marxist functionalism is dis- 
avowed, the theoretical orientation of the 
chapter is largely functionalist. 

Regrettably, those who seek a coherent 
and powerful alternative to APE will not 
find it in this book. 

Grenville Wall 


Grenville Wall is senior lecturer in 1 phi- 
losophy at Middlesex Polytechnic. 



A difcenth-century s crlbe'g workshop. From The Story of Writing by Donald Jackson; Studio Vista, £9.95, 

Omissions which speak volumes 



cx>n ^ ont io ! 

■ don hciwteiif iwtural sele|ice nnd Ubnjttfiq 
wfcacc offers any real ft ope.' Most ‘‘domes* 

. lie ( scicitroV Is row ' (aught . as >l hbine 

• economics", which surely provides even 
- ' ; more tael! forthe feminist bopfitvl 

•.V Perhaps n.more fnndamertldl chadgo is, 
; . needed. Science 4 duchi |on often mifroriUie 
" jftihUc. ithage (if science frUh physical ^sd- 
’ •.onceTcachcprcInfordngthe slcreoiypeofa 

• scientist that glrti find so un attractive The 
'writings of. practUmii .sctaittixii frequently 

• indicate that (hfs public fmrigribf jciencf j» 
^/inaccurate *. a travesty of the real thing'. 

• m Perhaps if . scientist* could help, science . 
teachers to portray a more accurate Irpage 
■ of sde nce< iriorp girls would want to study IL . 
- A lift) <i ,K$Uy is lo be congratulated : oft 


Angela bifan isttuorhi btofogyetfifcutinri in 
itie Cftft PowtiiCeniTc for SctpncfSdiiea *■ 
HoA o/ tfie University of Bristol. ' i - ’! h 


Schooling in Ihc ASEAN Region: In- 
donesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand 
. edited by T. N.Postleth watte and R, M. 
Thomas.. 

Pergamoa, £12.00 

lS r BNp08 0 ? «9.9. ^ 


educMloh or are professors in public unfver- is that.il represented the triumph of Malay 



siues". ' . 

Nevertheless, the Asian experts are 
highly qualified people, with American 
MAs and PhPs in education. Their prob: 
a|tle lack of teaching experience in schools 
should not have prevented Ihem from writ- 
ing competently about local systems in 
terms of "demographic, economic, political 


This .' vbordu^tljjr' ■ ijihlriagfMtivo 
edited by twb jprofessprt 61 comparative 
ptaMfop U offcreda*;‘tfie sort of Compfek 
sed ipwfvtew ihii ippeart'fg be sought by 
'university .- sto'den ts ( qf intermit iqnaT.aild . 
comparntivo educa tion and by pcrsdrificl in' 
rprelgii-Rld tigenci.dsV.. ■ • ; ■ 

/ThelinguUdhuIqnvot the «ll toft' ohcn-% 
Ing Chapter on thetties ftnb iMues, and fkifeilf: 
conrolldadflglsijqrmlng 'up, will be eipj^J 
chilly appealing then (AhjoHedn ieadorshf|> : 
(fn ThalfatkI.We learn,- "schodlLig through ; 

secondary level . still riorqinlty. U ytflrt 

tang’‘). Bu1 It remains ktj'*l most ofth^ieq-. 
silivify and sense I he/ book contflltvs>bdut; 
dilemmas of education nl development In 
conditions of .ethnic pluralism,' tootmunlit 
subversion or popyjallon explosion must be 
nought to those TWO iliap^ert by Ihc editprt. 
And ; they are. tnotiid chough to worn tuf, 
concerning their A jiao certit t 
fitvqrable. raider I hap ctHIcj 

jbtyc<xpWled;*lncc jbe- 


nationalism as far as the Malays were con- 
corned, and the • early education reports 
looked forward lo the dominance of the 
Malay language t n all spheres. The expul- 
sion of predominantly Chinese' Singapore 
from Malaysia had at least a little to do with 
the “subversive'’ example of Us multi- 
lingual education system. However, the 


- • _ _ m ^ * 1 * .. — ^ — ■■ . o-— — tuyuia iiunvrvi| »mv 

;» 5 ,he ■ faitu ; t 5 to S 1 ™ ful l : iraplementarion to the 
i lWm '.and oorioucI.r'Oi elementary and' ’early repon* Was actually due to the com- 
ibegaw. po 9 Ud^i : “the educatlobal/ mUm^m of the Malay, Chinese and, Indian 
/.systetnjisjJir . , , qgainst |is historical. back-, elites to primary, secondary arid higher edii- 
. aroUhd ■ad i, probIems and ,prnp#jts?\l [. cation In English. 

■ Wy.'^ntltance* can. one Iftke;.- . Although Chinese secondary education 

•seriously «ssayt loti. Indonesian and Thai;, had been phased out after I960 (riot 1970, 

M «ated 6o page 101), only the race riots of 
: of Chinese educa-. 1.969 generated-the will dr ; the power td 

. ttony yMts? Dul what .jVnpofip .Malay and Introduce radal criteria' 
;■ "flOletniBr Irredeemable Is the Intp. selection for Odperr secondary, post- 

; 0": : “Wdaw (suth for^nSaiyi 

- vS u' it ■; '4.' .V ^ thl^.thc .Stuff of. a great national 
■: L ^/otoble that ltLthi* chapter Iraume wlilch. ha^ preoccupied and erablt- 

' ! D ^Ndence. of : tered .Cbilptlw Mhlhydan -families In the 

libolwqed the morale of 

1 ' ftodi'. educatloqai a^jnlrilfltjatob rind teachers as 


Jokeraphy 

Geography Teaching: with a i 
tude * 

by L. J. Joy 

Allen & Unwin, £8.50 and £3 SO 
ISBN 0 04 371 077 8 and 0 78 6 

••Nearly nil the books that have bnn 
written about the leaching of geomrh 5 
possess two characteristics in comU ! 
they concentrate on Important fa. :■ 
damcmal issues and they are written In ’’ 
serious vein - so serious, in (act, ' f ‘ 
many of those who teach or who w \ ■ 
preparing lo tench never bother to mj : 
them.’’ So writes Jim Jay In the ppea™ 
sentence of his introduclloo; be goes « | 
to explain that the lighter side to learning I 
is also important and he proceeds to • ' 
illustrate his point In terms of bis and • 
others' experience. As a remit hr hu ' 
written a book which combfas wisdom 
with a "little judicious levity". j 
He begins by considering the foist- { 
tion that place names have for manyof us ; 
and manages to juxtapose anecdotesibM . 
Jump near Barnsley, with the oripi of ) 
Itasca Lake (160 km west of Lakc&pr 1 v 
ior), the significance to Tlmbnctoo.b 
distribution of place names ending ii-kA 
-ley or -leigh in Warwickshire, the Am- 
ican pronunciation of Des Moines, and the 
street names of Brisbane and Sacnomi. 
and he even refers to mispronundriood 
unfamiliar names as when a library arinot 
was asked for a book on Copper Nkhn 
(Copernicus). 

His “Selection a la Carte" prolftn ind 
menu on learning about maps and nipt 
from clear illustrations of the proptrtwri 
certain maps projections to ways of re- 
membering the shapes of areas on oath* 
maps. 

In chapter three the author rakr* "n- 
curslons into Paronomasia", which In « 
you thought this was some exotic put of '■ 
Central America, the author eipbiB u 
to do with the use of word play wjpw •; 
the serious business of learning. Tb« ® T . 
a combination of the serious ® ' j 
light-hearted In the aoaly* ctjt [ 
reasons why "howlers" are p^ducw * l 
class or examination scripts. The fiti J- 
liked best was "In the southtm W* :• 
phere Christmas Day falls Ja J« • 
though a mathematical genius f 

a script I once read to argiw 
trouble with the rainfall 'in .Winapef t 
that it is always below average . _ 

-Images and realily" 
over aspects of the now fpraijt 
tion geography" and ^ 

which leachera may use some^ 
such as inventing slogans Tor eer P. 
plates on the American 
how far “Lincolnshire: poWJ J 
poachers" would endear llseif 
■inhabitants. "Tosling. ' 

Three ..." (chapter 
know what, but it 
halfway through lo .the 
mnemonics or as the author f* 
vices lo 'geftg' the mernoT- . 

In ■Travelling Tor •* *•££«• 
are treated to a var, * d ',^ RnV d Qe»f- 
from the origins of ^vnenatisf- 
raphicai Society to lh e i ? ll | 10 ! .ha USA- 
cnees about his own 
Australia and India. ^ ja jc*- 
chapter looks at the “f®. I# ct drtfwi* 

graphical education , £35**- 

probably best desenbed “ “jJJS 
examination -gi: *°^?' | ° l f e *J r 5 *• f 
geography teaching ninte 

aUh0U «5 ql 1 

unusually ;serious pole. 

■■Thert era ‘« h ' n 
the teacher- to be able 19 
laughter In a ejass- . . .,Ja (0 <fl* 

The book makes no jgVgW. 

the weighty matters 
refers 1 to In Its introdwttofl. 

be Inappropriate to Jt 

serious' criteria « 
aitthor’s delight' In woro^ Xj, 


a or « 

larger audience • of 

share his sense of fuj^ 1 ® jLiaitog* 

business of teaching by fl* * 

vocabulary 0^.'^ 

has written a book on 

tion which made mc ; in the 

There are too few s «ch t 

NdrmaD . 


Ndrman 


;. s 

me3tdf.^-f- : V - f.,.' 


■ ; ... i. i • . ■ • 
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Honorary degrees 


Bristol 

Tbc folkmtng are to be awarded honorary 

iifftta Id Jutji- 

DS« Profeuor A. Salam, professor of theoreti- 
cal physics, Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. 

DSC Engl Sir Angus Pawn, consultant engineer 
p Musi Professor H. C. Robbins Landoo, scho- 
lar and writer on music ; Sir David Will cocks, 
director of the Royal College of Music. 

DUtti Professor O. R. Elton, professor of Engl- 
ish constitutional history, Cambridge University. 
MAi Major P. D. Birchall, former chairman of 
the Gloucestershire Education Committee; Miss 
A. M- Sarah Dunn farmer headm I stress, Col- 
■ton's Girls School. 

MDi Professor Sir John Droiherston, president 
of the faculty of community medicine and Dr J. 
Cates, farmer medical postgraduate dean, Bris- 
tol University. 

Keele 

lhe following are to be awarded honoraty 
degrees lo May and June:- 
Jill Di Dr Robert Runde, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; Professor Campbell Stewart, vico chan- 
cellor of Kc4le; Mr Charles Tomlininn, ruder 
in English at the University of Bristol; 

D (Jain Mr Jack Ashley, Labour MP for Stake 
on Trent South. 

DSci Professor Christian de Duve, 1974 Nobel 
price-winner for medicine and founder and Pres- 


hr- 

f- '"V.-f i 


' ; J 

km * 




Left to right, C'nnU-rburv Robert 

Runde and novelist Iris Murdoch 


Dr John W. Parsons, at present a senior lecturer 
has been promoted to the chair of soli science fit 
the University uf Aberdeen. 

Dr Irene B. Hillary has been Appointed ns 
awm. ue professur of microbiology as npplied to 
medicine (virology) ui University College, Dub- 
lin She is (he first woman medical professor to 


Forthcoming events 


Universities 

Reading 

Registrar: Mr Trevor Bottomlcy (from October 
IW and until that dale nil! be Registrar Desig- 
nate). 

Southampton 

Readers: DrJ. R. Ryduwiki (Irrigation engineer- 
ing); Dr D. A. T. Siddle (psychophtslolagy); Dr 
D M. Weedy (electrical power systems). Confcr- 
rtK-e olfker; John Hlelt. 


idem of the International institute of Cellular 
and Molecular Pathology in Brussels. 

M Unlvt Sir David Barritt. former chairniun of 
Cammed Laird. 

MA> Mr James Oould, historian und archeolog- 
ist uf his native Staffordshire. 

Manchester 

The following arc to he awarded honorary 
degrees in May: 

LLDt Sir Frederick A. Laker, chairman and 
mnnaglng director of Laker Airways. Emeritus 
Professor Richard Alexander Cavaye Oliver, 
former professor and director of the department 
of education ut Manchester University. Mr 
Charles E. Young a member of the University of 
Manchester Court and Council. 

DSci Professor I Ians A. Bcthc, Nobel Prize win- 

UWIST 

President: Sir Julian Hodge. 

General 

Mr Terence Patrick Lyons, executive director 
(personnel) of Williams and Glyn's Rank, lo serve 
as a member of ilic Manpower Services Commis- 
sion. Mr Lyons replaces Mr Victor Paige, deputy 
chairman of the National Freight Company. 
Die following have been appointed to serve us 
members or the Joint Working Group on Menial 
Handicapped Training: H. Bart (Assistant Direc- 
tor, CCETSW); Dr N. Beasley (senior lecturer, 
department of psychology. University of Kcclcl. 
Dr J. Ctihtn (chairman of Mil- Council's Commii- 


ncr for physics in 1007 and professor of theoret- 
ical physics lit Cornell University. Professor Mr 
Andrew Watt Kny, regius professor of smgciy at 
the University uf Glasgow, Mr Arthur Kncstk-i, 
author. 

lhe following ure to be awarded honorary 
degrees In July: 

MAi Mr Kenneth Harrington King, former 
director of the Manchester City libraries; Mr 
William John* Smith, author of various articles 
relating to architectural and local history In par- 
ticular the vernacular architecture of the Fylde 
district. Mr Neville Pruiion Thomas, former 
assistant secretary of the UGC. 

MSei Mr Joseph McCormick, former lolNsmtory 
superintendent in the department uf cuinputcr 
science. 

Ice in Wulcs): R. Potter (principal lecturer, 
department of eummunily edue.iliun and social 
work. Dundee College of Education); D. Smyth 
(Director of Social Services. Northern Ro.nnl, 
Northern Ireland); Mhs P. Whilfen (socl.il work 
education adviser). 

New members to ACARD. Viscount Coldceote 
(chairman. The Delta Mclnl Co); Sir Kenneth 
CmsGctd (Chairman and Chief F:xccutive Sit.in- 
dard Telephones and Cables Ltd); C. S. King 
(Deputy Chairman UL Technology l.td); D II. 
Roberts (Research Director GEC Ltd). 

Sir Denis Roukc, chairman of the British Gas 
Corporation is In setse a second term us chairman 
to the Council for National Academic Awards 
(CNNA). 


Qj Open University programmes March 14 to March 20 


Saturday March 14 

BBC1 

740 Introduction to linear maihcmBila Isomorpb- 
unu IM203 ; prog 4) 

U0 EnglKorijig mcchula: lulldi Llakaic Mechan- 
ban fn» ; prog l) 


Conttmporary luun In education Who'll he nanm S /vhps 


IMO 1 Cognitive psychology : A Founder's View (DW 
: pmg 2) 

17.00 Schooling and society : Bowles and Ulniit 
Programme 2 (E2(C ; pmg 2l 

17.90 Decnlon miking lo Dniatn : Govomlog Britain 
(DM2 : prog 4) 

1740* Research methods in education «nd die uxiul 
sciences : Polk) and Action (DEMI ; prog 2) 


Mecha nics rad applied calculus : Relative Mo- 
l (MST2S2 ; prog 2) 

(Am foundatioii courtu : Doing history : 
rnmuy Sources; A Case Study ol Suadord. 

Avon (PA982 ; prog A10I/4) 
rooda. peoplB and admlnlsiruton : Tha 
OmMiirDjJapra*:!)- 
niuoosi income and economic poticy : Unem- 


2336 Social psychology : The Biological and the social 
(DJ05 ; prog 2T 


ind tiibiJtty In Ihc da vt lop mem of 
“gtern Europe c lT»-l970 : Engtoes of War 

inSyui : Complex Analysis : Imroduc- 
•™° (MM2 orog ; I) 

swuiw e ruin raring : Two Control Problems 
TM JEn^hfennent : Bath - A Theatre for 


Sunday March 15 


740 Biology, brtaa and behavfour : Ethology : Newii 
and Newborns (SD286 ; prog 2) 

BOB Lrorgsrilc chemistry : concepts and case studies : 
What Makes a Reaction Do (5247 : prog 2) 

BBO 9 <840-845 am ProgrammH In Walai will bo 
(riflimttlad on BBC Wohn) 

740 Engine erkg tncchatdcs : soUdi : Linkage 


or Intrigue (A 204 ; prog 2) 
fuuMH econtMiifa t One-Slop Shopping (D324 


and function : Cell Structure 

UtMJ fcrMuUtk)M and Mutants I S298 tprog 2) 
“jK" W mi and behaviour : Ethology : Newts 
£dNc*bcrn» (SD2S6 ; prog. 2) 

*? d ebemlirry of the Berth : After the 

nt ? oi ftmimenu and (heir mtutc 
fringed Instrument* (A3M LMog2) 

' belleljfrooi Copernicus to Darwin : 

***J*panofibeTelBjcopo(AM5T283;prog2) 
In use ! Langaage Id Contest (E2fiJ ; 

methods in educe don ind the social 
■ansneet : Using StetUlici (DE304 ; prog I) 

, ffioI^hUeesbre and design 1B90-1939 : 
^Cernler'iOrt loduitrieDe (AJOJiproaJ) 
^»'Uy epd learning: Freud end IbiMfESpi • 

• »mrol snd pobllc heanb : DJi- 

SSfteLiS?.* N ? i.p 10 * .. . 


740 Engineering mechanics : soUdi : Linkage 
Mechanisms (T232 ; prog 1 1 
I. OS Science foundation couno : Into tha Earth (5101 

a. so founditfon course : Functions 

a llot ; prog 4) 

■king tense M society : Ouemsey Cut Study 
8 JM iSSP: Snra Card Study (U 20 I ; prog 2) 

B45 An introduction to sociology ; The Mooniei : 
Why Join, Why Stay? (0207 ; prog 2) 
tO. 10 AotntioAicrian to calculus: Sint 4-fl)(MS283 


1045 The dlgliil coinuter : Due to the Computer 
(TO221. prog 2) 

114)0 Modelling ov mathematlca : Crossing by Nun- 

1125 HlMcnfreiaaiB aod 8 the socia) sciences : Demot 
renhlc Crisis (D301 : prog 3) 

1140 Sodalj^thology Socisl Psychology Lahore- 

12.16 Oognlihe ps'ySo^jgy: Curs and SchemM(D?03 

1240 Fu^menials of human geography : Economic 
and Environmental Impacts of blmieg (D20* ; 

134)8 BSSgrapbyrProJca FAMOUS (S2M; prog 

13J0-,. Ecology t .Esibvalte and the Bfrlbaa .TVbea 


'Tnduvtriul Rclailoira anil ihc New Technology 
in Heel Street'' a paper m he given by Dr 
Roderick Marlin, official fellnw of Trinity 
College. Oxford on March 17 at 4.1 J pm for the 
Durham University Industrial RclHlimre Group 
seminar ut the adult cducuiiun centre. 32 New 
rivet Street Further detuilv: Mr Duve Driplit at 
the above utlilress. 

“Research in lllustretion" u conference organ- 
ised by the faculty of art and design of Brighton 
Poly tech me K to he held from March 26/27 in 
ihc William IV (toons, Royal Pavilion, Brighton 
The conference which la Wng organized for the 
department of visual communications will be the 
fust opportunity for membets <i( discipline* con- 
cerned with illustration to meet ami discuss their 
problems. Topics will iiuluile: “lhe need .for 
analysis of illnsnailun" and “Some I esoms front 
the exotic forms of nn". I 'unhcr details fnwn Dr 
Evelyn Goldsmith, ('(inference Organiser. Vis- 
ual f.stninuinicalinns Department at llrlghiun 
Polytechnic. 

"bducntiiin within the Local Authority 
System?” H one day conference organised Ivy the 
British Educational Administration Society's 
East Anglian Regional Group is to t >0 held on 
March 21 in Hnem 497 of lhe Cambridgeshire 
. College of Ans and Technology, Collier Road, 
Cambridge. Speakers include Mi John Mann, 
secretary of the Schools Council und Mr Gnnkm 
Cunningham, education officer, Association uf 
County Councils Further derails (rum Mr L.C. 
Marlin, assistant secretary. East Anglian Reg- 


be Hppnmicd Ivy the National University of Ire- 
land. 

Professor Peter Yeung, prole worial fellow in Ihc 
Centre for Resource and Environmental Studies 
of the Australian Nu Ilona! University. Canberra, 
has been appointed In a chair in environmental 
science! at Ihc Uniscrrity of Lancaster, lie will 
lake up the post on September I nnd on 
October 1 will become head of de pan meet of 
environmental sciences, succeeding Professor 
Arthur Hunter who will lie retiring in 19K2 

Iona I Advi snty Council for Further Hdiicutnm. 
Shirehall. Rury Si Edmunds IP. 14 2 AN. 

T lie following ore two conferences in a senes on 
"Mcdm Siudics'' urganlscd jointly hy the 
Association for the Teething of Social Science 
ami ihc Briliih l : ilm Institute which arc designed 
lo be ol maximum relevance to the practising 
readier. ''Presentations nf Childhood Adoles- 
cence" will be held on March 21 at the Central 
l.midon Polytechnic, New Cavendish Street, 
Further derails from Adrian Wilson. 55 Chilcern 
View Road, Uxbridge, Middx. "Political Televi- 
sion" is to be held at Dmh rcehmcal College. 
Bath. Further details from Peter Aggie tun, 2A 
St Johnson Rnad, Lower Weston, Bnrh. 


8.3J Drama : Inlcrprenng lhe CliiUct' 4AXI7 . 
progumme 4| 

RADIO 3JVHF) 

23.18 The rise of modernism in music lXSu-IW : New 
Tonalities (AXIS : prog 2| 

Monday March 16 


840 Genetics; Mutations and Muuinl5lSM9 .piog2) 

7.05 Matbrmiiin foundanon course Functions 
rtUOl : pmg 4) . 

740 System! organisation : the management of 
comptedt) : The National Theatre - Whose 
• System Is It? (T24J : prog I) 

BBC 2 

640 The Enlightenment : Bath - A Theatre fur 
' Pleasure or fmrijue rAWM ; pro* 21 

1M Business ecooimjes : One-Slop Shopping ( DJ’4 
; prog l) 

7 JO Research methods In (ifocaUon and the social 
adencca : LMng Suustks (DERM ; prog 1) 

1840 Oreecc 47D-3J6 DC :1he Agora o! Athens < A202 

17.15 ^e Mature ol chemistry : Vibrulonal Spectral 
copy and Molecular Geometry (SW ; prog 7) 

RAMOS (VHP) 

5.58 Food product km sysume : World Food Re- 
source t (T27J : proa I) 

8.15 Music Interlude 

6J8 Bementa of music : uiiroduciioo to Aural 
Training (I) (A{4| ; proa 2) 

23.16 Aria fmmditioe course Doing hiHoiy : An and 
Hisroriin (AI01. PA982 1 AMI-5 A PA9S2/3) 

23 JB An aplngpopuLilion: Old Age hs PoUnd tP232 


7.05 Physics and chtnusiry <4 the Earth Ariel the 
Earihijuake (S’t7 . prog 2) 

7J0 Graphs, ncrauiks and design : TekcommLrlrj. 
Hon Net not Is (IMV>1 : prog 2) 

BBC 2 

8.40 Materials under skch i Man- Puttered High! - 2 
ITMI . prog Ji 

748. Man's religliiiM auett ; riWnouga in the Hindu 
TkadirioaTADJCW ! pr^gl) 

7 JO Arts founds I km course ; Doing hiator) : Edin- 
burgh nhsersed lAlril. PAOIQ ; pro* AI0I-5) 

1040 Art in IiaU 14WMJ3U • Ricdo : Biwrra Sialuct- 
le* (AJ52.I; prog 2) 

17.11 Introductory dccirositce : Frequency Rriponn 


RADIO 4 (VHP) 
23J0 Pbyikjloi 


(E200 : prog 4) 


Tuesday March 17 


Atto *- ■' V M |riAf4 ■ |<iv| 

ruH »mv 3 ^ I ip n coiiru : Doing hWory : Hand- 
W,ra n ^ a rS. Sol * rce, ■ Women in the Fir* World 
i Pio* AI0IM Jk PAW2/2) 

, rwZ’f 1 , ®» CKieleal processes : Methods tri 
. l '^J I [~ nl, »X Ioi*>Atoarte Force Un (5T2SS ; 

>VVHP) ■ . . ' ■ 

.."^frtvhtry^.moleeutar bfokwi’ : Hhtory of 

,i*c (SJ22 : pfog?) ■ .. 

’ C °j WlW : A" 1 *""* 1 " CM> * 

ree haa dfopp^j penon In the eomiwinlty i 
nx **» w«» ProWAw f P25I ; prog 1). ’ ■ * 


1845 r Orowth and Decay (MRU ; 

14 JO iSiomles; end education policy : The OIWi 
Mfniori Industry (ED322 ; prog 1) 

1445 -. liquate developniem ; Calling the Tune 

K .10 Iffi ;*&&.■< Lour(ki (U202 ; prog 1) 
JS PrindpJei or chemical nfoeetsCt : InteraioieK 
Forcoj (ST285 ; prog 2) , - ... 

1640 Reading development : Context. Concept and 
• • Sculpture (PPJJT t fdog • . 

18.28 TiremWh ccroury poeny.: '‘Making it Now" . ■ 
The Visual Art* (AJ06 ; prog 3) 


.840 • fona and functloo : Cell Sanc(ore 

748 .> ^nis^e&Stmr-j -Deep Sea Container Potto 

740 tSkM awf lifortiiuon : Beyond She Eye 
(ST59I ; prog 2) ' 


640 Reading dcvelopmepi : Con tail, Cuneepr end 
Sculpture (PR2JI : prog 2) 

745 Science foundation count : Elodromaineilsa : 
Rocks and Maine ts ISI0USMS52 - pug SKlhS) 
740* llWyrfrn^trw^ NtenbernosiaadThw . 


748. Man's retiaUua aueu j rdatiowe in the Hindu 

Tradlrtoa T aDJOS j pr&gs) ■ • 

. 740 Aril founds I km course ; Doing hiator) - Edin- 
burgh nhsersed l AIM. PAOfa ; prog AI0I-5) 

1040 Ail in Hal) 14WM530 ' R-ccIo : Hnurzu Siaiuci- 
(e* (A352J; prog 2) 

17.18 Introductory dccirosila r Freuwnty Rrsponw 
fTMJ ; prog 2| 

RADIO 3 (VHF) 

545 FUndameotais of human geography : Dartmoor : 
Mining nnd Military (05>i ; proa 7\ 

5.15 Drama : Interpreting the Owner (AJU7 ; prog 

641 M*« csroiBuelemon and toddy ■ Drama and 

Understanding : The Rale of Floor Ptoduction 
1DEJS5 • pro* 3) 

23.18 Making seme of society : Was Mahfaua Right?. 
(DIQI; prog 51 

2348 An Introdocsloo lo auieriab : New Materials - 
Sevpiementery <TSZ51 : pro* ft) 

2345 T1m revolution! ol IK4H : I8W and its Legacy 
(A32I ; prog if 

00.16 tesmoroe* ana cducalinn policy : Economic* 
and Potty Making (EDJJ2 ; prog ll 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

2340 Modem art bom 1844 to iho present -M> lea and 
social ImpBcatioia : Theories of An : 2) Sdilllcr 
(AMI ; pm 31 

2340 Oenetira : Otariks Disease in Man (S2» :prog 

Thursday March 19 

BBC 1 

' 840 Seventeenth century England :.l ebanrit* cti> 
Hire i Court Pammigc (A2dJ ; prog 3) 

748 Connici end itabdity In lhe ilovewpraenjri 
modem Europe c 17W-I9TO : Engines Of Vi'er 
(A309 ; prog !) 

740 Inorganic dienliB) : concerns end case Uu^nc 
. svtui Makes a Reactloa Go (8247 ; prog 3> 

BBC 2 

840 Sarftceandie&ncMary proccKtt : ranasradses 
lo rtrth scfcacen,: Borehole Lagging (SJJ5 ijaag ; 


"What lhe Fianislun rupuri Should Have Said" 
Ihc iwcnly fifth Graham Link lecture 19MI by 
Sir Alex Siuhh. chalim;in nf the Council of 
Iing.lnccriiig fnxtltuilons un March 2h nr A (mi al 
Ihc Koynl Acrunnutlcal Society. 4 Hamilton 
Haw. London Wl. 


"Ureatl and Cticwcs: Ftoblemv i<1 Order nnd 
Csmliul in Mediterranean Cities from Antiquity 
to the Present" a conference organised by the 
Mediterranean Studies Society it Us be held from 
March 25-28 al iho University of Warwick. The 
aim nf the conference is to bring together Dr it Mi 
nnd European scholnri (rom a range of differeni 
specialisms fhlirory. an history, geography, town 
planning, sociology) with Interests covering the 
development of urban society and in pjiliculaT 
problems of law anil order and social control in 
Ihc Mediterranean area. Farther details front D> 
John Davis, department 'of history, Warwick 
University. Coventry. 
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5 56 Schilling und sociciy Bowles and Ginns 
Programme 2 il£02 : prog 21 
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2345* Cognlilso desrlopoim : language and thinking 
frwn birth In adofescrnce • Project Work and the 
Course tEM2 : ptug til 

2U5 D Kxhemistry end molecular biology : irmoiy nl 
lhe Maciomutenk (5)22 ; prog 2) 

00.16* EnvironiiwPUl control ted public health . De- 
taQmUoo - Tes or No (PT272 ; prog 2| 
RADIO 4JVHF) 

2340 Tccfaiaiogy for teachars : Si rues art in Course* 

^ *£1271 : prog 2j 

llswry of anUirctiire ind design IfcSQ-iW : 
Ten* G antler's Qt4 ledustikUe (AMU ; pn>g5i 

Friday, March 20 

840 Inquiry; “Miracles* at Lourdes lD2U2;prot I) 
adW Lange rgs doicV^nrero . : Cattng Ike Tunc 


lAngiga dnripFincm . : CaBing 
iaiigiuK^UM^ Langur it la Coni 


740 Language tn ure : Langur j« in Conim |E2o3 : 
prug2» 

BBC 2 

R 40 ThenanireWebmlstry : Vihraikma) Srecuo*- 
copy and Mofoodar Georaeuy |SRU ; prog T) 

745 IncrodiKSfon ui pure msdroutln : Iwroarrli- 
iuna IM20J : prog 4) 

740 Asinlmhiciioatocaknilui:Sai( ■+D|iMS2tiJ 

1540 ^^emenr mad the school : Parents el Nekmi 

17,13 MiloijJi?&r stress : ft in- Powered Flight 2 
fTSSI ; pm* 3) 


wrai 


Kuew ll All Along OJ2D1 -.prog 2| 
*.1g* Man's rebgto* quest : A lDtrdu Tpinnoc)- 

K D205 ; preg 51 

noeahly and Iwmlng : Persoujtny Asms- 
meiu : The Slngjc Case IE201 ; pro* 4) 

23.15 lanes and lufonruuon . why Fourier? (S^J91 s 

2448 t&uay of raKbenatfai : .The Dffenfon of 
Numben (AA12W ; prog 21 

2345 CmWHct rod wabi tfo a tbc deseJopmcM r of 
modem Europco UW-I8RI : MiMes of Cadre* 
- bam (AJB i prog 1) 

■ 00.15* H» rkajal coWanter i Aiuaering a CMA 
fTM2ir. prog 3) 

0045* tTisiioSagv ol rolls and maantuiu: Tbc liructura 
and Fiuwuon of the OB budeus (S3J1 , prog li 
* repeated ptograemses 


Risk ; Scrm Ord Swcfy (U2qi : prog 2). 
Making scou ofabtdety ; Dwiany Srody 


IDIOI . prog 3) 

1640 Evolution : Origins (5)64 ; prograome II 
17.(5 An iniraduaion tonucetUdi : tJpwb (T S2SI ; 
pro* 17) 


I04Q Cruiul and majule processes : care studies in 
^ ' eMtheckneeslsi^, The Field Evidence (S3?6 ; . 

: protSJJW). 1 ^ 
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645 Ccninhlve development : iangaits and thinking 
riwi Birih lo aJofoccrKe : ProjecT Work and the 

6.16 e^irt policy r Etominilei- 
and FoBey Mating (BD3J2 . prog I) 

845 Paucnu o( btKfUatiiy : Down with Eqerihy 

545 it* lotha pyent iw tej j*} 

social (fflpjkailotia ; Theories of Art 1 2) Sehllto 

7.18 IdaUng SS^aodety : Wet Malihui JUgfii? 

745 1 SmcrnfSraSy Isaacs in education': Spot Ugh I 
(E200 ;prog4) . " 

*746° ; denedcWKgse In Mon (S2W ; prog 

745 hlro'i rtDgiouj^^ueri '{ A Hindu Testfawny 
' 7 48 Irony and ~Tbn Jones" 

8.16 Ao^eini'popJilkm i OM Age In l^dtand (R32 
: prog 6) 


1840* Lit«£ performance : human factors and tys- 
, urns Cadnna : FligM Falturei (TDM) ; prog 2) , 
. 17.18 Modem art trumTWB roth* preiem : ernes and 
wctal ImpUceUttn 'The Setter World at Odlfon i 
• Redon (AMI ; pro* 2) ■ j 

*548° ^Sev^tLmh ecolury. Engtand . A cbnhglM 
. cob ure : PortnUme : Wl I (A2W .prog i| 
8:16 Science end belief i bom Darwfo to fckwcm : 

■ Ehni Design to DoaoWUm IAJ5I iiww J) , 
.148 " nw devrioprrtcar or kaimmrtm ind tfH/ mmii 
■ • iTbo French Organ Dndtitw M3M ijto* 21 
2348 - ntiems of Inequathy : Dowd; with r^oMy 

00.15 to Britain:-. Oovetotog Britato 

0045 Ifotofy’ T Mthcawiici ■ :; The biffkasioq of : 
Numhfn (AM2S9|pi«82) .. 

SSo° 4 EScmems of tmnie : Introducrioe to Au»a( | 

<340 -. mf^<n*(iww^^5o«ibk Witiwut Wordi 
fFAD)8l : prog J) 


POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMA/MSo 
TEACHING AND LEARNING 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Tho City Unhtafri ty y HaHiofd Potyisqhnlc and IMvereliy of Sur ray 
JoinilyoHinrthflOfclonw. Thdcoursgi Is part- dmoovw Five wima 
. Andmtait oft Wednesdays at City UnSrorsity (10^0- 17.00 hours). 
It Includes four twa-dayyvoricMwm. Successful comptotianof U» 
Diploma can entitle members to under lake the pari-tkna MSc. 
ofined by Surrey Unh/erMiy. j 

Fuilhrirparticutais^rom: / 

V ! ■ ^MI*s DjQmy. IfiT, University of Surrey, 

; Oufldfordl Suirrey. ; Ted 04S3 71M1 srt<0J 


Wednesday March 18 
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Universities 


AUSTRALIA 


Appltealloni ara Invited for Iha 
following post*, for which applies Ilona 
cloaa on iha total ahowix Balatln 
(unlfia othamlaa atatadloiaaa 
fallow.:— Santai lacturar IA26.8H- 
IA2941& Laotuiar t AlfclU 1*26.132- 
Furttardalalfoa/iiJ appITcollon 
p ran dura may ba oblalnad front Tha 
Association of Co muter waalth 
Unlvaialilai. I Appre.L 38 Oar don 
Bqu»a. London WC 1 H 6 PF 

Tito Flinders University o! . 

South Australia 

LECTURER IN SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

School of Social Bclancaa 
Candtou* should bo quaMfed to loach 
In raacarch diiign and maihotoiOBlaa h 
local oofccy. alarming and Watfoia 
P>D 0 iatiira intprcmfnrarloii anti 
(valuation Infoimw angir"*** msybri 
directed in tho Profane' ol Social 
AdminlattaMin. Piofaaw * G- Brawn, In 
Ilia Univatsttv. 

Anappointmeni wtilncn demado 
above iha ahih level of MioaalaiY acato: 
vfa 1A23MIB. 
atwauimt 

La Trobe University Melbourne 
LECTURER - 
DEPARTMENT OF 
LEGAL STUDIES ' 

School of Social BdancM 
ThoO*p*rtm#nlotL« 6 alEtucf«e* loitna 
ton of ttm School of Sodal Sclanca* and 
afterteaunasttacbiqjoa B.A In 
.. conibntoanwtihiHoljBpantnaniatif 
PnBtka.aotiOioa/, economic*. History • 
and othpr tal)wd dioofi Inaa. It ataohaa 
pouwaduoto anjdar u wukbng lowarto 
Ifcqdegrraof MA.aftilPh.D Tha. 
doQrtM panted by tha Depot tmant «a 
noi • quanta tton for Jha practice qt few. . 

. and thpaumhitote thecultfctibiiTtand to 
the teiaaichdQna Vttfa tire Oapatt ihm 
h Upon the rota ol bw » aocrettr. 

AtoSconta ahStdtf p oit aaa toil a 
Bipod legidriuaMca Hon combined yvl Iha ' 

'aubauntUl bitateet bt another cfcKlpito. 

'or a good qualification In arolher • . 
tfutoBne Combined wt|ha subiantiat 
Iritami In tow-refatfd nuiierc ffotevsni 
' brahaalontienwilafKaandteniacy 
. teaching ei perform ytfi also be ta I en Ip w 
• tceponi. • 1 

. tofretset 


Applications ard tny lied' from 
suitable candidate* qtufftod or 
about to quftliy In Ecpyontfei or 
LAVorCotoiorriloa and Law for on* 
TWhYear S4I.R.C. Postgraduate 
Siudantohiq tenable ai n lhe? 

IMwaftvpf NflwCttHtoupofvT> 7 >fl: 

both 1 st October: W 8 V.'. ■ •'* 

Further particular! concemloil 
this Stuijentahtfl am wMebfe from 
, Profefw A.iiOfliit^)HWrtjTfbm.f|f , 
late, UnJwMllY of Nateeadft **><* 1 . 
Tyne, NEf 7RU, to wffoda. SppH- , 
cations together with tpa mrIm of : 
two rirferaas, should ha odni before 
HMv April. IWt. 


Griffith University 

School ol Humanliloa 
Appllcalioniaio invited Item quad bad 
men end woman for touching positions In 
an intctdfcciiiiinaiy Sc hoot ol Humanities, 
in rho gicot ouilinebotow 


SENIOR LECTURER: 

AUSTRALIAN 

STUDIES 

The appoints* Alii have reaching and/or 
r««aarch in tereita In the nioriiurn. 
culture, politic* and economy ol Australia 
from 1890. and will |oin a teaching Mm 
which adopts a synoptic appioac n to 
nnaiyaing crucial aanocts af Auilreilin 
aoretv. andconaKkraiha 

nrnthrj-loleolcalprohkirTnturtimg liom 

lUCh Bn approach. 


LECTURER: 

COMPARATIVE 

LITERATURE 

Tha appointCD will primarily be Involved in 
the teaching of a group of 
inn rdhripHnarv cou rasa In Viaratum and 
history. concerned with nineteenth and 
Iwart'aftl century culture In Europe. 
Australia and America . 


LECTURER: 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Iha appotnfw win have wall developed 
reaching and < or rmoarrt tata-mu to on* 
of iha areas of contemporary 
comparativa/hiitQiicel 'macro lodotogy 
or political economy. and will contribute , 
to and develop InterdliopHnary Course*. 


LECTURER: 

SOCIOLOGY! 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Tha appobiM wfll have wall davafepad 
teaching and/or research iniataatsin the ■ 
compatadvaanafydaolculluialand 
.yinboi^aeyatemslaccniamporarv _ 

VtftblhucticaaeitreaijMnfae'a . 
primary teaching naporulbi Weaw* bo a? 
ouibnadabove. atari of tha School are _ , 
alio aepected to p»rtk<5uu« ham tbna «v 
. tna ki the Schoors dngle 
Inutrdiac^linaiy Fau ndatkjn Yaor 
. programme, arid In iha Hprtoine 
grqgrtrrtnt*. 

auqfifleetlortfc N onnatf a h Iflhar 
toorn(rt.anamrnpnataatBaframa < - 
- lacngrttied uiuveneiy. ..... 

The lucctMful.appfeanumev trta up 


tha MflHona in Ftqvemhet 1881 
.HApiiigar . 


1 ••.theSi- 


/LECTURESHIP 
• ,IN FRENCH 

AppUcRflioiu are tavitwf foriha i*obova 
lernporjry vacancy In flat DefgnnwiL 
of E0top<in Sfudlea. Ira able Nn, 
OdoWsr Tor rhfw TearSi'Cood, 
academic qitoUrWattons asm} ft tilfti level 
ofj: *fHien; ; and . ifnkni 'French we 


the, IiMer- Half, br fhe ^ fS^OJ^' 
i;ii,5T3 ‘.Wnder review), Reqlidji'foif 
Wuhfff fkUlii snd spplicbttoaj foim jcy 
Paul ibhl^an, fiMaWlcftwithi OHWf v 

rtt lWSU/;. ; -.'v'! "w 

toujfAftorWeb * . ' tim»ttrShb* 


■ THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 
MATHESON LIBRARY 

CHIEF CATALOGUER 
(Senior Assistant Librarian 1/11) 

Application 1 : fire invited for the position of Chief Cataloguer In 
the University Library. The successful applicant will be 
responsible to the University Librarinn for the organisation 
and administration of the cataloguing section. Training of 
national staff will be an important aspect of the work . 

Applicants should be professionally qualified graduates with 
at least five years experience in the cataloguing department of 
an academic library. Previous supervisory experience is 
essential. Experience in academic libraries in developing 
countries Is desirable. 

Salary scale: KI3425-KJ7I2S (K«£Stg. 0.6832). 

Further particulars of the post and the University may be 
obtained on request. 

The initial period contract will be for 3 years. Other benefits 
Include a gratuity or 244b taxed at 24o, appointment, 
repatriation and leave fares for the staff member and family 
after 18 months of service, settling-in and out allowance, six, 


weeks paid leave per year, education fares and assistance 
towards school Tees, free housing. Salary continuation and 
medical benefit schemes are available. 

Applications including particulars or age, nationality, 
marital status, family, qualifications, experience, and the 
names and addresses of three referees, should be sept to: 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE DUBLIN 

Assistant Lecturer/College Lecturer 
in Agricultural Extension 

Applications are invited for an academic appointment at the levdofdikr 
Assistant Lecturer or College Lecturer In tne Department or Agrfctteri i 
Extension. 

Candidates should have a minimum qualification of a Masur't Ptjra 
in one of the following areas: Agricultural Extension, Rural SoddopN 
Education. Dulles io Include leaching at both underanduiK sal 
postgraduate levels, the supervision of postgraduate research rrtdtdsmi 
participation in In-scrvlce training programmes. Experience In Kscby, 
research and/or field work will be considered an asset. 

The cuirent salary scales: ■ 

Assistant Lecturer: £5,911 - £9. 536 
College Lecturer; £9, 175 • £13,025 

Entry paint on the relevant scale will be in accordance with quaSBcsdott 
and experience. There Is a non-contributory pension scheme. 

Prior to application, further information (Including icjitiMtiflo 
procedure) should be obtained from the Secretary and Bunn, Urhtnkj 
College, BclHeld, Dublin 4. Telephone enquiries: 693244, ext. 431. 

The dosing dale for receipt of completed applications Is Ttontoy, 
2nd April, 1931. 


The Registrar, 

Papau New Guinea University of Technology. 

PO Box 793 
Lae, 

Papau New Guinea 

by 10 Aprlll 981. 

Applicants resident in the United Kingdom should also send 
ona copy of application to the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts.), 36 Gordon Square, London WC1 H 0PF. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Australia , ' . 

Professor of Classics 


Applications are Invited for the Chair of Classics, which became vacant on 
1st January 1881 vyfth the retirement of Prqfeesor J.H. Bishop. The 
appohtee wtfl utve as Head of the Department of Classics end Ancient 
-History tor.a period i of Rw years In the Bret Instance. 

AppVcants should have appropriate qualifications, teaching experience end 
rreaerth Interest* In tha (frida of Latin and or Classical Greek. 

The Department offers courses to La tin, Classical Greek, Ancient History and 
Modem Greek for both internal end external Students. Soma cotlrsea In 
Classical Literature In Translation are offered for Internal students. 

Tha current professorial salary la »A4W>e7 per annum. The University wfl 
pey travel expenses ter the appointee end family to ArnikfaJe. together with 
reasonable removal expensed, Othar benefits fndude superannuation 


[■re-^lSffulhnmpton 
Iw/v Tim 

UNIVERSITY 


GEOGRAPHY 

DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for 
the post of Lecturer In the 
Department of Geography. 
Candidates should have a 
degree In Geography and a 
special Interest In remote 
sensing and Its application to 
land resources. 

Salary -on scale 
£B.60Bx£376 1161 - E11.B7B 
per 'annum (under review). 
The initial salary will depend 
on qualifications end 
experience but will be within 
tha first seven points of tha 
scale (£6,606— £7,7281. . 

Furthsr particulars msv be 
obtained from Mrs. E. C- P. Sears. 
Staffing Department. University of 
Southampton, Hlghlleld. South- 
hampton 809 6 NH to whom 
applfastloni (7 aoptet] ihould ba 
■ant not later , than Friday, 3 Aprfl.' 
1981. Pleosa quota rsfaranoa 1B47/A, 


BRADFORD 

uwvnHarrtor 

A DWNierRATIIra MSOTAXT 

AaaUUBl to tX* B* 0 l* "Hto* 
Director 

of the to* yatate fr V’gf-SBl 

■•rvM* including 

and manngamwit 

■nodaUoo, vacation 

entering. rarahW. “4 

■arvleiB. 


salary w »■ - 77 — » 

Ifffl tuxd prsvlott* 

SSoeSSfel appHtenl- 



BRADFORD 

Tl(EirNIVBBSmO» 





Universities 

continued 


cardIff 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

i illn to e»a»gaij“ 

■I try Rang*' tBfiOB to £11,678 p a. 

AppUcatlona for both poato 18 coplaii 
togatnar with the n»piM and addreuas 
ort*o raforma ahould be ftuwardad to 
Iha Vlt»-Prloalpal lAdininlilraUoD, 

CAMBRIDGE 
omroNCOixME 
LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN 

Tha callan prapoua to appoint a 
LtCTUMRIN QERMAN (Vora Octo. 
bw l. IMl Brlhraa pi ThoeolU 
— ■ -*-■-! ntad la in uarmaa liters, 

Ii tiMTiiaged IhM tha laeturar will 
hub ilk navi a “ash for Olrton 
Collage andalx hours a wash forTrlnlly 
rottrn Thi appolotN would M 
opyalnlad to ■ Lactuxoahlp at Trinity 

Appllcailoni lain copies) ahould bo 
•ubmlUad u tha fief rat ary to Iho Coun- 
cil i hom whom hirthor pertleulara may 


ctl i horn whom forihrr particulars may 
te oMainnij by March 31, mi ana 
should Inrlado a curriculum viUo 
which shows the oppl Irani's quo lines- 
lions sad sspsrlanco, Iho nsmss of two 
nfiirMs and Inoluds a ilalomont of 
ruirsnl research work. Ill 


TJIR UNIVERSITY OK 

TEhtPORARY LECTUREn IN 
CLASSICS 

Temporary Isctursr In Classics ra- 

J ulrsd for samton 1981-82 to daputlsa 
>r s asmber of SUIT on Sabbatical 
Itcts. Main duties Involve Icctnra and 
tutorial courses an history and on 
Jlisrtlurs In tranalalJon In ths Oroak 
Bludlis curricula at Honours and Sub- 
sidiary loval Opportunity to contribute 
to other courses and io tabs elassss 
rvsdlog Lallo and Greek touts 

Hslsrv an first thro* points of Loctur- 
"1 tests iMAOB to £8.840 p a.) with 
msmbsTshln of Unlvarcltlas Super- 
sonuulon Scheme Application forma 
and further parti mi I in [Yam tha Rea- 
bjrsr. Ths Uni vanity, Keels, Ste/fo 
8T8 480. to whom completed forma 
should bsrsturaodhy MarehSl, 1081. 


LIVERPOOL 

THE UNIVERSITY OP 
DBPART ¥t^ F y MGDERN 

?F. lB the Raid of North American 


MteffiL tfSt range f 

- “ r « 


A t*itsUlons, 


LEEDS 
UNIVERSITY OP 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
0 -UP. LEXICAL RESEARCH UNIT 


Jgjttod for s post af 
. ITANT In Iha abtiva 


W&ggBS 

KngHah. 



aSBgass 

-(Nit data j. . 


BBlford 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTilEWrOFORTOOpAEDlc 

LECT URRa H { P lt4 BJOM E DIC A L 

■ * .Pa rson with ctmsldtrabls 

UiomglMorlng esparlence Activities 
Sf'nf. lijcluda Re sea red, 

Cll 7l co) torvlcos within 
tho Salford Ana Health Authority 

1 A7B 'under review I, UBS Bom- 

Furthsr particulars and application 
|»™* are obtslnabU from ths R*g- 
of Salford. Salfoni 
MS 4WT i Til: 06 1-738 8843 Eat 2 10, to 


LIVERPOOL 

TllBUNIVERrilTYi'iF 

¥S«®aMSSIi 

Hdiir qi/rtrA awaiidh 

Appllcatluu or# InvIlaU for 5WRT 
aWMnl Snips, lenshlo from i)cr.,b.r I, 
.'“lit. 1 '! P u " u ® t»oar graduslo rrsrarrh 
,n ErK 1 ? “■«»« to the degree nr MA 
or Phi) by Ihoali 

Csadldaiaa should hsvo o first d oarer 
to polltka « c lowly rslated subjects 
For nns ortho siudrnnhlpi. pmferrnrs 
will heal via to students wlihlnv to do 
mearrh In public policy. 

-F'pto'.totaile can bo obtained from 
The RsglBlrnr, Tho University. PO Dos 

W 3UX ^ % 
OXFORD 

TIIE UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT FOR EXTERNAL 
STUDIES 

A, ^v«s Y «r cB 

1981-82 


whom coniplotsd atmUcattoasthouldbo . . . 1981-82 

relumed by Aprtf 3. IBS! quoting . AoplUnUons aro invited for the 

roforoncs number OM/8/THE8. ’ Ilf ArcWofogy In-Servlre Train Inc 

— . cosily applicants should 


SHEFFIELD 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 

nn.sj.ir Invited for the poet 
f'HSi'DOF THE DEPARTMENr OF 
ilNQDlfmcB and DIRECTOR OP 
THE LANOUAOE LABORATORIES. 
Tb* duUw of the Hoad of Departmsrn 
wlll ncluds a large measure of respon- 
mblllly for s courts In sptsrh science 
jpfhl to the domroe orBscholor of 
Modlfil Science iSpsoch) 

Tlia research Interests of applicants 
should be within the broad sreo or 
■etiorsl llngulsrlra, and not rtecauarlly 
Uod to any ono port ofthodspartnianft 
present actlvltlcf. 

The opncilntmont will be nt Senior 
ifS l KS r fl n nr> scale, El 1 . 16/1 to 
" mnr ptua an allowance or 
£1,07 1 a year ns flood of a Uspsrtmcmt. 


S*""?; Woolly applicants should 
;jKS. d J' have eaperlenn In Urlilah 
archaeology and Inlond to make B 
career In field atchaeology 

Furthsr details and oppllci 
avallohis from the Arrhssal 


OXFORD 

BT. HILDA'S COLLEGE 
GRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS 

The Collage will offer a 
number of ORA DU ATE STU- 
DENTSHIPS for I 9 BI /2 worth 
XI SO. tenable dor one year and 
wnll qualified woman gradu- 
ates applying for all post- 
graduate degress and diplomas 
and for tho n.A. 

For Information, apply to 
Iho College Secretary whom 
pptlcallons should roach .by 
•funs 1, 1981 " ' ~ 


JACOB AND tiHOSI [ANA 
8 CHRRIBER 

FKI.I.OW.HIIII'IN M' II lKRN.IF.WTSI I 
bTlflilKri 

Thu DifciJ Ponlrv for IfoviRisriuife 

Jicnr,i«r Rlilrfiri Invt'r* 0 ppIlrB)l,,i,v fir 
Iho annuo Fellowship |„ commriiri- 

• ■rtiilvr !. 1 Hit I Thu Fulln* mil h- 
rc-julrcd Inrs-Lorch in Mudern -Jrwi-li 
bludlos Anil In 1,-orh in nl trial ,mn nf 
[ha fluids pinolM f.r Ihr ilsf.rd 
Ifnivur.iiy M 1-1,1 1 t„ thul s„l.jecl. 

Thu hullo* will bo usoucKd lake 
anme pail III the f'enlre 1 * oJminlalrn- 
llrin E-ldonca .if sch'darly atlainrosnl 
or prom It" musl bo provided Piefrr 
•nee may be given l > condl dulse under 
la and'vr »tlh uplveisUy trorhlnu 
uiparlsnco Appclnirnonl Irlllally f.r.T 
vasrs. appointee will be considered fur 
non sllpondlary Rasraich Kolluwshlp 
*1 Ht L'loss rolloge for durst ton of 
Fellowship 

Remuneration on Mcfotil Unlversliy 
lerturor scslo 

Applications Inrtudlng curriculum 
tlloe. lint nf piihllrolfona and iminus 
and addrossas of 2 nradcmli- rofereev 
■hnuld ba sanl to The I'rraldont. Omford 
tanlro for lYistgradunlo liehrsw Sin- 
dies. 48 St lilies'. I Ilford, hy Mav I. 
1PM H2 


ROYAL NORTHERN COLLEOE 
OF MUSIC 

IDA CARROI.L HUBAiri l 
PE1.LOVYBIHP 

A police Hons ere Invited for tha Ant 
■■■•■ of the (da r or roll Brea arch 
Fellowship for ft do year from Krpla mbor 
IN! 

This fellowship In valued at £ 2.800 
and oxlxli to enable poslgraduslcs af 
oulstsndlna shill ly to uiwfarioko 

G rinds of oavorrud study '‘with a view 
ptrfccilng their shills and scholar 

Stlip 

Plross upplt lolhtannf rwalgradilalr 
Rludles, Royal Norlhom t’otlrgo uT 
Music. I Bit Ilford Head. Mancnexl«r 
MIS OKI) cncloilng curriculum vllno 
orvt study proposal*. 

aiMfotf* dn '* r&r “Whcstlons Atjrlj 


LVpLSD, SPgUlQ DO SO 

Quote reC R/8B&ID1 


SHEFFIELD 

TUB UNIVERSITY OF 
. . ASSWTANT ACCOUNTANT 

Applications are Invited from qual- 
ified accountants who possess good 
managerial experience In a large orga- 
nlaetlon for Iho post or Assistant 
Accountant In the Finance Deport- 
ment. 

Tho dullus af ths poet foil wholly 
within the area nr Management 

Aocountency and will be particularly 
concerned with hudgolvy allocation 
and control, together with financial 
planning and budgetary projection. 


Polytechnics 


Full particulars and application 
forma con be obtained from iho Director 
of Finance, the Unl-erslty, BheRlsId 
SI 02 TN. Closing dale for anlfraUoas 
is March 30 . 19 W! Quale ref RM 4 /D! 

HI 


BTIRLING 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

PROFESSOR OF ACOOUNTANOY 

Tha University is seeking to All lla 
second Chair In Accountancy efler 
September 1 BS 1 on Iha reLiremsnt of 

PrefossorJ.hLS. Risk, BCom. PhD, CA. 
FOMA, CBIM. 

Teach login tho department sgena all 
areas of Unanrief and Diarisgeriat 
' amounting and btcludes audl I Ins, man- 
. agemant foformatlan gyxtsas, finance 
and luallatL 

pfoaspr will be eaneetsd 
Head of Dapsriment, 
Pets, MB, PhD I Tex oil, 
er davwlopratnl nf re- 
poslgreduafe programmes. 

The eppotntixmnt wfll bsmsds within 
tbs preAssoriel range (£ 14,878 te 
* 18,788 - under rerlewb 

AppIkatlDDS are Invited from suit- 
ably qualified persona. 

The Accounting Group within the 
Deportment conelata of two proJaaanrs, 
ago senior lecturer and nine lecturers. 
Members of tha Department are active- 
ly encouraged to pursue their research 
Interests. Salary scaler. Sector lectur- 
er £! I .168 to C 13 .B 8 Q; Lecturer £ 8,808 
to * 11,878 (both under review 1 . 

Parsons (rich appropriate, quellflcs- 

S' 


Faculty of Human Sclenca* 

Department of Psychology - Three Mills Annexo, Sliatford. 
London E15. 

Principal Lecturer 
in Psychology 

Applications ora invited for the post of Principal Lecturer In Psychology. Tho 
poison appointed will bo Course Tutor of the M.Sc In Educational 
Psychology, and convlbuto to other areas in Psychology. 

Qualifications muit inchide Postgraduate qualification In Educational 
Psychology, plug rafevanlaxpeftenca. This post aavalabte liom September 

Salary soala: Principal Lecturer E10.609 pj.-E13J46pT». 

tphn tpptablB London Afmvanf « i 
Inwrorad parsons ore InviHd to wnta V tstophvw for births, deuti andanagpncallon 
fonn from the undairoonUonad oddisos, cwilng ivlmnca number HS '2'80 

Tha Pofytechido Pareonnsl Offlea 01 Asia Howw 188-184 High Rfmd, Chodwa* 
Hosth. Nomlord, Essex. 01880 7«2 Exl 3W1 fr 3t3& 

Ctosioa data: 3 1st Mlmh 18*1. 


NELP 


North Ess! London 

Polytechnic 


Wmmm 


Faculty of Art and Design 

Applfcailona are invited for the foUowlng post: . 

Visual Communication 
Head of Department . 

(Grade V) £12,942-£14,382 

The Department Is responsible for BA (Hons) Graphic . 
Design with options In Typography and Photograph v and 
servicing othar, courses — BAlHons). BEd aqd Foundation ■ 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE POLYTECHNIC 

College Rond, Slake on Trent. 

SENIOR ACADEMIC 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

Applications arc invited Tor the newly created post of Senior 
Academic Administrative Officer in the Academic Registrar’s 
section of the Polytechnic ad mi nisi ration. 

The poMhelder will be directly responsible to the Academic 
Registrar for the development and maintenance of academic 
administrative work within the following areas - 

Com ml (ice servicing. Course Validation and Monitoring, 
Course Development , Examination Boards and Academic 
Administration and Supervision. 

Applicants should be Honours Graduates with substantial 
experience of education administration, preferably in an 
institution of higher education. 

Salary: SOI Grade £7,632— £8,139 per annum with effect 
from 1.4.1981. 

This Is a re-advertisement and previous applicants will 
automatically be reconsidered. 

Application forms and further particulars can be obtained 
from: The Personnel Officer, North Staffordshire Polytechnic. 
College Road, Stoke on Trent, ST4 2DE. Telephone: S.o.T. 
10782) 4953 1. 

Cloilnn date: 23.3.1981 

THEM 


THAMES POLYTECHNIC 

NTHt K*L t IF flVH. KNfll NRKfUNll 

I.HCT|l]IKttll 

fiinrilriatri , hnuld hut* an Monnma 
Ifogir.i In Civil KiiRlncurlng with 
"•»«■! years twofruloiinl ■•iix-nonto 
and hsvo snil sits* tho (nitilrunivnis f«r 
awmbonihlporiho t(‘F. «ir UHtuirt: 17 , 1 , 

sturessful condlilate will tiarh und 
Jovok-p icsrnrrli In r-inslrurtlon gin. 
rturisiM toalurlals for Btrurimsl anti 
risil engineering walk, an ItilareM In 

f ro tr chairs would bs an nilvai,iag a . 

onmjltinrysiid pormiLsI ru-rnich ara 
cnnursinl 

Maiary seals. 10.771 Ip £ 10.40 1 Inrlu- 
slvs 

Further norllculsrs and Hipltcallon 
form from tho Staffing Ufflrsr, Thunr-o 
KglvUchnlc, Wellington Hirer l, London 
bF.tn 811 , to bs roLurnrd hy 2 1 March, 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 

UHPAnTMCNTlIFAHT HIHTURY 

PRI Nf IPAL 1 ElMURKR 
IIIRTORY OF TOTH CKNTUHY 
DESIGN 

*IO.S 09 lsliajM 8 
Further drlsl Is and SDDltra linn farms 

or. Hrlghton 

fe BtlShlnTl 
axes »ui 
S.UInHlngdsIs March 27. 1981 )!3 


Colleges of Technology 


Adult Education 


WESTMINSTER 

AIIUt.TRKIJlIjnL'HRDIIlATION 
I KNifiR 


DIRKCniH, nqiiirri Safticisbrr. io 
crvidtristu and dlrrrt oduli religious 
oduraliun. discreo nT H'nimlMrr 
Ai'pitninuni initially far vns year. 

AppllreitonsinWAIIEt' A) Homing - 
ton Kiuars, Djndon Wq aVin . not laiar 
than March 9 1 . 1081 . m 3 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
eioo it kau.ooo 
written temu on rcqnail 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

M Oliver Street. Piccadilly 
London W1A 4UT 

Phono ; 01-491 a 934 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP (A) 

IN COMPUTING 

1 Department of Mathematics 3 Computer Studies I 


Tha person appointed will bo required io undertake iho dewtopmwit cf 
ccvnpuungiHoin^Of dtsdpffno fn tho colteorfB B So THona) degree in Sciencq. 
Appfleaiite ahould have auhabto aoadenntc quaDfications, uwetung, research 
and/or Indiratrial exparicnca. 

Scafe; Senior Lecturer tA> tote £10, 609-El t,BS7 (Bar - Cl 3^81 
with Initial placing depending upon approved previous experience. Financial 
assfetince towards ihecost of ramovai axpanusmay ba payable. 

Further panicutor? and appBcadon form iray ba obtained from Uw 
Fferaonnol Officer, Dundea CoMage of Tedmotegy. Bait Sired I. Dundee DDI 
1HG. with whom applications should bo lodged not latnr than ZT March, TO&t. 

THES5 


Colleges of Higher Education 



RICHMOND COLLEGE 

The Americtui International College of London 

Lecturer II 

in Business Administration 

. Applications are invited for the above post which is being 
emted because of the expansion of the Colleger programmes. 
The position will be available from 1 September 1981. 

Richmond College has campusex on Richmond HUI and in 
Kensington. 500 students fire currently enrolled in a variety of 
programmes leading to the B. A. degree. ' - . 

• The Buccmsnil candidate will be expected io teach across a 
broad range of subjects, with scope for advanced work In an 
area of specialism. 

Candidates must present at least a Master's Degree in a 
' relevant discipline and appropriate teaching experience. 
Application should be made in writing to: 

. . Dr. Robert E. Knehn, 

Richmond College, Queen '* Rond, 

1 p . Richmond. Surrey TW10 6JP . 

AppUctmu ahould include with their letter a. full currivulum 
’ritae and the nnrnes of two referees. Salary on the Burnham 
Lcciitrpr ' ll. .sente •' (£6.0 1 2^9.702 plu* Outer. London 
Allateapcei-' 

Apfdlevflons trfosv on April I. !98t. 





















Colleges of Higher Education continued 



for the following appointments:- 

Head of School of Mathematical 
Sciences 

Lecturer in Mathematical Sciences 

Candidates will be expected lo be well qualified academically; they 
should also have significant industrial, business, academic or 
research experience. 

Salary Scale; Head ol Sdiooh £11.893 - £15.731. 

Lecturer t 9,569 -£14,259. 

Application forms and further details aro available from: 

Tho Personnel Office, National institute for Higher Education, 
Glasnovin, Dublin 9. Ireland. Telephone: Dublin 373631/37269 1 . 


NORTH YORKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

SCARBOROUGH 

NORTH HIDING COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Applications era invilod far the fallowing four appointments 
from Soptembar 1st' 1881 In a College which Is concerned 
principally with Teachor Education: 

LECTURERS/SENIOR LECTURERS 
in 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIE8 
DRAMA 
ENGLISH 

Salary C6,012-£11 ,205 p. a. , depending on experience. 

Further particulars and application forma available (rom The 
Principal (Appoint manta), North Riding College of Education, 
Filey Road, Scarborough Y01 1 3AZ. Closing date for receipt of 
applications Friday, 27 Hi March. 1 98 1 . thesh 


TlrTORFOHDA 
yi lAtf urvrManrf 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT/ 
DEMONSTRATOR 
IN ECONOMICS 

£4683 - £4884 - £5085 

To research into The Economics of the 
Polytechnic Sector of Higher Education' (with 
special reference to Economics of Scale). 

Further details and form of application from: 

The Assistant Director (Administration) 
Trent Polytechnic, 

Burton Street, Nottingham NG1 4BU 

Forms to be returned as soon as possible. 


Colleges of Further Education 
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BOURNEMOUTH AND POOLE 
COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTING 

This Grade IV post will become available from 1 September 1981 on 
thB retirement of the present post-holder. 

Applicants should be graduates In one of the above fields, have 
industrial experience and preferably be teacher trained. 

Salary: £11, 892-C13.332 p.a. 

Application forms and further details may be obtained from 
Principal's Secretary, North Road, Parketone, Poole (Tel: 0202 
747600). Forms to be returned within 2 weeks of this 
advertisement. 


Administration 


TECHNICIAN EDUCATION COUNCIL 
Appointment of . 

ADVISORY OFFICER 

Applications aro invited for the post of Advisory Officer to 
assist the council In the areas of work embraced by 
Programme committees C2 (Ufe sciences) and C4 (Hotel, 
Food, catering and institutional Management). 

The responsibilities will include advisory and liaison duties 
with colleges in connection with the development, 
validation and operation of programmes leading to tec 
awards and working with the council s committees. 

Applicants should be appropriately qualified and have 
suitable experience In teaching life sciences; relevant 
Industrial experience, or experience related to catering 
and food technology, would be advantageous. 
Appointment will be from 1 September 1981, or earlier if 
possible. ^ 

The salary scale Is related to that for. Grade IV Heads of 
Department, plus a Central London allowance, starting 
salary will depend on previous experience and 
qualifications. 

Further particulars of the appointment tan be obtalned 
;.from: . 

The Assistant Chief Officer 
■ ; ' Technician Education council ; • ‘ - 
76 Portland Place 
LOhtiOll W1N4AA. 

1981 , v 


CITV OF LONDON POLYTECHNIC. , 

; i require* a 

DEPUTY finance officer 

the Poly technlo H Maintained by a direct annual grant from the: 
ILEA. Aa a company limited by.guerameq H |s fully responsible lor 
itft-own finances. The Governors Wish to appoint e qualified 
accountant tyho wfll.be raquIrW lo manage the linanclql end 
accounting opetatioiye of A busy Ffha^eePebqnment.- , 


Colleges with Teacher Education 


EATON HALL INTERNATIONAL 
RETFORD, NOTTS. 
Director: Dr. Geoffrey Broughton 

Eaion Hall International is Nottinghamshire County Caundl'i 
recently established residential college, which remain* open aB 
ihe yenr round and provides leaching In E.F.L. and ESP 
alongside a wide range of technical studies courses. 

Deputy Director (Residential) 

Burnham Equivalent salary scalei 
Vice-Principal Group 3 College £1 1 ,734— <12 ,549 
Applications are Invited for (he above-named post. The 
successful candidate will have held a senior position in a 
educational Insiiiution, have had overseas academic experience 
and possibly commerclnl/lndustrial experience. - 

Lecturer (Residential) 

Burnham Equivalent salary scale: 

Lecturer II £6,012— £9,702 

Applications are invited for the above-named port, Tl* 
successful candidate will have good qualifications In, tad 
experience of, teaching E.F.L. and E.S.P. . i 

Further details and application forms are available fronoi 
returnable, to the \ 

Director of Education, j 

Further Education Section (FE/FS2), 

.County Hall, West Brldgford, 

Nutllngham NG2 7QP. 

Tel: (0602) 863366 Ext. 3208 

Closing dale Friday, 3rd April, 1981. mat 



Nottinghamshire 
County Council 

Courtly Hall Waal Bridglord 
Nottingham not ran 


NEWMAN COLLEGE 

(An Affiliated College of the University of Birmingham) 
A ppllcations are in vlted for the post of 

Head of Subject 

(Theology) 

The vacancy arises from the retirement of the . . 

. present Head. ■ 

Candidates must have good academic qua 11 G ca *ion» *2^ 

range of theological Inlerests. Specific qual I ucti 
include some of the following: Modem Thcologlca 
Scripture, Ecumenical Theology and Philosophy ofK«P» 
The successful candidate will be responsible for 
initial and in-service teacher-training and for the diwut^" . 
of (he subject as a major college course. . . Mnc ^] 

Applications r u ould be mode In writing to the ni 
.and, as iherc arc no forms, n full curriculum viiKioo , 
Included, together with the names of three rcieW*. .• 
whom must bcof good academic standing. . .. u j.,| K 
The appointment will be at Principal 
point of entry on scale to be determined by "uT* 
previous salary and experience. Appolnimenl 
from l September, 1981 . . , . . 

Correspondence (or Initial enquiries) should be aoore**^ 
The Principal, 

Newman Collego, / ' •> 

Bartley Green, BIRMINGHAM B323NT. ; 

Teh 021-476 1181 (ext. 21) . . 

Last date for applications will be Friday, 37 March, A™- 


Courses 


)'•.>' % j - Unjvarslty of Essex . ■ 

Depart Want of Languaga and Llnguiaw*. ■• ■___ • 

POSTGRADUATE COURSES 
IN THEORETICAL AND ARPP, 
? LINGUISTICS , 

Th« Of Dfirtme'ni ofista MA», a Optoma and CsnJPi **£\ 
iheoisticei and apMed lingulMlra Tha Orsdusto , mg* 

Ph.O:, M Phg anf MS©- (teg-ess by ihaBa Thadw^*™"" 

'•Vda ai CntKx\el courses and b* (achf^c* 1 fsc* 15 *®* ■* v 

ThaM.A SchtmaaVe- 


By. - - r; 

P3A" 
1030- ' 

W’% 



honeiica (»n week*. 


r i 

EBrUffcala In Pw TsabhH'bt 

English for'SperSfk 
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General Vacancies Overseas 



UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

SUB-LIBRARIAN 

AppEcaiiona ara Ir.vlied (or (He pon at 
SubUhrariin In Uia Unlvsrslty Library. 
Tha parson appointed v-ih be required la 
assume overall responsibility tot iha 

oigMifcafon and senrlcw ol a separata 
bbraty on a new ails, viM ba cominad 
vvhh tha development and cate of tha 
Unary’* eoltaetloni to serve the naw 
School ol Education, and may alio 
luidamke other appiopiiata dutlea. 

AopKcanta ahould have • flood honoura 
dMtaa, togather with qualification! tn 
Bnafiirahip and substantial talavant 
eipvbnce In an ecicMmic library. Tha 
appoknbnsni will be unab'a from aa aaity 
■ data » can be aifangad and tha salary 
n<l ba on tha scale fll.H6-Ct3.9S0 oar 
annum (under revlewl wM) USS benafilg 
Anpksrtons (one copy «Jy). grvtng full 
pinWan ol apt. end 

nparianca. togoihar with Iha namaa and 
idijrinn of three paraona to whom 
rafaranca may bo made, ahould ba lodged 
nllh lb* Eatabllahmant Officer. 
Ihdvtnhy of Eaat Anglia. Norwich 
ftR4 7TJ (telephone 0803 Bfllfll ext. 
21MJ ftom Whom further partloulara 
may ba obtained, not later than 28th 
Mai eh. (MV No fotma of application 
are baited, fn naming three ratareaa 
you na patlfeufarfy taquaatad to give 
only Iha namaa of thoaa who can 
hiunadfatahr ba approached. 

TLSH3 


JERSEY WILDUFE 
PRESERVATION TRUST 

aresEisiBiSisasfe 

.«a ,op “ , , n »»r*a‘» In 'on- 
D 'r >ari ! n ™ In one or 
mot* or foj awfns Heidi : ( 1 1 btaUr- 
glcel field atudlaa; iBt animal manage, 
men!; 13) edult edueailnn. A aullohla 
aeademlc beaknAupd will nigq be re- 
oulred end appllaanu ahautd provide o 
jbll curriculum vllaa Salary Ifl.QOO. 
IIvm in lenitirMdAUui avallablt. 

ApollcaUone ahould be addreaaad to 
Tho Trull SacTMary. Jaruy Wildlife 

cf^n rV BllXn^ J, ‘' T,ln,ty - 


For Sale 
& Wanted 


■PACE wnnted. tnterMtlonal univortlty 
aeaka rlAiaroom apace in central Under, 
location. Will consider ellhir leaning or 
purchtie. Call Mn Perraud.402 487lT 

urn 


Miscellaneous 


Royal Society of Arts Examinations Board 

Applications are at present invited 
for appointment as 

Chief Examiner 

in the following subjects: 

Single Subject Examinations 
Audio Typewriting Commerce 
Computers in Data Processing English Language 
English with Literature French 
Medical Audio Typewriting 
Medical Shorthand Typewriting 
Office Practice Shorthand Typewriting 

Preference will be given to applicants who have 
experience as Assistant Examiners with the Board. 

Teachers’ Certificates In Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Office Procedures (new schemes) 

Applications are also invited for Assistant 
Examiners in Audio Typewriting. 

Application forms and further information may 
be obtained from The Chief Office, RoyaF Society 
of Arts Examinations Board, John Adam Street, 
Adelphi, LONDON, WC2 6E2. 


AUSTRALIA 
THE MILPERRA COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 
School of Community & Welfare Studies 

DIRECTOR 

Tha Milparra College of Advanced Education was ostablishad In 
1974 to serve tha tertiary education needs of tho south-western 
region of tha city ol Sydney. 

As the foundation Director of the School ol Community and 
Welfare Studies is desirous of retiring no lator than Decomber 
1981, the College is seeking to make a replacement appointment. 
It is anticipated that the School will continue the thrust of 
community and welfare education already developed through tho 
planned implementation ot courses at Associate Diploma, Degree 
and Graduate Diploma levels. 

Applicants should possess sound academic qualifications 
together with significant experience In social welfare and 
community wotk. Applicants must be eligible for membership of 
the Australian Social Welfare Union. Experience In administering 
an academic department would bo an advantage. 

Salary: A637.322. 

Superannuation provision is avaDabfa subjoct to modical fitness. A 
contribution will bo mado towards removal oxpanses. Access to 
housing finance is avallnbte through tho College's bankers. 
Applications, sotting out full porsonal and professional dotailn 
togather with the names end addresses of throo roforoes. should 
reach (he Principal at Ihe following address by 30th April 1981 . 
Tho Mllperra College of Advanoed Education, P.O. Box 108, 
Milparra, N.S.W. Australia. 2214. 


UNIVERS1TAT Bl El, FIELD 
SPRACHENZENTRUM 
Required from I October 1981 

(II A lecturer ("Lchrkrafl fUr brsondere Aufgabcn") III 
English Language Teaching with Linguistics • 

(2) A lekior ("Lehrkrafl fUr beiondere Aufgabcn") for 
English Language and Culture (Native Speaker) 

Mill 

Thu 1* a f 'ulfHlljUt pcimantni po-l (tli.Miyri iniiulU f.'i ! nr 4 him i inJulilc- 
will he cxpci'inl in ,ilfw «flui«c* (•« fiunic lej.her. ■’( I nfti-h ‘*nh emrhaii- "n 
Me Jem Cnyllih 1 jny.nyc In.l. ,uliniM j.pe.*. 1 'iefeien.r will he yucn 10 
applkjni. iiImi able in.ilfci m ('!Jc> >r.i *»•» ol ihe Ijnyiinat nitJ'iw bnyu.i/e 

ICivMng raeihnditliic. 


QuMhtlUuu: dffice fa Cnglith. dociDriielpcar. Iiniuuilnlly oilc/uairdl. rtlewnl 
lea.Mni nperierwe (Near-1 nalhc comreieni.c 1« r^ui'ed ,m,e all connnnic hrlJ 
In Enilhh High In*' nl Cirimar ivenml tor aJimm.iumc Julies W iilingnr,' w 
panl dpatc In leamwort and in rarra^uiikular nuliiile' 


Tht*i» a pn.i for 2 (in (hwJN) 41 >eji* <'indiiLn^> mil haripeilvd m i<ire»,t>n«-. 
hi Modern Enollvh roe ruiure itachrr, «r ihe bngui|r*« *e8 a* r« mm-^rciUliui. 
wi,|i ciophatit on ,ulrmn1 »mdie,. 4ppls.-aili>n» frnni r.mdidair. »iili 3 
ipctTaD/ail.in nlher than Enyh.h ic g. hi.mn. p.-.liik'. wHap. Rvrmnik,. ihe 
am I n ill hr fin I'urliMr HHtMiK-red 

Qiiahn.-a rhint- \n HniKNir, Maun'* Jegrcc. reti.->*ni icavhiny viperi.-n.c, j 
“ .uking I nowledy e Ceim)n. willin,nr>. lOfJMlv'ipJlein reJ’n«i'ft 3rd ine^ii.i- 
cur, it. nl ar aah h In 

AppUcnihui, -huiiM hc-em n> r:*wblN«IAhiindir INnMnr dr% MnRhmmirMn. . 
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THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 

SCHOOL OF MARKETING 

The Now South Wales Instltuloof Technology Isa corporal® Insdiulian 
of tenlary education, ambbslied to provide a wWo rangaof prulesaioiiat 
ccui ata tar those nntering or elraaiiy employed in industry, government 
and technological fields. 

Applications bid inviiod for iha position ot Principal Lecturer In 
Ma (Voting withm the School of Marketing. Faculty of Business Studies 
ai ihe New South Wales InetiiuN of Technology. The candidate should 
possess an earned doctorate in markoting and should ®vo evidence of 
outstanding teaching and research activities Praforencewm be given to 
a person whose educational background and ralovdnt experianco 
Indicate (hat he or she coufd provldo academic and professional 
teadenhfp Including rnteiaciion with business organisations. 

Tho Faculty of Business Studies offers a Bachelor of Buiinets Deg mo 
and through Ira School ot Moikalnig conducts a concert iratkin tn 
Mqrkoiinn Tho Maotw ol Business Administration end tho Graduaia 
Diploma Si MsikaUno bio ateo nlfciod. 

Tlin Sdiool et MaiV ering. with an mtnblshi nent of nino academic stall . 
provides a comprehensive offering of undergiodumo andinraduain 
courses in the areas of Medreitng SUaiogy. Marketing Rccoarch. 
Consumer Buhovlour. Advmttslnn, Distribution Man.iooiTMnl. Sales 
Monagcment. Ouantltive An.iVus and Inter notiotul Marketing. Tlio 
Sclioof to locJirtl odjacait to llto ccntrol business district nl Sy dney 
Support labilities indudo a now Honayvo'll computer eystein and 
excaHenl library tmvl cos . 

Furthwintoir notion may bo obtained from Dr. Kennottt E. Mi'or, Hoad. 
School of Markoting. 

The salary lor a Principal Lecturer lu 9A3I.ZB8 fm Lovcf 3. 9A32.M1 for 
Love! 2. VA33.B31 for Lovel l pot annum. IrdiWappqintrncintwtilbonvide 
at Level 3. With tho consent of Council acadomic stuff ore petmltled io 
undorteko limited connjlling work. 

Faros and contribution towards removal expenses am providod for 
ovenns appointees. A housing loan scheme Is also available. 

AppBcntlona cloao on Aprl 10, 1981. Written applications ahould 
include: Address; phono number; pa no pal peitkutora; evidence of 
qualifications; publications: research work undertaken; nature of 
Interaction yvfth business orgontaUans end the names end 
address si of three referees' whom the Inatituia may contact. 
Applications ere to bo sent to — The OHtotel Secretary. N.B.W. 
Government Offices, 86 Strand. London EC2N 812. 
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Forthcoming Special 
Boolj: Numbers 


March 20 - Economics 
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Overseas 


The Univcrelly or Iceland 
Reykjavik 

Lecturer 
iii English : 

' • ’ a ! I . ■ - 

Applications ere fnvked for the 
post of lekior In Engllsh flt ihc 



region or . SI . 100 p.m. ol the 
preseat rate of exchange. 
Appointment of e foreign 
national. Is On an annual, 
renewable b«i$. ’ Appllrai Ions 
giving Tull details of education 
and previous career, together with 
copies of scholarly, works 
published, should' reach the 
Ministry or Education and 
Cyliure. IDI Reykjavik. Iceland, 
by nof later than .20t|i March. 
1981. Furiher In formal loft may be 
obtain td frara: Th* M 

Arts flIriiTnpekldtlW) h ; -lUsUll 
Iilandi. lOI.Rr/kJavfk. Iceland. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NATAL 

DEPARTMEffT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
PfETERMARITZBURG 
Appllcoiions are invited from 
suitably qualified persons regardless 
of sex, religion, race, colour or 
national origin, lor appointment to 
thepostor 

PROFESSOR AND 
HEAD OF THE ; 
DEPARTMENTOF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applicants should baud. a good 
grounding In general psychology. 
Ai present, the Depawpenrof 
Psychology has \ m 
emphads, but thb.will u» no way 
cvcude applknnts wilh a majtw 
tniereii In ootk puMiolofr- , , 

The salary will be hi, the rangr. 
Rt7,H»1U2,2n0. 1 

The commencing salary nntch will 
be dependent on the airal|fkuuahs 
Opd ' or experience ofine sucto«rul 
sppUcanr. In addlilori, an annual 

vacattoniendoebunuirii'iivaieni lb 

9Jfa uf one mohih's- salary h 
payable, sobjeci to 
regulations. ...■■■ 

Applkation fwnwr forthcr pwllcd- 
bn of iha pun ami lufonuantm on 
pension, ipedlcal old. , 8 ,0 . U P 
insurance, staff bunaty, haiwng 
Man and subsidy schemes, jjwtg 
leave conditions, and travelling 
cspenies.on.rnsi.apprfnunent art . 
obialnabti horn ifre Retbirer. 
trnhien^y of Natal, P-O- Ho‘3T8, 

Plefermirllibbri, JWL South 

Africa, whom tpphcationi. cm 

■he prescribed romii iwuj.be kvtotd 
nor lildr iHfin. Jj.tto_M qy .lWt. 
qnoilng'tererencrFMB 11/81. ■ 


REMINDER 

Copy for 
classified 
advertisements 
in the 

i T.H.E.S. 

ahould 

• arrive ' _• 

. not later, 
than 

10.00 a.m. 


March 27 - Maths and Physics 
April 3 - Philosophy 
April 10 - University Presses ; 

. April 24 - Psychology 

May 1 - European Studies 
• May 8> Politics 
May 15 -- Chemistry 
May !22 - Environmental Studies 

■ i i 

May 29 - Law 
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Union view 

The horizontal 
road to pay 
negotiations 

Of ihe four major trade unions representing 
university staffs, ASTMS is the only one with 
a horizontal structure. That is one with 
layers of similar membership, spread over a 
multiplicity of industries covering both 
private and public employment. 

This makes comparisons easy, and that 
does not only mean wage comparisons, the 
different patterns of industrial relations can 
also be compared. University technicians 
look at the company by company negotia- 
tions that determine many technicians' 
salaries and contrast them with the way they 
ate tettled in universities. 

They realise that on no major issue do the 
legal employers (each Individual university 
of college) negotiate direct with ASTMS 
representatives. Individual universities do 
not have to look their own employees in the 
face and say ‘No’. This means university 
Authorities have long been sheltered from 
the sharp end of industrial relations- and It 
shows. 

There can bo no other explonation for the 
leisurely way in which national negotiations 
arc conducted. University collective bar- 
gaining is unique In ASTMS' experience, in 
that not only are agreements nearly always 
reached well after the normal settlement 
dote, too often they do not start In earnest 
until after the settlement date has passed. 

Why should they be otherwise? The 
Individual universities that constitute the 
employers side still believe they can parry 
off their technicians impatience by blaming 
the national negotiators - they normally 
generously include their own representa- 
tives in this cri licism . They cheerful ly ignore 
any suggestion that they may have an 
obligation to see their own side has some 
sort of mandate before the first meeting 
(ikes place. 


Education for Adults 

Study leave 
that pays 
its way 




Charlotte Barry 

^ tears the concept of giving .workers 
to study has been bandied 
politicians, trade unionists and 
«>“«tkjn groups alike. Yet until 
fp-one has known just ! how much 
Efch^fkmal leave (PEL) there Is, who 
what they get out oF it' and what ft 

8 newly-published ' report called 
and Work from 1 the! National 
>?. Adult Education and the 
_y ^-Industrial Tutors reveals that a 
number of people are 
‘o four million in .1976-77, 
ftetween U and 20 per cent 
26 ipllllpn working 


‘ W MUniy'l TVUftAlllg 

a surprisingly large number 
pahfeipata, the 1 nature of paid 
.leave In this country is ‘a far 


. ^ enl ire structure of university negotia- 
tions encourages university manugcmcnis 
to evade their responsibilities of manage- 
ment. For many years not only have they 
hid behind national negotiations, they also 
have sheltered under the cover of Govern- 
ment incomes policies. 

Yet, they can take no pride in the 
knowledge that over the past 13 years there 
have been three major external inquiries 
into technicians' pay. Each has shown that 
not only were university technicians falling 
behind their counterparts in manufacturing 
Industries, they were behind those in public 
employment as well! Clearly the managers 
of other publicly-funded organisations have 
been more prepared to accept their man- 
agerial obligations, negotiating settlements 
without calling in outside investigators. 



1 have a haunting vision of a newly- 
elected ASTMS branch secretary seeking 
an Interview with his employers' repre- 
sentative. He may even be meeting the 
vlcc-chanccllor. The branch secretary ex- 
plains his members' concern over progress 
of negotiations. He listens to murmurs of 
sympathy and even encouragement. He is 
assured that his university at least Is not only 
sympathetic, but actively crusading on ilicir 
technicians' behalf. 

At the end of the interview ihe kindly 
managerial representative puts his arm 
comfortingly around the shoulders of Ihe 
branch secretary and says in a soft avuncular 
voice: "Well John, It's a pity you and I can't 
go down to London ourselves to bang their 
heads together. I'm certain we could settle 
this matter in a few minutes if we were 
allowed to." 

Whatever happens to that university vote 
when it comes to recommending a settle- 
ment?-Therc must bo many who do not put 
their vote where their mouth is. ■ 

ASTMS thought it had reached agree- 


ment during the last round of negotiations 
(October 198(1) only fn find the settlement 
that the universities' representative on the 
negotiating committee recommended w;is 
rejected by their own side. Yet many 
university authorities were still assuring 
local brunches they accepted the original 
proposals. 

The union made the only challenge it 
could - let each sympathetic university 
implement the original proposals im- 
mediately. This sharp reminder that em- 
ployee relations could nut be pushed up- 
stairs every lime had some effect. It was 
then possible to reach a settlement at 
national level acceptable to ASTMS mem- 
bers. With indlviduol universities finding 
their own employees breathing down their 
necks they wanted n quick settlement - 

The present 18-month gup before the 
next substantive wage settlements, might 
give each university o chuncc to discuss with 
their own ASTMS brunches what they think 
the likely pattern of future settlements 
could be. At least, these local forums could 
encourage universities to be more ready to 
let their own side know whnt they had in 
mind, before negotiations were started. 

Of course, this could be risky, perhaps 
that benign vice-chancellor when next 
confronted In his study, will not purr 
appreciatively, he may speak his mind: “I 
think most university technicians ore grossly 
over-paid and under-worked, they don't 
deserve a penny more, get out of my office." 

I think wo could take the risk. In the long 
run, a little more direct honesty would be 
helpful, it's anonymity which breeds confu- 
sion tmd personal contact understanding. 
ASTMS negotiators in universities would 
like the same opportunity to identify those 
making decisions as is already enjoyed by 
the bulk of the ASTMS members. 

We would like to see the faces of those 
who make the decisions, even if we make 
the unpleasant discovery that some of them 
have more than one face! 

Russell Miller 

The author is national officer of the Associa- 
tion of Scientific Technical and Managerial 
Staff 
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ers and unskilled . manual workers, sales 
workers, service workers and clerical 
workers are lucky to receive it at all. Men 
are three times more likely to receive PEL 
than women. 

Trade union education makes up about 
five per cent of the courses and involves 
one per cent of the students. Traditional 
adult education courses account for even 
less. The report, which was sponsored by 
the Department of Education and Science 
.and the Manpower Services Commission, 
estimates that two thirds of all PEL stu- 
dents attend “in-house" short courses 
organized by their employers. 

The rest attended courses which were 
twice os long (12 days on average) pro- 
vided by universities and colleges or other 
educational bodies such as the Workers* 
Educational Association. 

On the face of it, ail this evidence points 
to a disappointing and negative scheme of 
paid study leave which is geared solely to 
the acquisition of knowledge or skills rele- 
vant to work. But the survey of student 
attitudes shows that even courses severely 
limited by the needs of the employers have 
a strong use for them outside work. 

The general effect for most students was 
that these courses provided a general edu- 
cation which broadened their viewpoint, 
deepened their understanding of issues and 
boosted their self-confidence. Many 
wanted to ‘go on to other courses and felt 
their intellectual as Well w vocational skills 
had been improved. . 

The authors illustrate thb r contradiction 1 
aptly with the redttetio ad absurdam : "(I) 

It is most unjust that an elderly woman 
employed and proficient in an unskilled 
occupation should be so unlikely to receive 
PEL. (B) The person least In need of PEL 
ii an elderly woman, employed and 
proficient In an unskilled. occupation"' 

What is clearly needed is some; sort, of 
provision for P^L which catert for; not- 
only vocatlonol training and retraining but . 
also education for public office, political 
life, mature students (particularly women), 
the unemployed. Illiterates, and "life rotes’' 
such as parenthood and retirement. 

Before that c$n become a reality,, two ■ 
issues have to be resolved. Ppid educa- 
tional leave must be given a definition to 
meet these, alms arid this must be followed 
by proper legislation, ft mint no forigtr be 
geared to Ihe needs of the employers and 
market, but, alio pfovjde an. 


Don’s diary 


Don’s diaries seem to be dominated by 
accounts of credulous British academics in 
exotic places; bemused and inhibited, Ihe 
writer stares mesmerized by the surf break- 
ing over the shore at the campus of Snnlo 
Cruz or by the helicopter pad for academ- 
ics on lop of the library at Rainy River 
Tech., Minnesota. In contrast, I wish to 
give a straightforward account of a typi- 
cally dull, routine week in my life as an 
exile at The Netherlands School of BusL- 


Saturday 


>r ^ thi tin. " • yiiq survey reveau 
tkaflS.iT V]? Is overwhelmingly 

A ;? ,tn 'Wd weighted, heavily In 

k^^^^^iJwU-eduiMited white collar 

■■ .j^d professionals are ten 

JreecfvB it than other 
? *«d;(Kjme'|roU^g; such as tabbuf- 

v - . :i : - ' 1 ■ ' ■' - V ' ; 





opponumiy *«», --- - 

remedial education fpr the unemployed, : 
women at home and the Cldeily as VfbU»- • • 
At fhc moment we are having to (We up 
to the unpleasant fabt'that Briiaifl lsgx far. 
behind .‘what is being done in Europe. 

lil Hamburg all employees ran pi f»M. 
leave df tin working days evety i Wo years 


for political education or vocational 
courses. In Italy adult employees who re- 
ceived inadequate education at school can 
obtain paid study leave. 

In this country, PEL stems from three 
main sources, the authors of Education and 
Work point out. First. employers have 
taken the initiative over the years but what 
is provided is nearly always caters for the 
training and career development needs of 
the firm. It Is essentially seen os an 
investment in the people concerned. 

Secondly, there has been a limited 
amount of legislation of PEL. The Indust- 
rial Training Boards, generate a consider- 
able quantity of vocational training. 
Through the Industrial Training Act they 
make sure that the number of people being 
trained and the quality and efficiency of 
training are adequate. 

Further legislation led to the setting up of 
the Training Services Agency, now a divi- 
sion of the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion, which concentrates mostly on voca- 
tional courses for the unemployed. 

Another two Acts, the Health and Safety 
at Work Act and the Employment Protec- 
tion Act, gave the right to PEL to trade 
union representatives after considerable 
pressure from the trade union movement. 

A small amount of PEL has also resulted 
from collective bargaining. Examples are 
the relationship .between Sheffield Uni- 
versity and the Naildnoj Union of Minewor- 
kcra and (he link wit^the unfits m«fe by 
the extra-mural department at London 
University. These mostly provide coutses in. 
either social studies or trade unjon educa- 
tion. 

Hie International U pour Organisations’ 
convention (140) in 1974 called upon each 
member state to -formulaic and apply a 
policy designed to promote (PEL) by 
metoods appropriate to national condi- 
tions and practice". Jr gave all k|nds of 
. training equal weight with social arid civic 
education and with trade union education. 
At the time, the British Government com-, 
milted itself lb certain' principles but riot to 
any concentrate course of action. 

Whatever 'happens in this country, the 
Impetus provided by tKb exhaustive, 1 1 far. 
reaching report must not be allowed to 
die; Adult educator*, who tend w be 
stiong on sentiment bul^klng fa poUtkal 
pbwer; uniat draw together la form an 


PEL la ftd widest' sense vital component 
beany (Utfrb.cbotfoubK education polfcy. . 
, .TEdUfWftw and Vforic: A nidj.cf.palid 
ediiaxtionei leave: In' England and Wales. 
J 9?6-p hy John. KWeeri and Muriate* 
Bird. National institute of Adah Education, > 
19B De MWfOrt StreH' UitesUr. £3.50. 


7.00 am Schiphol Airport. Two academics 
due in from New York for my conference 
on “Management and Control of the 
Police Organization’ 1 . One from M.l.T, 
anil one from Harvard, both well known In 
the field, yet they stand near each other at 
the luggnge belt without convening. A mid 
Atlantic argument? No, they have never 
met although they both work in Cam- 
bridge, 

By evening about 13 of us go to a Turk- 
ish restaurant In Amsterdam and wail 
expectantly fur the belly dancer. Ono 
waiter says he's Ul, another that she's on 
holiday. A pity because the mole and the 
waiters usually get out their musical 
instruments and accompany her with 
Intense abandon and without that the 
evening loses some of its lustre. My wife 
cannot be persuaded to give it a try. 

The group Insists on a guided lour of 
the red light district which I agree to reluc- 
tantly as it’s now become such a compul- 
sory ritual for me. Because I'm expecting 
cars to lake us back and because It's snow- 
ing J rush them briskly around. We begin 
to look like snowmen, the prostitutes are 
shivering and plead invitingly with us to 
come in from the cold, and n professor 
from Colorado keeps hanging back and 
asks: “How oW arc they; are they dean; 
how much docs it cost?” 


Sunday 


umpteen dishes; when I show an English- 
man the bfll, he nearly chokes on his 
"saleh" and “pisang goreng" 


Thursday 


To my surprise everyone manages to get 
up at 6.30, makes it to breakfast, and gels 
on the bus for The Hague. I had expected 
academics and policemen to be delinquent, 
resenting being herded around and slipping 
off to the flesh-pots, but they prove amaz- 
ingly docile and clearly love having every- 
thing organized for them so that they don't 
have to make any decisions. There we are 
to attend a one day conference on 
“Change in Ihe Police Organization" 
organized by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. The morning sessions arc in 
superb old rooms which are pan of the 
parliament buildings, dc Blnnenhof, and 
lunch is in a delightful medieval cellar with 
a vaulted ceding. 

The afternoon meetings nrc in the mun- 
ificent new tower block of tha ministry 
and. again, the standard of discussion Is 
high. In groups comprising researchers, 
policemen, and policy makers for whom 
English Is a foreign language. Most per- 
form more than adequately but even (he 
beat still tend to pronounce mayor as 
“major", Mumble over “ hierarchical” and 
And "sociological" particularly hard to 
pronounce (but then ! can't say 
“unhygienic" in Dutch. Unfortunately, the 
hospitality begins early ai 4.30 with u 
reception and Ihe “geaever" proves to be 
traitorously patent. By the time wc move 
on to an oid- fashioned Dutch reitaurant 
near Utrecht everyone is (airly “related". 
Food and wine begin to flow, Speeches are 
made, even our token Marxist (the only 
one to complain about the shortage of 
toilets in the castle) feels colled upon to 
rise to his feel and poses like Lenin 
addressing the workers outside Ihe Finland 
station. 


Friday 


7,00 am Schiphol Airport. Here we go 
again. Most of the day is spent shipping 
people and suitcases from Schiphol to 
Breukelen where Nijrnrode is situated. 
Nijenrodc is an exquisite castle, originally 
bubi in 1275 and restored early In the cen- 
tury. surrounded by a mature pork, near 
the village Breukelen, between Amsterdam 
and Utrecht on the River Vecht. A blan- 
ket of fog suddenly descends on Schiphol 
in the afternoon, two of my students on 
the way to pick people up at the airport 
are caught in a massive iraffice jam caused 
by a concertina-crash and I’m petrified that 
they might be involved, whDe two dele- 
gates are diverted to Brussels. 


Monday and 
Tuesday 

We work (torn 9.00 am to 9.30 pm. Most 
papers Ijteve been circulated . in. advance. 
My fear as chairman wu that' the meeting 
wouldn't, gefliiid that discussion would dry 
np.jAfter a yoir of preparation I wax now 
reliant on the spontaneous dynamics of 
academic meetings; would it work? I need 
not .have , worried, it was just like turning, 
oh a tap. We wire continually pushed for 
lime with two paper* per session or one, 
and a hair hours. Thera were 12 Ameri- 
cans, 10 Britotu, 8 Dutch and Belgians, 
and ifireo of us front Nijenrode. At times 
it was if all of us could have gone off and 
kl the , Ameijraw .at ll os ihqy Kerned 
capable' of disputing endlessly and sharply.' 
Tri contrast, tab British were modest and' 
Kticepi white the Dufch teemed pubdued 
the language barrier, although the only 
Belgian ploughed' on and shamed us all 
when he asked us to excuse his accent as 
English was bis fourth language. 

Wednesday 

iVe ; finish j at lunchtime feeling (hat we 
h»v4 only just started to get io grips with 
the ■ hnies; . The afternoon is free mid' 
people disappear, ostensibly to the Van 
Gogh's ahd Rembrandt’s, but : rayoral are 
spotted “srtndow. shopping" far the rod 
lighrdbffiti. In the evening we: go to an 
fbddrieslfth; restaurant ’for fa "rijstlefoi” of ■ 


Saturday 


Vi-;; .-. 


Visits to police forces have been arranged, 
One anaemic, a former police in an, from 
Washington D.C witnesses an emergency 
call in The Hogue. The patrol-car In which 
he is sitting screams to an incident and the 
two constables dash into a bouse. He fol- 
lows them and finds one massaging a dog's 
heart while another blows air into its 
mouth through a tube of roDcd-up paper. 
A dog ambulance arrives, with a dog em- 
blem on the side, but the dog dies on Its 
way to ■ vet. 


This is goodbye day and I flit back and 
forth to Schiphol, which f can now find 
Wind-folded. The response to the confer- 
ence is overwhelmingly positive. Funds arei 
not available In US and UK anymore to 
finance such gatherings. Money for police 
studies has dried up in America knd the 
meetings gave a boost to the field where 
some people were beginning to. feel a bit 
jaded. Also the Americans explained that 
It is a myth that they tee each other fre- 
quently, white the position of police studies 
fn Britain Is falrty weak and Its ptectitida- ■ 
ers feel particularly totaled. The confer- 
ence in The Hogue also provided import- 
ant stimulation for the growing numbers of 
people working in this area In The Nether- 
lands and (of police forees ongaged in 
organizational charge. 
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Sunday 


Tito last delegates depart. When 1 left Bri- 
tain in. 1975 economies were already the 
older of thd day and I found Dutch 
academics overpaid, underproductive, and 
oomplaccnr. Now Ihe Netherlands fa 
belatedly, waking up to. its vulnerable, 
economic iitiituion and the prospect fa. 
sombre for higher education (although 
magically Nijenrode continues to expand). 
Jobs are disappearing— 200 In the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam and 114 In the Fprc 
University— and cuts ana being made, 
ufhile - unemployment among academics - 
grows.- Conferences like mine will probably 
become a luxury. 

v , . Maurice Fupch 

author is propmr of Sociology at , 
the Netheriand* School of Business. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Workers-’ education and the trade unions 


Sir, — In his article "What uIkuii the trade union movement but from inHdcqunte 

workers" ITIIES „ February 27) Jolm Mel I- resources, mass uncmployinenl and ever 

roy quite rightly draws attention to the increasing student fees. 

importance of Irude union education lull in Yours faithfully, 

referring to the quest ions which arise uIkuii fl. J. JEFFERIES. 

its development lie makes little mention of General Secretory, 

(he quite considerable growth which has Workers' Educational Association, 
taken place during recent yenrs in the 

provision of courses for trndc unionists. Sir, — By his urliclc on the WEA John 
Since the establishment of the TUC's Mcllroy risks provoking that which he seeks 
regional education scheme Ihc annual prog- to avoid. He suggests that trade unionists 


stewards or speedway fans have rend cither 
John Mcllroy 's article or this letter. 

Yours sincerely. 

JOHN WILCOCK. 

School of studies in psychology, 

University of Bradford. 


Sir. — 1 have the following reservations 
Sir, — By his urliclc on the WEA John about Mr Mcllroy’s stimulating article. 
Mcllrov risks nrovokine that which he seeks Hi Mr Mcllroy would like to sec the WEA 


Since the establishment of the TUCs Mcllroy risks provoking that which he seeks (il I Mr Mcitroy would iixe to sec in*. 
regional education scheme ihc annual prog* to avoid. He suggests that trade unionists moving away from “liberal studies courses 
ramme of courses In trade union studies has should take over the WEA, shape it to their swords more education for the disadvmi- 
probably expanded Tar more than that of own exclusive purposes, and thus forestall a *oged. I would agree up to a point, but the 
any other sector of adult education. What- middle-class backlash. Unfortunately, be- popular “liberal studies" courses help to 


"Seems like a long term”. 

"Only another two weeks. All downhill 
from now on". 

Didn't publish your letter, then?" 

"What's that?" 

“Your letter to the Sunday Times . 
Complaining about their philistine treat- 
ment of the structuralism debate. That 
dreadfully superficial article by whntVhis- 
namc". 

"Oh no. Mhui you, one hardly expected 
anything else. After nil,' my central point 


wu that the media were mow incapable of I particularly unambitious.. 


any other sector of udult education. What- middle-class backlash. Unfortunately, 
ever may hnve been the achievements or the ca Use of the typological thinking embo 
past there can he little doubt that far more in the suggestion, it results in a very ci 
trade unionists are now being introduced to analysis of a very important problem, 
serious adult studies and that the studies in The ob|cm isofcourse lheone l0 whicll 
which they ore being involved arc more ^ WEA is dedicated: namely that of 
relevant to the most obvious needs of the dlstrlbutlng more equably the benefits and 
trade union movement. The Workers Edu- | casurcs hj her education . An y success 
cal.onnr Assoc.nt.ori has consistently wel- £ hjch the WE ^ has had in ach j C ving lhis 
corned t his development a nd is proud of (he hl , s vnr(t . d tlVcr lifIlc and ptacCi ani f it is 
contr.but.on which .1 has been able to make. , ljon of llli5 facl tha ,*i s missing from 

A service of trade union education has now M . nnn ,,. sjg 
been firmly established which will almost 

certainly expand anil develop but to confine *^! e ls . not , a rT l or10 ' " lc enl ! 
our hopes for the future of workers’ eduen- “btch everyone involved can be tarred 
lion simply to more of what nowseems to be jhe same brash. It is a complex organu 


middle-class backlash. Unfortunately, be- popular “liberal studies” courses help to 
cause of the typological thinking embodied subsidise less economic courses for people 
in the suggestion, it results in a very entde with special needs- JQserejs ail important 
analysis of a very important problem. I' 1 ^ between these two types of WEA work 

... , . . r .. , 1 . . . ■ , which it would be unwise to break. 

The probJem ts of cour^ the one to which . (|i) Mr Mc|lfoy secm5 t0 assumc thal 

« e . St 1 ST ft jSf. I “Schopenauer, Schumann and Shelley" are 

d stributlng more equably the benefits and , Jf Wmst to the people he calls 

"1“ 1 .... . . for the WEA to provide courses showing 


dealing with subjects which imudved any 
degree of ambiguity or ambivalence. One 
presumes they could hardly publish a letter 


Everyone accepts that the greater social 
responsibilities of the trade union move- 
ment to which John Mcllroy refers make 


The WEA is not a monolithic entity in ^ relationship between culture and the 
which everyone involved can be tarred with working ]j fe of r lhe people, 
the same brash. It is a complex organistton (j|I) Mr Mc | )roy emphasises the WEA's 
in which what happens is in the last nnlysis obligation to “workers”, but shows little 
dependent upon the specific : activities of a awarencss of ils democratic stntcture. !n- 
iot of very different indiv duals. Mast of M[ar M is poss j b | ei tbe W EA works from its 
them are middle class. Indeed the WEA. S | M( i cnts and members up, rather than from 


which fry definition they’re incapable of essential a service of education fur trade like the Labour Party, has been organised fl professional bureaucracy down. This 
cunwrehendins". unionists, hut surely such widening rcsnnn- nnd nin from the beginning largely by meQns that it is not for the likes of Mr 


comprehending". 

“Perhaps it wns a touch too lung'*. 

"Wot at nil. A succinct first paragraph on 
historical roots, a couple of lines on formal 
and genetic structuralism and then straight 
into the fallacy of attempt! tig to apply any 
one term to such different epistemologies ns 
those entertained by Faucaidt. Levi- Strauss 
and Barthes". 

,r A bit complex for them, nevertheless". 

"Exactly my point In the letter. Complex- 
ity is not an absolute criterion, its a shifting 


unionists, but surely such widening respon- 
sibilities create widening and deepening 
educationnl needs. If this is true of trade 
unionists it is also true of the educational 
needs of working class men and women who 
somehow hnve to live in and make an 
effective contribution to this increasingly 
complex modern society. The needs inevlt-. 
ably will lie varied, to meet some will bo 
more urgent than to meet others but it will 
be a bad day fur workers' education if it is 
assumed that there is no place for an 
understanding of Schopenauer, Schumann 


Nuclear bomb 

analogy 

2-,- *■ , his vet J fn >' account of th< 
gladiatorial combat" between EtbS 
Thompson and myself at Oxford mw? 
February 20) Paul Flather referred wS 
analogy between nuclear deterrence Ji 
Gothic arch that Mr Thompson 
to me and then demolished. "The analon 
was used last year in Encounter " «>3 
Flather, “even though Howard aiiKltj 
Thompson's scholarship because he uidfe 
'arch' wa? 20 years old". 

Your readers may care to notevAal 
actually wrote in Encounter in Nowak, 
1980: "The basic 'model' of nuclear detm- 

ence is simple Like a gothic arch, the 

conflicting pressures created a zone of 
stability within which international pohtfal 
activity could be carriedonsslftheydidM 
exist. This simple doctrine, devised in At 
1950s, mu out of date aimost before it hoi i 
proclaimed (emphasis added)." 

Mr Thompson quoted the Gnt sentence, * 
not the last. I am sure that this was due to 
carelessness rather than deliberate suppres- 
sion on his part, but I am equally un 
Mr Flather will wish to set his on mid 
straight. 

Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL HOWARD. 

Regius Professor of Modern History, 
History Faculty Library, 

Broad Street, Oxford. 


people whi»can only be described ns middle md | ro y or me to dictate the movement's 

clnss. Even Mcllroy s Itcrocs/heromes Man- a j m8 A truly democratic organisation is Cambridge debate 
s field. Co e and Wooton are not noinb v ueuuie 


s field. Cole’ and Wooton arc not numbly 
labouring people. Blanket condemnation of 
(he "middle classes” seems to be a futile 


likely to reflect a range of conflicting views 
and the resultant confusion is a small price 
to pay for allowing people a voice in their 


gesture here. Even by Mcllroy’s own admis- own education. Mr Mcllroy may complnin. 


sion the WEA is doing trade union educa- 
tion proud by providing TUC sponsored 


understandably, that an organisation which 
tends to reflect the viewB of certain sections 


courses in 19 out of the 2 1 districts. Some of of bci represe nintive of society as a 
the workers involved could be forgiven for whole This problem be overcome if it 
feeling some irritation at Mcllroy s sugges- WflS , ble t0 ensure that thc WEA 


* definition. A moving threshold. And what anJ Shelley. Just so will it be a bad day when 
one sees In the Sunday Times and the woiklng-dnss adult students cun expect 
Observer end Thc Guardian Is a systematic ,l e rao ^ e f ror J 1 ^ lc ' r education than a 
lowering of that threshold. One knows comparatively short course in which ithey 


feeling some irritation at Mcllroy's sugges- 
tion that they arc not doing enough. 

One point made by Mcllroy is worth 
taking seriously though. He suggests in 


contained a fully representative blend of 
people from differing backgronds, includ- 
ing trade unionists and the disadvantaged. 


lowering of that threshold. One knows comparatively short course in which ithey ready-made inters! in trade unionism, in- 
where one is with crass populism, with die can achieve little more than a knowledge of dustrtal democracy trade union law and 
monosyllabic unreftecliveness of the Mirrors *he vtews.and op mens of their tutors. This, new technology. The ready-made interest 
and Sian What Is far more serious is the «"d not an opposition to the development of should I be used to encourage initial contact 
insidious advance of and inietfectualhm in liadc u " l °" education, is what the discus- wtthadidleducationanddevelopedinaway 
wha, nne uml » r«ll sion witliJn Hie association is about. to broaden out to a concern with wider 


effect that trade union activists have a There is an important distinction between 
ready-mude inters! in trade unionism, in- this course of development and what Mr 
dustrial democracy, trade union law and . Mcllroy may be taken to suggest; infiltrat- 
new technology. The ready-made interest |ng the WEA with trade union activists 


insidious advance of anti inteHectuaHsm in . ac " , , n education, is wnat me discus- 
whar one used to call the ‘qualities'. Its the Sl °n w ’iildn ll,c “fetation is about. 
mental equivalent of monetarism. A deter- j* 15 unfertunote whtfii issues such as those 
mlnadon to simplify reality by appeal to re ^rrcd to in the article lead to extreme 
mch notions as ’comma, nense’ and ’what a1l,lud . Cs ' bu, . whnl 15 rea »V being _sald by 


with adult education and developed in a way 
to broaden out to a concern with wider 


determined to make the organisation an 
instrument of union power. If Ihc WEA is to 
be “educational" , as its title suggests, then it 


everyone knows’. Most disturbing". 

“But you can't help noticing that people 


j A r_.i . ■ — . ■ - _ wc. ioi ugvckjucu ia Ydiimuic uui 

nfenn V 1 whal we wa ^ 1 for *c workers mil be even 
for * COme ° ttt betl «- U ‘ “ Joh " Mcllroy suggests, trade 

- (i ^ r unionists join the association and Actively 

■ '‘Abercrombie?" ' • . help in its work, the achievement of that 

You . know. Formations and Sediments beWcf service will be all the more quickly 
I Cplrurai Reproduction”. realised, Thc present danger .to the provi- 

nh K~i, Ah 0 r ercn,hi*?» » sion which has been developed for trade 

Oh, Keele Abercrombie? , unionists and for. the disadvantaged arises 

That's the man". rioi from the defliiltiod of courses nor from 


:'tmd Cultural Reproduction”. realised, Thc present danger .to the provi- 

’ "nh Knit Ahwrnmhia?-’ > sion which has been developed for trade 

Oh, Kerie Abercrombie? unfonists and for. the disadvantaged arises 

‘That's the man". . . . rioi from the defiiiltiort of courses nor from 

“Well I'm Hardly surprised at. that. Been the relationship of the association to the 
- pushing for an S.L. for the last pye' years. . T*. v V 

1 \T\pltai casc of someone trying to eleyaie "BleStllUflllS - 


It is unfortunate wh?n issues such as those, issues. This is a splendid educational princi- . must be free to slate the truth ns it sees it, 
referred to in the article lead to extreme pie and one that should be made more use of Without being pressurised by a. political 
altitudes, but whnl is really being said by in adult education, bflt why should it be paymaster. I agree wilh Mr Mcllroy on the 
even those who seem to be critical of the aimed uniquely at trade unionists? need to, provide more educational opportu- 

p resent trade union provision Is that what Trade unions are not the only kinds of nlties for trade union members, and I hope 
we. have so far developed is valuable but organisations in which working people thafthe WEA can play a constructive part in 
what we want for thc workers miist be even come together. Whit about football clubs, this process. Nevertheless, the WEA should 
better. If, as John Mcllroy suggests, trade rugby clubs, speedway dubs or that club of make its contribution as an independent 
unionists join the association and actively ever-increasing membership the unemploy- body, which does not owe allegiance cither 
help in its work, the achievement o£ that 'mentclub?There[splcnly of$capeherefor to the trade unions or- to the plutocracy, 
belter service will be ell the more quickly adult educators to capitalize on ready-nu.de Yours faithfully, ’ 
realised, Thc present danger .to the provi- interests: Make no mistqk{ about it, it will SIMON TREZISp, 
sion which has been developed for trade take dedicated middle-desa adult educators Part-time tutor for' the southern district of 
unionists and fqk. the disadvantaged arises to do anything worthwhile about U. Work- the WEA, 
rioi from the definition of courses nor from log people are Scarcely in a position to do it 9 Eynham Close, 
the relationship of the . association to the for themselves. I doubt if many shop BUterne, Southampton S02 5JZ. 


hh status by hanging on to the coat tails of Sir, — In her article ( THES . January 30) (in the East Bank) which was established by 
«m intellectual argument which is way above Susan Tarbusb discusses the great import- a, special Jordanian law; 
his own head. Mind you, its his wife I'm anco attached by , Palestinians to higher 1 Only under Israeli administration* were 
sorry for. Very sad case". education and suggests thpt: • . i academic education and academic freedom 


only one university in the entire kingdom Israel has suggested that one of the most 


(in the East Bank) which waa established by important departments to operate under 
a, special Jordanian law; the elected administrative council will be 



• -"And I see in- the TLS that Glover’s 
been outlining the merits of semiology! 1 . * 

: . "rm siirprised that mail's got the aUtUtc- 

... Itjr to pitt hb name In prttfr". ' . 

. -."He's certainly got a mind, though, lnct- 
-. ifye. Nothing tquch wrong wilh Signifying 
Systems, and die Social Order". 

/ iottg ai fru oixri&bk: 

* J ; . - .die ,go'W evidence , which .'suggests tHdt 
■ * v ihretrqudrters, of It 'tea i wriWn by bht af 
’ r , htsposigfaduiitc catamites*'. ; . - !• ■" 

. V know he waa,^ .\ " . , ' 


lucation and suggests thpt: . academic education and academic freedom 

in the Arab worid the Palestinians are Introduced into JudeA and Samaria with the 
facing increasing . d ifftcpltles in .view of complete .support and encouragement of 
tha facMhat the host Arab governments' < the Israeli authorities. Since 1967 four 
tire giving their own outfopah priority in - universities were established in that area: 
hitter education, arid! ’employment ; . ' BIr Zeft — ; started in 1924 as a small private 

\ ip Judea and Samaria Israel isalarraed by ■ elementary -school. In 1930 secondary 


the growth of a forceful student, body, 
and is taking all possible steps “to nip the 


school classes were added, as were college 
level classes in 1961. Only in 1973 was Bir 


the Departmeht of Education. 

However, academic freedom is one thing. 
Activities within a University which are 
designed to disseminate and foster inloma- 
tiooal . hatred are another. The real issue is 
whethef authorities — anywhere In the 
World — • are justified or not In Intervening 
In activities within a university which preach 
and foster Internationa) hatred, war and 
terrorism.' 

T doubt very niuch whether any university 


.special 

;iacMf 


M3, t*»pre.;il. MU. deyetgp gain - m Appravai-Ttr-^ me2Iiipei .go.vw'nnrent); : anywhare. and any rekponslble govercfnent 
•" • ,UriysritQre».- > wnt)(l"Be* isHliing to stretch 

(dverridpa in thni are are faring lished In' ,Vj)73t ■ Bl Najkh ; Uniycrtlt^ — , academic freedom to a point where univer- 
il SB nous; difficulties, because (dP- Nablus was upgraded to unlvcrilly level In allies are converted into breeding grounds 
rcowdipaUon due, to "the absence'. 1975. The Tdamle College ip Hebro^was of hatred and violence. Israel has ienulnely 


' "Oh yes. Oh Thp bk Wears a badge dCnptiohul goVernpiCntand ipinlstry;of; ;Cs^blIshed in l971- ■ - ! 6dp^d hlgher'learniogin Judeik upd Satfiafr 

In lhe &R.<p6ld dihmss^ Sihatt wowftf ‘ / i. : = . ' ■ / V’ 1 '™ PfofiW of acadejnic education Snd ? ia (otherwise IriioWas the tyegt Eapk).‘Brit 

hit i uteri'. 1m v, hi. May Intake (he followiriE brief observai' - freedom In Judea ahd Samaria Is rioieUmr- t« rD «f Inn hael* o 'rlnlii- - in mdlntali 


Ms wlftft shart 
ifratshdsmufh 
"“Wintcnbri? 
Gist" AngjUrt hi 


Education and 


Sir, — Feuding and heresy-faundug o 
Cambridge faculty must sadden leadxn 
and students of English literature eveq- 
where. Needs must that heresies come be 
"truth" is to be “defended by maos, the 
best and only legitimate means of dtfcn&| 
it”. . 

What love and value can some of the 
anti-traditionalists be setting on the art of 
literature and the Insights of those whohre 
written it? Literature "is a cowvrfudi»2 
yield these men no more milk, and thcyue 
gone to milk the bull". Literature hi 
bull, they conclude, only awaiting nft- 
maids such aa themselves. I cannot Wp 
regarding 'some of the. approaduiw 
inierpreiptlons of 'Ism-monger* Mdwf 

ists as ’ 

The beating-down of lhe wist, 

And great art bfaten down. ' ; ^ 

The paramount duty hf a uniiW 
teacher of literature Is to showlidw 8 ^ 
the ways by which great krt <» a 
effects, leading them to a finer appreraw 
and fuller response, and to 
appredate more fully (he auth ott iw^ 
so often deeper than our own, 
towards our understanding °l f °^*”v’ 
our communities, and life ilMlf- bJV 
laudable a study as aesthetics Is iWlJriJJ 
criticism,' but met acri deism, d» 
literary criticism. ‘ /n-. 

,1 am not against fortilizatioo of * 
critldsra from olhqr dUdplio*-* . 
ready as the next man to 

Correspondence of Aston, 

with the id, the ego, and lhesap«w£'" 
Vladimir, Estragon, Pozo and UJ 
Jung’s four functions, and m 
Godot wilh waiting for Ihe triu^po _ 
Third Reich, for the revolution^ ^ 

. classless society, for the 
life after depth, Tor the not-imp^* ^ 
or Mr Right) but,! such pbseiww? 
contributbry only, to be kept rt ^ 

What is much of the resort to - 
’ologies but dupcery? f 
Ditnclad malicious » nd . Dn - 
Popp saw that diincery ^ 
comrtibnw^alth of letters, ahd sp p , 
lion. ’ - j! •: 

Behin^what jsgotng ^“V&tii» 

irellef thafill.disdiplines ? boul “£jTtke 
to the , condjtions . of. 

: rippjication;tb literature of pj^j^ 

, and of ibfcttersdencQ 
some Sngliah;dons lack 
dxcept Its raW mpteripl for JJLirtorftt 
sociologist, psychologist, aes^^w ^ 



soclqloglst, psychologist, ^ 

•like And wme deslre.to fflske^ii 
whatever ap author 
tnean,' arid whateVer^ ^e M hrt 

evidence For, polemical dotdri^...;--. 





•dmbraped. i;-. > 

Yours, ; :■ ■* ‘ . f 
HAROLD F. BROOJ^ 

Emeritus professOr of^Q^T^ :', 
Blrkbeck Gfllleg®- ; .. 

.(UpiveriiQr p£^ d r-T-' r ; .v : vr!c 

Metiers /oH:piibl/tdddh^« t 
•Tiiesttfy InOrnMdt 'fi* tJitW* 

reserve? ihe.mht A* 

: ■.* >>£>> *' (,,J C f,t; : \" ; i 

' ,- J -'e ‘ • '■ “ ' 
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Engaging in 

cultural 

warfare 


First, second and third class? 


The battle that Dr Parkes and his colleagues prominently with the Government In either declining resources. Serious discussion of 
at the University Grants Committee are sense. Nor has the Government abandoned such a development should certainly not be 
fighting m the private world of Whitehall is entirely its strategy on public expenditure, blighted by the context In which it was first 


one which they must, and perhaps can, win The Chancellor made it clear in its Budget raised. 


If the momentum of university deveopmenl speech that the retreat from monetarism For there is a strong case (or arguing that I 
ls not to come to a silent stop. Until the will be as difficult and as unwilling as the present university system in Britain is 
present the diversities have just about Napoleon’s from Moscow. Yet there are unnecessarily rigid and homogeneous, and 
been able to hold their course despite the faint signs of flexibility in the Government’s (hat this lack of evident flexibility is a source 
buffeting of increases In overseas students’ position which seemed entirely absent a 0 f both lower public interest (like a 13 per 
fees and of arbitrary reductions or £30m in year ago. The UGC is quite right to put up cent age participation rate) and lower public 
iheir recurrent grant as a contribution to Sir the toughest political battle It can against investment than In many comparable coun- 
Geoffrcy Howe’s "adjustment" pf public the new cuts. Iri „. i, nrahahle ihat. whatever the 



were and arc lhe real source of revolu- 
tionary insight, the real sense pleasure 
against which the deprivation of life in a 
repressive society is to be measured," he 
wrlies. 

What wos more of a revelation to me, 
and n discovery which increased the 
respect I already had for him as an artist 
and teacher, was that he was deeply 
wounded by thc assumption that he 
relished those occasional scandals. For 
him Ihc engagement in an ongoing cul- 
tural warfare was anything but self 
indulgent; it required as much courage as 
thc impressloni si 5 and post-impressionists 
had to muster to face the derision and 
taunts of respectable artists in their time. 

Thinking about Jeff Nuttall and thc 
more colourful and idiosyncratic aspects of 
the academic life lends me to another sub- 
ject. 


expenditure at the end of last year. But 
further significant cuts in their income now 
would blow them right off course. 

So Dr Parkes' present battle is in earnest. 
The universities themselves are hardly like- 
ly to regard it in any other light, but there is 
a danger that the Government will regard it 
as "politiklng” by Dr Parkes and dismiss his 
appeal therefore as another example of 
crying wolf. That would be a serious 
underestimation of the damage that will be 


tne new cuts. i r i cg> [ t ^ems probable that, whatever the 

A more powerful Influence on the side of level of public expenditure, there will be In 
the UGC is probably the decline and ftill of the future a much greater need for discri- 
monetarism as a credible economic policy, mination thon in the present. 

However tenaciously the Chancellor may what pattern might eventually emerge is 
cling to the rhetoric of monetarism, its both unclear and controversial. In any case 
substance has slowly drained away over a new pattern for the universities would 
recent monihs. Further cuts in public ex- develop in an evolutionary manner rather 


Patrick 

Nuttgens 


.1. . r ■ uwtviuu m mm viuiuiiunm j uuillllbl IQIHWft 

penditure, of course, will still be mndc but than be imposed in thc hurry of a crisis from 
no longer can these ^bc justified by reference above. Yet the general direction of the drift 


to some unchallengeable and almost of policy is not so difficult to discern. It 
metaphysical theory of necessity. Such seems likely that there will be a concentre- 


c«iwl to Ihe^n lvcrsttles by furlher cu,. iTSE 


gloomy hints that further cure may lead to a 
three-tier university system of, effectively, 
research universities, comprehensive uni- 
versities, and liberal arts colleges (to poach 
some American categories), may serve to 
frighten the Government rather as it's 
rather theatrical warning that the universi- 
ties should plan to admit 6 per cent fewer 
students which was delivered seml-publicly 
in the Gist summer of Conservative rule. 

But It could also backfire. First, it may be 
seen as illegitimate pressure and so be 
fiercely resisted,. Secondly, the Idea of a 


happened in (he natural sciences to a 


With the Confederation of British Indus- considerable extent and the same pattern Is 
try now calling for a £6, 000m reflation of the evident in the social sciences, while the 
economy to improve Britain's physical and humanities have always been regulated by a 
technological infrastructure, some parts at hierarchy of esteem if not of cash- 


least of the university system arc in a Among the remaining universities a divl- 


si range r position to revive claims for alien- s j on Into the larger, urban universities an 
lion which even a year ago would have (he smaller "green fields" universities might 


appeared hopeless. The winter of common fo |j me come to mirror the contrast between 
rense, which seems to have affected Mrs the stale universities and the liberal arts 


Thatcher's Government (If not the Prime colleges of the United States (wilh many 
Minister herself) rather more than the trade exceptions in both camps). If this did 


fiercely resisted,. Second, the Idea of a “"rons, ™y provide the umversit.es with a happen. Dr Parkes’ veiled hints about 
three-der university system, which in fact is "" reshaping ,° f lhc I s >' s,em would 

not particularly likely to emerge in the short ??L“1 m ® kc a 8° od caw for appear uncommonly prescient. , . 


run however dlrlglste the UGC becomes, 
may strike ministers as a desirable outcome 


and so actuallv encourage them to impose 
further cuts if they arc likely to produce 
such a happy, result. 

It would oe wrong and evon irresponsible 


reinvestment. On the political surface 
events may stiil be frozen solid, but under- 
neath things have begun to move. 


ff such a system were to develop and were 
it to set into the rigid mould of a formal 
hierarchy, many people would deplore this 


This still leaves the question of whether, outcome. But were it to take the form of a 
cuts or no cuts, a radical reshaping of our gradual evolution towards a more stratified 


ii <huuiq oc wrong ana even irresponsible present university system is desirable. Cer- but highly flexible system In which the role 
to exaggerate the degree of flexibUUy that - tainly it Is necessary to separate this Unpor- of . the smaller undergraduate universities 
has seeped Into the Government’s overall tani question from the more immediate, but was not regarded as highly Inferior to thal of 
economic policy In the last few months. Hie also more transient, question of further the large research universities, almost as 
Cabinet has only yielded in situations when ‘ reductions In the recurrent grant. After all, many would regard It as a healthy develop- 
■hey were up against superior force bs with an American-style university'system could ment- indeed asa necessary one if Britain is 
■he miners or when the political cost was as easily be developed in response to one day to have a higher education system 
unacceptably high as with British Leyland increased public investment and expansion in which research excellence and the expan- 
Md British Steel, Universities do not figure as a rather desperate stratagem to cope with sion of opportublty can safely coexist. 


economic policy In the last few months. The 


Cabinet has only ridded in situations when 
■hey were up against superior force bs with 
■he miners or when the political cost was 
unacceptably high as with British Leyland 
and British Steel, Universities do not figure 


I write this month's column with a mixture 
of sorrow and appreciation. Jeff Nuttall is 
leaving Leeds Polytechnic to take up a 
post as head of fine ait at Liverpool 
Polytechnic. Jeff is best known nationally 
as the author of Bomb Culture, one of the 
few revelatory books about (he ethos of 
aur day and the Interrelationship of cul- 
ture and world events. More than that. 
For about ten years Jeff has not only been 
an outstanding teacher but has provided 
the polytechnic with much of its local 
fame, endless interest and occasional 
notoriety. 

What gave Jeff Nuttall a special notori- 
ety here was his performance In pissing 
into a bucket on the stage of the ArU 
Centre in York, to the delight and dismay 
of the audience and to his everlasting 
feme. I have discussed thc matter with 
him, not only because all sorts of citizens 
got In touch with me to demand why we 
employed such people but more seriously 
because I was astonished that anyone 
could manage such a thing In public. I was 
delighted to discover that Jeff had a bit of 
a problem on thal occasion and had to gel 
someone to sing or play orchestral music 
to enable him to relax. 

Because of his Impending departure, 1 
asked Jeff to write a reflective piece about 
his decade at Leeds. It will appear this 
month in the Yorkshire Arts Association's 
broadsheet, under the heading of The 
Month In Yorkshire ' 


It was not surprising that The History 
Man shown on BBC television should 
have provoked a certain amount of protest 
and anxiety. It is an outstanding novel and 
I believe should be compulsory reading for 
academics, especially those who think they 
are the avanlc garde. Apart from the 
book’s Intrinsic merits, what provoked 
most criticism waa the detailed presenta- 
tion in the four episodes of the television 
drama of sexual exploits, especially the 
bits showing sexual intercourse and bare 
breasts. 

When the mailer received a brief airing 
at a BBC meeting recently i found myself 
(emptfld Into a short comment and 
defence of the programmes, which l must 
say right away I found compulsive view- ■ 
ing. In answer to a question about the 
unnecessary portrayal of explicit sex, a 
senior BBC official gave a wonderfully 
balanced reply which ended wilh the view 
of the controller of BBC2 that "the frank- 
ness was not entirely necessary at all 
points". You couldn't be fairer Ilian that, 
and I rose to my feet to say so. 
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TJe troubles at HuddenfTeld Polytechnic, (and ihstitutional?) standards in tbs frayed budgets). But all the other outside 
after rumbling on In a state of chronic whole nan-university sector and certainly Interested parties have acted as if the 
ri“is for two years or more, are now not as proto-national body, problem would go away If it was stead- 

approacHlng the acute phase. The The answer to this complaint, of lastly ignored. Only the CNAA seems to 
^totulatlve effect qF deteriorating reta- course, is first (hat Huddersfield has not have recognized that neglect of the symp- 
l»fls between the polytechnic end Its exactly been behaving like n mature in- toms was not aiding recovery but abetting 
Maintaining local authority, Klrklces, an siltuilon In the last two years (although collapse. 

“Knee or tlrm management within the most of the blame should be pinned on However, the CNAA cannot solve (he 
Polytechnic, and cuts in Government Kirklees), secondly (hat the . CNAA Huddersfield problem which clearly in- 


The answer to this complaint, of lastly ignored.' Only the CNAA seems to 
Course, is first (hat Huddersfield has not have recognized that neglect of tbo symp- 
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■psence or tlrm management within the most of the blame should be pinned on However, tne CNAA cannot solve (he j n thnt description. Jeff Is referring to ; another pregnancy. The very opposite is 
Polytechnic, and cuts in Government Kirklees), secondly that Jhe . CNAA Huddersfield problem which clearly In- (he later phases pf tob revolution that pul :>! i&o case: people ^who have Jeige families 

finding on advanced further education would clearly be falling _fn jU duty If It. /.chide* factor* that are very rilimni indped Leeds oii tbemapifl (heart college Worfd.- : ';.pripbably spend: more rime celibate than 

produced a most unhappy! situation Ignored such a -crisli* of fitiahcc. adminis- from lhb busineis .ai rademie .VHlidaiion, That -waa 'the work df Hany Thubron. people who have taken the precautions 

now threatens uo whole. future of tration, and morale, which ii bound to the job of the council. Nor can we wait establishing a grammar of non figurative that enable them to leap into bed 

■he institution, undermine academic standards, and third- until some national body Is ret up. By painting and sculpture. Although I was not whenever they Teel like it. But let that go, 

.Tire Council for National 1 Academic ly the council seems to be the only orgn- then grave perhaps irreparable damage j„ Leeds at the time and, in deed never met One of. the more interesting facets of 

Awards'haj run out of patience with both hizatlop wilh thc guts to do anything at . would have been done to i .the polyrechnlc. Thubron. J remember the excitement of life in a new university about which I used 

P^cchnlc and authority: Its latest letter all about Huddersfield. ! : v .There are two urgent pnorillfS. Tpe first hearing an account of what he; was doing to hear, because people used to tell me 


Jeff doe? not mince matters. He -refers 
straight away to the College of Art which 
Is now a school within (he polytechnic 
"where ... staff members have broken 
out Into volatile activities like digging 1 
boles in gallery Doors, urinating publkally,- 
proclaiming themselves to be anarchists; 
where the students shoot budgies, display 
their unmentionables, lacerate themselves, 
bang themselves, and yeL still relentlessly 
maintain die most spirctaculaf BA first 
doss honours record in the land"] ■ 

. tn that description. Jeff Is referring to 
the later phases of thb revolution that pul - 


You know the way it happens, you think • 
of saying something morally Improving 
and from the very beginning it goes 
wrong. 1 pointed out that I had lived 
through the founding years of a new uni- 
versity and Its growth from three people to 
3,000, and therefore knew a good deal 
about such universities (mild laughter). 1 
hurriedly pointed out that I was an 
academic (ho, ho) and therefore was talk- 
ing from a remote position and had no 
personal experience of the subject under 
discussion (ha, ha). In any care, no one 
had invited me to the right parties. The 
new universities were full of lectures and 
professors of sociology who ail thought 
they were the original for Howard Kirk 
and whose lives had been ruined or poss- 
ibly given a spurious reputation for 
glamour and vitality. Anyway, I con- 
cluded, sex was a much overrated activity . ■ 
(oh yea), and the films Had done some 
good work In putting it Into perspective 
(applause). 

I don't suppose anyone will ever believe 
another word I say at these meetings and 
that may be just as well. But because the 
episode about which J have just written 
(os accurately ae I can), Is still to my Aind, 

I feel inclined to go on writing about sex 
for a Few minutes. Not that I know much 
about it. If you . have a relatively large fam- 
ily, as I have, people think that yon must 
be some sort of sex maniac, nudge midge - 
wink wink, married to andthrr sex maniac, ' 
who can hardly wall to see the nappy pin- 
ued up before shouting for more sex and 
anotiiCf pregnancy. The very opposite la 
the cairn: -people who have targe families 
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polytechnic and authority: I(s latest letter all about Huddersfield. 
.JP Mr Durrands, the, director,' is .the ■ This last pblnl is thi 


the riiost ime 


is fo( the local authorities to recognize 


hearing an account of what he; was .doing " to hear, because people used to tell me 


•toughest it has. ever sent. The letter sent There 11 a strong case . for . doubling , that (he longer the row festers the Weaker 
to Teesside In 1978 was. almost iplld by' ' whether the CNAA is really the iqwi tW case, for n i continuing JpcoLgorern- 


“mwrisott- ft id clear that Huddersfield appropriate body to blow the whistle in ment, stake in higher education 

given o very lsst warning to pul cases Such ss that ajt Huddersfield. But, They; *bat tod|VH}ual 


and thc possibility at last of an authorita- 
tive view of twentieth century an, with 
values that could be objectively 'assessed. 
It was lhe next phase, width started just 
when 1 came to Leeds* that displaced the 


about.it, was the number of young men 
who .were worried to death because they 
thought they must be Impotent. Such was 
the social pressure within rite environment 
pf student life that, a lad might deep in n 
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^recognition 'Were to be 6iily g brief age, there seems to be no! alternative. So ‘ TW 1 
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more Important, is 


at would take irvshy, years to repair, ting tho : responsible leaders of the. ndq-. an lnquiry into the condition or Huddcrv ihc individual in the present school or 

will >tgue that in miking this university sector should be grateful that field Polytechnic. Precisely ilte samc.ron- , bought was. In direct contrail to Thub- 


Jteiiude it would cause Ijnmehre dstinge Hje CNAA it tpu« be. Initwd of giumb- (hit, the DES should MNS to jet up Tnto 
would take many .years to repair. ting the! responsible leaders of the. ndq- aolnquiry into the condition or ladders- 
kfEOg.lh.at in miking this university sector should be grateful that field ^totcclmlc. ^r«iMly 1 'to “me, con - 
Ww to* CNAA Is exceeding its powers, the CNAA at least It not .prepared to elusion that can be drawn about the m- 
J' h tflrit if hot In the. letter, ftdre Is a : Hint a blind eye to what Is clearly a polcnce 

f^foUng.smohidlrectore arid to u deteriorating situation. ... “to*, 10 hJJ.P. of 

^ndNs that the council. •. Of course, crlslsi managemint by the can 1 b \5&3a ft S- I iS 

way Atrangly ideailfV with the per*. CNAA Is not' an appropriate. Idpg-term the DES. The. rota o| (be Inspectorate 
brttJr. ' Dr lEdWto mechanism for maintaining standonls In .Has also been J" 


belief in what Jeff calls total individualism . while ncfually not wanting to da enytiting 
and what 1 assumed was simply! the tceep- about it and growing fearful tbai perhaps 
tinea pf any form of seif-expmdon. What . he would -never be able "to do sn. It . 
Iihad'DOt appreciated sufficiently luitU .became necessary to asiitre such people 
reading hU article was that the Isolation of , thal there was. nothing unusual about . 
the individual in the present school of impotency, .which has happened frotn time 
thought was, In direct coniiaii to Thub- . to lime' to the best people, (ynpptehcy, 
ton's enthusiasm for collective projects, mutt have happened to people iii any wac. 
Tbubron’s course ■ was, in iefTs words. My itnpresskm of the ex-amty people with . 
open eiqdcd, questioning, and, above ell. ‘whom 1 studied after the war was that they 
seenaa leant vfork. , | were making up for It. but even then,, it . 

It, li always rare In any Institution of whs often a .fine surprise, to karri from 
higher education, with US gathering somd girl (if you aw the kind of ntun 
specie! lain apd constant erection oi bOuo- whom glrit regard as their ’brother) that 
dsricS;be.tween^ubjects and dbapllnej; to | the loud-talking, full-blooded hero of the 
type aomebqe .who sewjtl^s wOrld qf ait bed ^teeti you bad often listened to was In 
arid Ufe as bait great unity/ For ifff these, ■■ practice almost o non -operator. Life Is full 
worlds Are indivisible. "For trie aesthetics . of ironiradlctions. 


kind 


over a , mature kind or, qetaitToptHc:iusuuiMW“' ; 
fe.P»jr : regard Uw CNM « that would be: represented by life .dereq- 
digrbt^ vallda llilg.VageDey ognltiori qf-liudderaficld. a s^fnible"inoch- 
l * 0l [ powrirftd guaidtan' Ofrackdemlc five to 1 Improved frayed relations (and 


that would ^' represented by Ihw.dereq- 

ognltiori qf-l.iuddersficld. a wfnslbkrjnwn- 'UHyid.hr^H^vel r.friquiry jntd, tHIi messy 
iiu. . tn 1 finnrhved frayed relations (and ■artu dflntsgtng ^wsputc. ... 
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